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The President’s New oe Message 


For the second time within three years, I have been faced with the 
arduous task of following Mr. Tomlinson—first as editor of the Examin- 
ation supplement, and now, a much more formidable proposition, as your 
President. While the former task. was a pleasure, the latter is an honour 
which I regard with a mixture of amazement, trepidation and gratitude. 
The long and eventful history of the A.A.L. must be known in outline at - 
least to most of its members, and the holding of any office within the 
structure of the Association carries responsibility and distinction. It is 
therefore particularly satisfying to one’s ego to be considered fit to hold: 
office as President, and humbling when one surveys the distinguished line 
of one’s predecessors, 


It must be a long time since so many of the Association’s officers were 
drawn from the provinces, and this, coupled with the stimulatingly large 
number of candidates nominated for election to the A.A.L, council, re- 
affirms my faith in the future of the Section. The calibre of Divisional 
representatives, too, speaks well for the local committees upon whose 
shoulders rests so much of the responsibility for furthering the profes- 
sional progress of the junior (and not so junior) assistant. 


The year ahead seems to be full of interest. The findings of the 
Roberts Committee, optimistically forecast by Mr. Tomlinson for 1958, 
should be promulgated, and will be the basis of much great argument. 
Revision of local government boundaries, the introduction of block grants 
and progress on a new examination syllabus can all affect the professional 
lives of some of us. Most of these points affect public librarians, which is 
not to say that we neglect the many assistants from special and university 
libraries. Librarianship should be an entire profession; and the growing 
solidarity among our colleagues is, I like to feel, due in no small. measure 
to meetings organized up and down the country by the A.A.L.’s Divisions, 

often with the active support and co-operation of other Sections. The 
movement between public and special libraries received a strong impetus 
after the war, and the momentum created thereby has continued to the 
benefit of the ‘profession as a whole. 


Some of the changes I have mentioned will necessarily be the subject 
of policy decisions beyond the scope of the assistant, but this should not 
be a reason for failing to consider their possibilities, The A.A.L. has 
long been regarded as something of a watch-dog, and at times it might 
rightly be called a guide-dog. The future rests with you, members of the 
A.A.L. Make sure that you have something upon which to build. Air 
your ideas locally, through the pages of the Assistant Librarian and 
through motions to your Council. See to it that N.A.L.G.O. gets the 
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support it needs. Refuse to countenance complacency. In other words, 

let your minds and interests range beyond the walls of your own libraries. 

The office_of President carries its many anxieties, but it also promises 

the pleasure of meeting many of you on your home grounds. I am indeed 
grateful for the opportunity. Good luck to ycu all in the New Year. 

7 E. F. Ferry, Derbyshire County Library. 


The President’s address is now:— 
County Library, County Offices, Matlock, Derbyshire. Merely a change of 
Headquarters, we understand, and not a rival insttution to the County Library 
of which we have previously heard. 


Election of A.A.L. National Councillors for 1959 


GENERAL CATEGORY. CANDIDATES UNDER 30 
YEARS OLD. 
No. of No. of 

Elected. Votes Elected. Votes 
W. Howard Phillips 1798 D. J. Bryant a 1373 
G. Thompson 1640 G. E. Smith 1307 
R. G. Surridge 1504 G. Crowther 1046 
Miss L. E. Green 1480 
H. Smith 1328 
Miss G. E. C. Edwards 1284 
Not Elected; Not E-ected. 
P. D. Pocklington 1264 Miss D. E. Harrop 1034 
F. Atkinson ' 1193 M. Hughes 997 
R. B. Bateman 1146 H. D Westacott 814 
J. N. Stebbing 834 W. Davies aa 767 
L. E. Taylor 684 ; 
~ Voting papers issued . 7301 

Voting papers returned 2901 

Invalid 122 

Valid papers counted 2779 


(Signed) E. F. Ferry, Presiding Officer. 


———_—___—_—_——_—__-k 
EEST WISHES 
for 1959 


' ' from l 
KEESING’S 
New Volume just starting 
Newcomers are welcome 
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SUBJECT KNOWLEDGE 
by P. G. New 


The library profession may be divided into special and general 
librarians; my purpose here is to show that the division is not rigid or 
important, and to suggest how subject knowledge can be’acquired. We 
are all one profession-—the university, special and public librarians, as well 
as many who call themselves information officers, ` 


The relationship between reader and librarian is the same in general 
and in.special libraries. Often the reader has a deeper subject knowledge 
than the librarian, but he needs to call on the librarian’s own distinctive 
speciality—knowledge of books and information sources—even in the 
enquirer’s own field. In a general library an enquiry can come from 
anywhere in the whole field of knowledge, and while no librarian can 
cover much of it at all intensively, the enquiry itself is likely to be much 
less specialised than in, say, an industrial library devoted to chemistry. 
Here the query may be on a particular method of analysis of an obscure 
compound. The librarian of the chemical library probably knows nothing 
about the compound, but he is very familiar with chemical bibliographical 
sources. The chemicals librarian appears to an outsider to know a lot 
about chemistry, yet he is in the same relationship of relative subject 
ignorance and bibliographic wisdom to his reader as is his general 
colleague. - 2, 


There should be no feeling that there is any particular personal kudos 
in the possession of subject knowledge by a librarian. To counteract his 
lack of special subject knowledge the general librarian needs more mental 
agility than his specialising colleague. Without the bond of working in the 
same field as his reader, he must be sympathetic and helpful to the classics 
student, the plastics technologist and the “do it yourself ” householder. 
At least the special librarian knows the direction from which his queries 
are coming, although there are many marginal enquiries in special libraries. 
In short, the good general librarian has extensive, the special librarian 
intensive, subject knowledge. 


Special subject knowledge is not something painfully acquired by 
theoretical learning; it is not an extra diploma, so to speak, added to 
library qualifications. It is picked up quite naturally from working in the 
subject, although, of course, some reading, lectures, or other theoretical 
training will hasten its acquisition. There may be some librarians who 
could never master sufficiently well a complicated technology, but in 
general an average librarian, with no special scientific background, can 
gain adequate subject knowledge in a technical library. Only mathe- 
matics and chemical formulae, being “ different languages,” cause any 
real difficulty. l 


Although the librarian is less specialised than his readers, and 
although he will acquire subject knowledge on the job, some better pre- 
paration for the acquisition of subject knowledge should be made in the 
Library Association examinations. ‘The need is emphasised by the grow- 
ing establishment of subject departments in general libraries. Here 
specialisation is not narrow—for Dewey classes 500 and 600 may form . 
one group; a special library may be concerned only with 669.1. 


It would be impossible to arrange courses for each special library 
subject. Apart from the administrative difficulties and lack of students 
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for any one course, few librarians would like to commit themselves early 
in their career to a very narrow field. My suggestion is that the present 
Registration Group D (Literature of a Special Subject) be abandoned 
and replaced by something better. In pract.ce Registration Group D 
means English Literature. This is taken as an easy option even-by 
students working in technical libraries. The obrect of this paper seems 
to be the futile one of creating a race of half-baked literary critics, rather 
than librarians knowing their sources. Most of the questions do not refer 
to the librarianship of the subject; this examination therefore appears to 
be a survival of the days when librarians: were expected to be “literary 
gents.” i 


English Literature is, in fact, one of the least useful subjects to teach 
library students. In the first place classic literature, as taught, constitutes 
about 2 per cent. of public library issues. In the second, this is a class 
of writing where the reader needs Jess help than in any other. He comes 
in for the poems of Keats, knowing his requirements exactly—compare 
the man who wants local history information, but does not know where 
to find it. Thirdly (and this applies to fiction, teo), in imaginative writing 
each book is individual; no amount of training will help the assistant if 
he is asked to advise on one of the thousands. of books which he has not 
read. He can advise on unread books in cther fields in many cases; a 
trained eye can soon detect the scope, purpose and level of a book. 


What should replace the emphasis on Engish Literature? I believe 
that the student needs a sound broad base on which specialisation can be 
built up later, if needed. He needs a “ map of knowledge” which will— 
perhaps following a classification scheme—show him the relationship of 
one subject to another, the cefinition of a subject and its relative import- 
ance; the amount of literature on a subject end its likely form (textbooks, 
monographs, popularizations, etc.). The non-book sources of information 
(industrial research institutes, information bureaux of embassies and trade 
associations, staff of technical periodicals), should not be neglected; the 
special library technique of ringing a personal contact as a short cut to 
up-to-date information should be encouraged. 


All this sounds a very tall order. But some of the ground could be 
covered in Group B of Registration, which is at present the only part of: 
the syllabus which teaches key books. A single paper devoted to the 
core of librarianship! The object, of the “map of knowledge ” course 
would not be to cram the student with ticles which he will forget after 
the examination, but to widen his sympathy and understanding of the 
less well-known library fields. At the Fina’ Examination stage the student 
might have the option of taking one of thr2e or four courses, each having 
a more limited subject coverage. In this way general librarians would 
be well trained, and specialising librarians given the best theoretical basis 
for learning on the job. 
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THE J.R. L. 
by D. W. Riley : 


“Only a book museum,” pronounced with a definite pejorative 
inflexion, is how one well-known librarian described the John Rylands 
Library. True, one of its primary functions is to preserve the Trier 
Psalter, the Forty-two-line Bible, the Kelmscott Chaucer and similar 
works, but it is strange that anyone should consider this a task unworthy 
of the library profession. However, this is only one aspect of the library’s 
work, and as it appears that there may be some librarians for whom the 
J.R.L. is little more than a name, an example in Norris of A-A code 
rule 83, the following notes may be of interest. 


The John Rylands Library is possibly unique for the fact that on its 
opening day, Ist January, 1900, it could be said that the rarity and value 
of its contents gave it an international reputation. “‘ A munificence more 
than royal has done in one day for this place what the wisdom and 
wealth of centuries have accomplished in other places.” 


The considerable fortune of the cotton merchant, J ohn Rylands, 
was used by his third wife, Enriqueta, to build a fitting memorial for 
him: No expense was spared and it is a pity that the site does not 
allow the magnificent neo-Gothic architecture of Basil Champneys to be 
seen to the best advantage. Originally intended as a theological library, 
the scope was widened to include all the arts subjects after Mrs. Rylands 
had bought the 40,000 volumes of Earl Spencer’s library from Althorp. 
This collection is particularly rich in material for the student of biblio- 
graphy. The basis of the manuscript collection was formed by the 
purchase in 1901 of part of the Earl of Crawford’s Bibliotheca Lindesiana. 
Mrs. Rylands spent some £50,000 on these two acquisitions alone. 


The John Rylands Library is then more than adequately equipped 
to deal with the needs of the student of bibliography, who, when in the 
north of England, ignores the Library at his peril. What is sometimes 
forgotten, however, is that the Library is a “live” institution. This 
error probably arises from the fact that parties are shown, quite natur- 
ally, the treasures—“ the old books ”—~ and in a short visit it is impossible 
to do more than mention that these form only a part of the stock. Before 
the war, the Library was growing at the rate of about 10,000 volumes per 
annum, and even to-day despite financial stringency, every effort is made 
to ensure that the Library acquires all-important scholarly works in the 
chosen subject fields, printed both in this country and abroad. The 
subjects which the Library covers include the Greek and Latin classics, 
English and European literature, philology, history, theology, philosophy, 
art and bibliography, while specialising in such subjects as Dante, 
Indian History and the French Revolution. So much for the Department 
of Printed Books. Unfortunately, it is impossible to describe the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts in an article of this length as the collection includes 
such varied items as clay tablets 5,000 years old, the earliest known 
fragment of the Greek New Testament, 3,000 letters connected with the 
Johnsonian circle, and the muniments of several Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire families. 

While the primary duty of the Library is to preserve. the stock, it is 
fully realised that its value rests in its use, and not on the number or 
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rarity of the items. While the assistants, of ccurse, have to be adept 
at quick-reference work, the Library: concencrates its attention on the 
encouragement of original research, whether in connection with the 
universities or for private purposes. The Library’s Bulletin, a scholarly 
journal of international reputation, is a means of publishing some of the 
work done on tke Library’s material, and it also contains the texts of the 
J.R.L. lectures. Recently the lecturers have _nc.uded, apart from many 
Manchester University professors, Dr. Arnald Toynbee, Mr. A. J. P. 
Taylor and Sir John Summerson. Since 1910 the Library has had its own 
photographic studio and hundreds of requests every year are received 
from this country and abroad for photographs, photostats and microfilms. 


To-day, owing to inflation, the Library finds itself in grave financial 
difficulties, and has been forced to appeal for more funds to carry on 
its work. It is to be hoped that people wil, generously support an 
nea ae which for nearly sixty years of existence has cost them nothing 
ata 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1959. 

A limited number of Registration and Fincl courses will be available for 
the session March~June. These short period courses are reserved exclusively 
for those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects 
required. 

The closing date for application is 20th February: it must be emphasised 
sey hed this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are 
ineligible 


FULL LENGTH COURSES. 
Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning Spring 


1958 must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particulars of 
the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 


Application for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
The fee for each course, both revision and ful-length, is £3 10s, 0d. Students 
outside Europe taking full-length courses are ckarged 10s. extra for each course. 


THOUGHTS ON MOBILITY IN 


LIBRARIANSHIP 
by Mrs. L. N. Poole, Notts County Library _ .- 


To-day, in Librarianship as in other professions, one must be willing 
to move around if one wants to get ahead. Advancement is by leaps and 
bounds—jumps in miles as well as status. In that mythological pre-war 
era it was more sedate, slow but reasonebly sure, almost within the 
confines of one’s own parish. To-day, of course, one can still wait for 
dead men’s shoes: but ten to one someonz from outside will get the job 
anyway. 

Which leads one to wonder whether this mobility arose because 
authorities began to feel the need for new blood and brooms, and having 
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realised it, developed it ai an obsessional policy of appointment from 
otuside—or did the impetus come from the librarians themselves, who, 
partly for prospects of earlier advancement and wider experience, and 
partly as a result .:of the unsettled idiom of the time, began to look out- 
side their own authorities? It cannot obviously have always been simply 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. 


What are its results? It is breaking down the insularity which 
seems to characterise local government activities, in one sphere at least. 
Librarians, you discover, are librarians the whole world over—young 
(at least in spirit), mildly intellectual and agin the establishment. Which 
is very heartening. For the individual there are the advantages quoted 
in examination papers: good experience of varied systems and aspects of 
librarianship—differing functions—and perhaps most important, an 
acquaintance with the varied problems encountered. And no doubt if 
we want to bring the dream of a‘national library service into being, 
what better way than to imbue our librarians with a concept of the whole. 
God knows that ought to make them want to do something about it. 


In industrial psychology of course, frequent turnover of staff is 
taken as a sign of bad morale and management: I doubt whether this 
holds true in the professions. Certainly if there’s a real plum of a job 
one holds on to it: but one is equally likely to stay put if despondency 
and indifference have set in—and that surely is a sign of bad morale. 
Good morale keeps the qualified staff alive and interested and “raring to 
go.” The actual dislocation of service should be negligible with good 
staff: a good librarian can master routine In a week and be right on top 
of the job in about three months. As soon, in fact, as he starts to say 
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we” instead of “they,” group identification has begun. 


No. The main disadvantages of this thing are for the individual 
concerned. The Council can say that they always lose their best brains, 
but then someone else’s best brains are coming in to take their places: 
if they aren’t, then something is really wrong. It is the person who 
makes the move who is really penalised. He is almost invariably young— 
` about thirtyish—-married and perhaps.with one or two children. If he 
already has a home he has to sell it—move it— and buy another one. 
Council houses are impossible to get at short notice, and rented accom- 
modation impossible if there are children. This means that he has to 
buy—and incur a permanent mortgage around his neck on a salary which 
was never designed to keep up these middle-class standards—together with 
the costs of moving house and family. Cutting personal ties becomes 
negligible beside this burden. 


Again, if he really wants to get on he has to be willing to go any- 
where-—even cultural backwaters. If he’s got any sense I often think 
he'll plump for a nice little municipal chiefship somewhere on the south 
coast and take in visitors in summer and elderly hypochondriacs in 
winter. And if there’s a wife also at work, there’s her job to consider. 
More than one post has.been turned down because authorities in the area 
refused to employ married women. 


You could go on for ever .... but people still move., Perhaps it’s 
the Zeitgeist, or the Wanderlust, or something; but at least that’s to be 
preferred to the Gemutlichkeit which is so prevalent nowadays. 


With acknowledgments to Grapevine, magazine of the Notts ony 
Library Staff Guild, in which this article first appeared. 
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Emigration 
Confirmation of Mr. 'Whitehead’s information regarding the quali- 
fications needed to be a professional librarian in Canada, (November 
“ Assistant ”) comes from Mr, Erik J. Spicer. who originally supplied us 


with the information regarding shortage of professional librarians. He 
writes :— 


The only librarians accepted across Canada without reserve are those | 
with university degrees in addition to professional education. And it is 
important for any prospective emigrant from the United Kingdom to 
keep this in mind, otherwise, on reaching Canada, he may be very dis- 
appointed both with his reception and his prospects for advancement. 

Professional librarianship on this continent is based squarely on a 
university degree and prozessional education. As stated in the Constitu- 
tion of Ontario’s new Institute of Professional Librarians, “The basic 
qualification for a librarian shall be the poss2ssion of at least a Bachelor’s 
degree from a university of recognized standing and a Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degree from a library school accrecited by the American or 
Canadian, Library Associctions, or the possession of a general university 
education and a professional education in librarianship . . . equal in con- 
tent and quality . ” Only until January, 1960, may applications be 
accepted from others. 

I think, too, that Bvitish librarians interested in this problem of 
equating standards for tie English-speaking world should be reminded 
that in 1960, the American and Canadian Library Associations will be 
meeting jointly in Montreal to consider this matter-—-among many others. 
Į certainly hope that the Library Association will be ably represented. 


Mr. Charles D. Keat, Assistant Director, London Public Library, 
Ontario, adds a word of explanation :— 


As a Canadian Libzarian, I was naturally interested in Mr. White- 
head’s comments (Assistant Librarian—November). Many Canadian 
librarians are unhappy about the difficulty of equating qualified librarians 
from other parts of the world with North American standards and quali- 
fications. Many European librarians would like to come to Canada, but 
in many cases they lack university training. Regardless of whether this 
training is required or mot, or even whether or not it is a good thing, the 
fact is that in North America for many years now, particularly in Canada, 
authorities have been bombarded with propaganda from librarians them- 
selves that to be a librarian one must go to Library School, and this 
requires a university degree as a pre-requisite. If librarians. were to change 
now and allow non-graduates into the profession, the whole structure 
of librarianship in Canada might be endangered: particularly the salary 
structure. 


For many years |_brarians in Canada have been attempting to be 
classed for salary purposes with High School or secondary school teachers 
(who have university degrees plus a year of teacher training—in many 
cases without the second degree, which librarians possess). 


In several cases librarians have beer: successful in obtaining salaries 
comparable with Higk School teachers—better at least than elementary 
‘school teachers. If the degrees of B.A. and B.L.S. were no lenger needed 
for librarians, then lib-arians in Canada could lose this position. 
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In many respects, therefore, attempts to equate British standards with 
those of North America are somewhat unrealistic. This does not, of 
course, allay the anguish of Canadian librarians who would welcome 
not only British librarians, but also those fully qualified from any part 
of the world. Librarianship, of all the professions, is an international 
one, 


And here is the view of a recent emigrant :— 


Since Mr. Whitehead’s conclusions seem’ to be based solely upon a 
report by B. A. Ower entitled Education for librarianship; report on 
British library education, one can understand them. I do not know 
whether Mr. Whitehead received the report in the form in which I saw 
it, but tn order to bring the situation back into focus, | feel that the follow- 
ing paragraph which prefaced the Ower Report should be quoted: 


“This report is designed as a working paper for discussion and is 
not to be considered as a Committee or Sub-Committee report on the 
subject. It is one of a series of working papers prepared for the Library 
Education Workshop to be held... as part of the Annual. Conference of 
the Canadian Library Association.” 


For the moment the equation between Canadian and British quali- 
fications quoted by Mr. Whitehead holds good in principle, though cer- 
tainly not in practice so far as the whole of Canada is concerned. -That 
there is nothing final about this equation may be illustrated by a resolu- 
tion passed by this Workshop on Comparative Library Education, part 
of which read as follows: 





Librarians of To-morrow 


are welcome at 


To-day 





to inspect the wide range of new 


books on. all subjects 
HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 LONDON SWI 
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“ Whereas this Workshep does not feel qualified to equate British 
professional qualifications with the B.L.S, and M.L.S, degrees, therefore ° 
be it resolved that the Council of the Canadian Library Association 
instruct the Gommittee on Committees to set up a committee composed ` 
of persons having personal knowledge of the programmes of library 
education in Great Britain, Canada, the Br.tisa Commonwealth and the 
United States, And that the Committee be empowered fo invite consultants 
from the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth countries.” 


Quite properly the Canadian Library Association desires to formu- 
late and maintain high standards for professional librarians, and in 
Canada I think that a university degree.is the correct minimum standard, 
since it is the only assurance one could accept of a reasonable general 
education. 


But in order to make these standards meen anything as rigid as Mr. 
Whitehead seems to suppose, they have first to be tied to a system of 
certification, as in the United States. As far as I know, British Columbia 
is the only province where .such certification is in force, though it may 
also be true of Ontario as well. For the rest of the provinces certification’ 
is little more than a pipe-dream. It is an old adage that there is little 
point in passing laws which nobody can otey or enforce. Anda the truth 
of the matter is that Canada is desperately short of professional librarians : 
if anything the figures in the September Assistant are already a sizeable 
under-statement of the position. 


There are only two accredited library schools in Canada, and no 
other way, as in England, of qualifying. Between them these two schools 
cannot do more than scratch the surface in meeting the demand for pro- 
fessional staff. The stancards recommer.ded in the Ower report, the 
demand for, and output of, professional librarians, do not make a logical 
equation. One result is that many professional posts have to be filled 
by non-professionals. 


I talked to a number of librarians from the Atlantic Provinces at a’ 
conference recently, and many agreed with me that the logical answer to 
this problem was to accept, so far as British librarians are. concerned, the 
L.A.’s definition of a fully- qualified librarian, ie. an F.L.A. I think 
there would be less hesitation about this nationally were it not for the 
continuous campaigning of the library school fraternity in England. Their 
constant clamour about what is wrong with British library education has 
done much to undermine the standing of our qualifications in Canada. 
The Ower report itself is confirmation of this. Just look at the list of 
references—-Stokes, Harrison, Whiteman, Benge, Dain—all the old 
familiar names, and all the old familiar carping criticisms. I am sorry to 
see that the November Assistant features Phil Whiteman still calling from 
_his ivory tower. 


-Jn conclusion, Mr, Whitehead, there is room—at the top or the 
bottom—for British librarians in. Canada. I haven’t a degree, and I 
managed to break in at a reasonable level. And certainly this province 
will not look askance at applications from British librarians, degree or 
no degree. J intend to advocate the cause of British library education 
into the C.L,A.:Committze which is faczd with this problem. If some- 
one will only gag the library school lecturers for a while, or persuade 
them to do their rampaging in’ the classroom, it might be possible to 
view the matter in reasonable perspective. 

Eric Moon, Director of Public Library Services, Newfoundland. 
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Executive Panels , 


If Mr. C. D. Johnson had read the front page of his Liaison last 
June, he would have seen the report of NALGO’S proposal to set up a 
panel system for the National Joint Council Grading Sub-Committee. 
The weakness in our “intelligence services” in this case surely lies at 
the receiving end! 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Johnson’s letter refers to and is headed 
“consultative panels ” because the panels for the grading of special 
classes will not be consultative but executive. NADLGO’S proposal is to 
amend the constitution of the Nationai Joint Council Grading Sub- 
Committee to allow the addition to the Staff Side of two representatives 
of the class of officers concerned. These representatives would be entitled 
to participate fully in the negotiations with the Employers’ Side and to 
exercise an individual vote. TE 


I should add that although this proposal was approved at the 
NALGO Conference in June and full consideration of its implementation 
took place in the Joint Consultative Committee in July, none of the pro- 
fessional associations concerned have yet been invited to nominate their 
two panel representatives. When this takes plaçe the Library Association 
will make its nominations and no doubt Liaison will again give promin- 
ence to this important matter. 


D. D. HASLAM, L.A. representative on the 1958 Nalgo Conference and 
Nalgo Joint Consultative Committee. 


Mr. Lovell Spys. Strangers 


I am glad that the Honorary Secretary ‘of the A.A.L; in his Council 
notes on page 220 of the November Assistant Librarian, confirms my 
impression that there is a “ tradition that Chiefs shall not serve on A.A.L. 
Council or Committee.” There have, of course, been isolated breaches 
of this tradition in the past, but on receiving my voting paper for divi- 
sional Committee recently, I began to wonder whether the very -existence 
of this tradition was a mere figment of my imagination, for there appeared 
to me to be no less than threé Chief Librarians among those nominated. 


I can well believe that it must be a sad wrench for people who have 
given and received much as members of A.A.L. committees to make a 
break with such activity when they become Chiefs, but I do suggest that 
the “ tradition ” that they should do so is a very well-based one and the 
honourable course is for them to follow Donald Davinson’s recent 
example and make the sacrifice (and only those of us who know how 
great is his faith in, and zeal for, the A.A. L., can apprecals how real a 
sacrifice it must have been for him). 


Let the assistants run their own Association. I know from my own 
experience how even a very “small Chief” is, nolens volens, subjected 
to conflicting demands and loyalties which make him quite unfit to take 
part in. governing an Assistants’ Association; demands and loyalties which 
do not trouble even the “ biggest’ of Deputies——these latter, in fact, with 
the great influence for good they possess, may well be the people most 
valuable to an assistants’ association. 


There are many ways in which Chiefs can, and do, serve the A.A.L. 
quite legitirnately. One need only mention the number of Chiefs who are 
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A.A.L. Correspondence Course tutors, who have been invited to address 
its meetings, and have even enjoyed the great honour and privilege of 
being invited to take part in its Annual Conferences (surely of all the many 
conferences with which we are beset, the most stimulating and truly 
valuable). But a Chief, given the opportunity, should aim at being a 
servant of the A.A.L., with the object of repaying in some measure all he 
himself has reteived from it in the past: he should not aim at becoming 
one of its governors and masters, which is what his presence on A.A.L. 
Council or Committees implies. 

L. G. Lovey, Chief Librarian, Römer hain Public Libraries. 


A Surfeit of Admin. 


Mr. Pocklington in lifting the lid of our dustbin so effectively at the 
Conference, drew attention to the departure from the public library field 
of so many of our abler colleagues. 


Could it be that they and others of us who aspire to the status and 
salary. of Chief view with gloom the prospect of reaching this position 
because almost certainly it will bring with it a divorcement from, the 
practice of librarianship? 

It is one of the failings of our profession that the more qualified and 
' experienced a librarian becomes the more remote he is from books and 
readers. Most Chiefs suffer from a surfeiz of what they call * Adminis- 
tration.” This consists of a mass of detail—-compiling and comparing 
statistics, preparing estimates and commitzee reports, signing accounts, 
visiting the Treasurer, writing letters, ord2ring furniture and stationery, 
sounding and indoctrinating members of the library committee—many of 
which duties could be carried out efficiently by a specially trained and 
appointed Administrative Officer. 


_ If, as Mr. Sharr has said, the prime function of the Chief is to 
publicise the service and obtain money for it, then one can understand 
the desire on the part of some of our “ bright boys ” to put their acquired 
learning and talents to more fruitiul and ‘nferesting use. 

Frank W. S. BaGULsY, Hampshire County Library. 


Talking Points 


The Annual Report of the N.C.L.siresses its growing success in 
the provision of rare and foreign books which is facilitated by the trend 
towards self-sufficiency in the Regions. The increasing importance of 
Russian literature is also conspicuous. Loans both ways have-roughly 
doubled, and all new cards added to the Russian Union Catalogue are to 
be systematically microfilmed. The Russian Union Catalogue itself has 
already been microfilmed and a copy supplied to the Library of Congress. 


Scrap the annual conference of the L.A—for one year; and build a 
library instead! Who suggested that? One of the Assistant's angry young 
correspondents? No. It was Professor Irwin in his presidential address 
at Brighton. Perhaps it will never happen: but as we struggle in a sea 
of conferences in which adequate library buildings are infrequent islands. 
we are grateful even for the thought! 


Reference statistics “ can be swollen by inexperience,” says: the 
- Hendon Annual Report. It is indeed cften true that the more experi- 
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enced the assistant, the fewer the books consulted. Hendon have fol- 
lowed other libraries in the abolition of reference “issues,” and now 
record only the number of enquiries answered and the number of readers 
visiting the reference library. ° 


“ There is one development . . . towards which any library ought 
to bend its effort. That is to secure for its Stock those béoks-whicb are 
notable contributions either to knowledge or literature . . . Purchasing 
books of this calibre is not spending money—it is putting it in the 
bank!” Bedford Public Library, Annual Report, 1957-8, 


We apologise for the printer’s error on last month’s cover. The 
Assistant Librarian has not changed its name; nor is any such change 
considered in the immediate future! 


A new use for Microfilm 


kó 


. Most men in his condition who visit the Public Library go to the 
reading rooms. Either they have never heard of the microfilm room or they 
under-estimate its possibilities. Consequently, the attendants there have never 
met a real vagrant face to face. They assume that anyone who has heard of 
microfilm and wishes to use it is in search of learning. They check the film 
out to the applicant and never follow up. Moreover, the accommodations 
are very comfortable. The room is warm, and the upright film-display stands 
give a man an excellent place to rest his head. 


“ For some time, Shelby put the microfilm room at the top of his list as 
a place of shelter, then suddenly he realized that it was a far more valuable 
place for pure entertainment. He never goes there to sleep now, but he often 
goes in early in the morning and spends the entire day reading. He has read 
all the old issues of the New York Times that are available on film, all his 
favourite comic strips from the date of their inception to the present, and 
every column Damon Runyon ever wrote.” 
Love, E. G., Subways are for sleeping. Gollancz, 1958. 
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A TALE OF DEGRADATION 


Counel Notes -i\6th November 


A warm welcome to students from the North-Western Polytechnic School 
of Librarianship ; congratulations from the President to Mr. Pocklington upon 
his appointment* as Borouga Librarian of Betington, and the final: Council 
meeting of the year was uncer way. 


After learning of correspondence that had ensued from a misleading 
statement concerning the A.A.L. Council in the pages of the York shire Librarian, 
members were again confrorted with that hardy perennial, “ posts at inadequate 
salaries.” The news from Chester was good, but that from Poplar (reported | 
fully in Liaison): was rece ved with shocked indignation. The position at 
Poplar is a shameful one to our profession, an all too literal degrading of the 
service, and one that reflects upon the failure of the Library Association (which 
means.all of us) to convince authorities and the zeneral public of our mmediate 
and potential importance as an educational fcrce and as an antidote to the 
moron-making mass media of entertainment. In the case of Poplar there is 
very little that we as individuals can do, excep: to remember the name of the 
authority—and many of us will not forget it quickly—-but for the larger problem 
we can and should continue to press for the Library Association to recognise 
the urgent need for an active public relations policy. 


Other items of report included the names of candidates in the A.A.L. 
National Election, and alse well-merited congratulations to Mr. Pocklington 
on his paper at the Brighten Conference. 


We then nominated ocr representatives for 1959 to serve on the Library 
Association Council and Committee. The President and Honorary Secretary 
will carry the flag in Council, Mr. A. C. Jones will join the Membership Com- 
mittee, and will also cont nue on the Conference Sub-Committee, and Mr. 
Davey and Mr. H, Smith will contiz:e on the Education Sub-Committee and 
Publication Committee respectively. 
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The Committee then gave their reports, and as usual, the Press’ and 
Publications Committee led. Book sales continue quietly but steadily, though 
it was reported that one author did not consider that his book was publicised 
sufficiently. One suggested cure was that the author be recommended for the 
Nobel Prize. Amongst the future publications planned is one on mobile 
libraries, and Council were told that there is an imminent danger of collision 
with another book on the same topic which is being preparede by the County 
Libraries Section. It was suggested that the A.A.L. vehicle had the right of 
way, being the first on the road, but it was decided to explore the possibilities 
of joint publication. 


Two items caught the attention of members in the report of the Educatton 
Committee. The first was a proposed directory of A.A.L. tutors, and Miss 
Willson queried its advantage, claiming that she already knows where she lives. 
The second was a minute deploring the acceptance by the Library Association 
Record of an advertisement submitted by a private correspondence-course tutor. 
There were lengthy discussions on tutoring qualifications, the advantage of 
private enterprise and the like, with no very clear idea of what it was all about. 
Mr, Phillips introduced a refreshing note of common sense when he gave his 
` support to the initiative of the lady concerned and hoped that she might need 
a spare-time assistant to tutor in classification. This mountain out of a mole- 
hill ended in a decision to take no action. 


In spite of the fact that it met on November 5th, the Policy Committee 
produced no fireworks for the occasion. .Attention had been given to two 
letters which had appeared in the Assistant: Librarian.: The first requested 
consideration of alternative bases to that of staff control in the A.P.T. negotia- 
tions, and suggested that of population, but it was felt that no action could 
be taken when it was reported that population and many other factors had 
already been rejected by the employers’ side. The other suggested that the 
A.A.L. should take action to encourage local authorities to consider applications 
from non-public librarians for suitable vacancies. The committee decided to 
seek further information from the writer, Mr. Hoy, for consideration at the 
next meeting. The main item of policy was a memorandum written by Miss 
Willson and Mr. A. C. Jones concerning the problem of institutional member- 
ship of the L.A., and voting rights at Annual General Meetings. This had 
received brief consideration by Council in 1956, but the time. was not then 
considered ripe for action. However, there would seem to be more possibility 
of reform in the future, and the Committee put forward one of the recommen- 
dations made in the memorandum as the future policy of the Association. It 
was agreed that this was a matter of sufficient importance to seek the views 
of Divisional Committee before any final decision is reached. ° 


The Conference Committee reported upon further plans in progress for 
Folkestone, and there was some discussion as to whether a local newspaper 
reporter should be allowed to attend the Conference, Feeling that we have 
nothing to hide, it was agreed that he should. 


From Finance and General Purposes came further news of negotiations 
with the Library Association for an increase in capitation, and encouraged 
perhaps by Mr. Holloway’s cautious optimism, members clamoured for more 
money for the Divisions. After wild talk of Christmas bonuses all round, it 
was agreed that any Division in need could apply for a further £10 before the 
end of the year. Divisional representatives were in no doubt that they could 
spend the money usefully, and there were long stories of activities and publica- 
.tions that had suffered from inadequate funds. There was a clear case for 
more money fast. 


The remainder of the agenda was singularly dull, and certainly not worth 
reporting, except for a very well-deserved tribute to the work of our President, 
Mr. Tomlinson, throughout his year of office. This tributé by Mr. 

Jones was received with acclamation, and so was the reply by the President 
when he thanked Miss Willson for her many services to Council. Miss Willson 
will no longer be with us, but we know that she will continue to give her time 
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unstintingly to the interests of members in her services on the L.A. Council 
and elswhere. 
JOHN H. JONES. 


The Modern Chief Librarian 


(with apologies to W. S. Gilbert’s Major-general) 


I am the very model of a modern chief librarian, 

Pm fit to deal with readers, intellectual and berbarian. 

I’m versed in the Humanities and Sciences and Ologies, 

And offer useless bits of information sans apologies. 

All systems I have studied from each aspect :heoretical 

At lib’ry school and evening class—-my views ere now heretical. 

I'd punch-card, token, Newark and Id photocharge my overdues, 
. With a ledger when we’re busy (and a copper to control the queues!) 
Then I’d stamp the book and ticket, take a cozy of their fingerprints, 
Use Detroit for music’scores and Brown for rzcord discs and prints... 
In short, for issues regular and discharges pedestrian; 

I know the very ways to be a modern, trained librarian. 


I know my Ranganathan, Wyndham Hulme, and Bliss and U.D.C., 
Cutter and B.M. are clear. the Joint Code and the Lubetsky. 
My buildings may be pre-stressed, unilateral and modular 

By Libraco, Carnegie—classic shaped or even circular, 

The heating may be steam or oil, atomic-contzolled thermostat, 
And lighting be fluorescent gas or louvred neon candle-watt, 
In reference or newsroom there’ll be seating dunlopillowy, 

And ventilation heat and moisture pressurised, not billowy. 
AIl labels done in Aldine, bv the Nonesuch, with a mezzotint 
On paper or esparto, highly calendered to taxe the print. 

And so through my committee [Il get all utilitarian, 

To please the heart and ease the lot of a medel chief librarian. 


‘My reading is extensive—Berwick Sayers; “ Prolegomena ”; 
Savage; Phillips; Margaret Mann ; the new “ Encyclopedia ”; 
The L.A. Record, followed ty the “Assistant ° (as most readable) 
In fact, I find in all the interest really is unbeatable, 

McColvin, Moon and Roberts are enthralling in their clarity ; 
Reports are fascinating, likewise any bibliograpky. ; 
For I never read a Dickens, whether Charles or “cousin” Monica ; 
Hall Caine and Buck and Charteris I find are just anathema. ; 
Compared with mine the public’s taste is probably deplorable, 
Since they all read the books from shelves tnat I would call “ back-storable.” 
For I’ve meetings. A.A.L., L.A. and monthly ones Rotarian, 

So I have no time to read such stuff as a modern chief librarian, 


But when I know the issue by statistical analysis ; . 
When I can urge a staff to wake from permarent paralysis ; 
And put to proper uses both the microcard and photostat 
To show I realise what Sears and Mallaber are playing at; 
When I have worked and practised all the projects I’ve been singing of 
When I know a Western from romance, a murder, crime or love ; 
When I am known to readers and assist thzir queries properly— ` 
You'll say a better model chief librarian you'll never see!! © 
For my practical experience, though I’ve Cone a course exemplary, 
Has been confined to one aspect and all else been arbitrary. 
But, for readers scholarly, or general, or barbarian, 
I’m now the very model of a modern chief librarian! 

J. MALCOLM ALLAN, Scottish School of Librarianship. 
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Talking Points 


News about money travels faster than news about most things, and 
all librarians will know by now that the Finance Committee of the L.A. 
have doled out to the A.A.L. an interim capitation increase of 1s. 3d. per 
head from 1959 (previous capitation has been 6s. per head). The Finance 
Committee also recorded their “appreciation of the way in which the 
A.A.L. has conducted its finances for many years, particularly in respect 
of its publication programme, as a result of which this is the first applica- 
tion for increased finance since the initial agreement in 1929”. We have 
been knocking at the L.A. Treasurer’s door for some time now and a 
ls. 3d.' per head interim increase (with a review of the situation in two 
years) is a satisfactory reward for our efforts. 


“ Books about the Iast war are still constantly requested; the chil- 
dren of to-day, do not, of course, remember the miseries of war and are 
inclined to see it as a romantic episode, a dangerous attitude ... ” says 
the St. Pancras annual report. Do the things we read as children really 
have such dire effects on our aculi attitudes? 


The Greater London Division of the A.A.L. has debated with 
the Society of Young Publishers that “librarians and the reading public 
deserve better treatment at the hands of publishers”, reports the Book- 
seller, The motion was overwhelmingly defeated, and reading the report, 
one is thankful that a counter-proposal that publishers deserve better 
treatment at the hands of librarians was not suggested! Unfortunately 
the Bookseller assumes the librarian-debaters to be the A.A.L. as a whole, 
and not just the G.L.D. Now who gave them that impression .. . ? 


The Brophy’s penny argument-——that authors should benefit one 
penny per library issue of their books—has been rolling around now for 
some years. Librarians as a whole have repudiated it, but it might at 
least make book-selectors think twice before. benefiting the author of 
works of dubious value to the amount specified by Mr. Brophy. 


How keen are we on our professional meetings? Arguments for 
time off to attend are considered justifiable in an enlightened age—an 
age moreover in which we need all the weapons in the armoury . to 
encourage young librarians to go to meetings. Yet the time-off-to-attend 
- school are often those whose chief aim is an afternoon away from the 
drudgery of their library. Poor attendances at recent Sunday meetings 
have underlined the impression that professional affairs are a long way 

behind on our list of spare time activities. 


“Filmed books and Plays” is surely one of the most practical of our 
bibliographical aids. The reader who has seen the film and wants to 
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read the book would be a positive menace if we didn’t have it—and now 
. and then contrives to be a menace in spite of it! The third supplement 
(Edited by A. G. S. Enser, Grafton, 8s. 6d.) covers films made from 1955 
to 1957 and tncludes a few earlier omissions. 


Love Story; Writers is one of Islington’s latest booklists. Some may 
be sceptical as to the value of many of the entries; others may feel that 
those who use the list to search for “ cheap and sloppies”’ mav be “led 
on” to something better, This “leading-cn” of borrowers tc improve 
themselves should not be overemphasised; there are some who have a 
level of reading beyond which they are unable to venture. There are, 
however, others whose sub-standard reading is a habit which, like other 
habits, can be broken. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1959. 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available for 
the session March-June. ‘These short period courses are reserved exclusively 
for those students who have already sat tne examination in the subjects 
required. 

The closing date for application is 20th February: it must be emphasised 
that after this date no application will be ccnsidered. Overseas students are 
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ineligible. . . ; Á 


FULL LENGTH COURSES. 


Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning Spring 
{959 must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the current editior of the Student's Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 


Application for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and. should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
The fee for each course, both revision and full-length, is £3 10s. Od. Students 
outside Europe taking full-length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 


Index, 1953 


The Index to the 1958 volume of the Assistant Librarian has now been 
issued to all subscribers. Other readers requiring a copy of the Index should 
appply to J. S. Davey, Esq., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, 
N.21, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope.. 
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371.425 
by lan H. Wilkes, Barking Public Libraries 


So, young man, you ‘want to be a librarian.. Very commendable: an 
altruistic profession, but—-have you considered the emoluments that you 
can reasonably expect to command? How much better to enter com- 
merce, my boy, where you can earn the Salary you are worth! Or go 
into a bank; nice steady job, nice steady rise and security—if that 1s what 
you want—easier hours, too. Or the teaching profession is better paid 
and has longer holidays. 

You are still intent on being a librarian? Well, from the depths of 
my experience I can let you bave a few facts. You must understand that 
you get paid on what is known as the General or Higher General Division 
Scale when you begin as a librarian, and progress to the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Grades as you become qualified. The lowest 
of the A.P-T. Grades is I, and you might be lucky enough to raise your- 
‘self to this after you have gained just one part of your Registration 
Exam., as there is a dearth of Grade‘ assistants, while there is a super- 
abundance of posts. However, choose your Grade I post with care as 
you will possibly be in it for the rest of your working life: this is the 
main reason why I cannot recommend you, young man, to be a librarian, 
for the maximum.pay on that Grade is £725—-which hardly compares with 
other professionals, 

To give you a better grasp of the situation, I have compiled a list 
of all the jobs for librarians advertised in four months’ issues of The Times 
Literary Supplement—which is a paper every good librarian spends 6d. 
on each week for the back pages. 

During the four months there were 164 jobs advertised on Grade I, 
23 on Grade II, 8 on Grade III, and 2 on! Grade IV: I have not taken 
this any further up the hierachy as the positions get even fewer. 

The 164 posts offer plenty of variety, so if the prospect of the bottle- 
neck at the next step up does not appal you, you can take your pick; 
there are a number of anomalies—or so it would seem— the numbers 
being made up of 29 posts for branch librarians and 4 for branch super- 
visors; 9 for reference assistants and 5 for reference librarians :6 for 
assistant children’s librarians, and 16 for children’s librarians; 1 was for 
an assistant in a college library and 4 were for college librarians. There 
were also 46 assorted posts for “ Senior Assistants”, 18 mobile librarians, 
16 jobs at various County Headquarters, and 7 cataloguers. Two libraries 
were asking for a Chief Librarian on Grade’. 

The difficult step is to Grade II (two posts, | as dollen librarian, and 
I at a County H.Q., were Grade I/II). Of the 23 advertised, 7 were at 
County Headquarters, 4 were in college libraries, 3 were in the reference 
section of large authorities, 2 were for cataloguers, 2 were for librarians- 
in-charge of the lending library, 1 was for a children’s librarian. One city 
offers its Deputy Grade IJ, and two Boroughs want their Borough 
Librarian at that price, 

One Borough Librarian and one Branch Librarian are at Grade 
11 / UL. 

On Grade III, we find 2 district librarians, 1 - reference librarian, 
2 chief assistants, 1 City Librarian and 2 Borough Librarians. 

Two Deputy Borough Librarians grace Grade IV, 
Surely you see, my child, that there are other spheres of endeavour 
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open to you that must offer more scope towards zhe top. Bea journalist, 
a publisher, an accountant, a bookmaker, a scldier—but do not be .a 
librarian. 

Have you any other questions, my boy, before I go? 

Why am I a librarian? 

Well, I don’t really know—you never know what will turn up, I 
suppose, but fundamentally, I just like the work! 


FLYING SQUAD 


An experiment in mobile exhibitions 


by B. W. Tack 
Essex County Library 


There is nothing particularly original in the conception of arranging 
exhibitions of books to be held outside library premises. Such exhibi- 
tions, however, tend to be large displays of general books, tied to talks 
and discussions, and extending for as much as a week. 

This type of exhibition, however, does not really preach to the un- 
converted. Book displays on such a scale uswall y attract regular readers 
and those who normally use che services the library offers. . What was 
needed, we felt, was a demonstration of the’ scope of the stock of the 
library, aimed at a particular group of people, many of whom might not 
be members of the library. 

Local clubs and societies were therefore approached and advised 
that any display or exhibition which they arranged might well be imple- 
mented with a collection of beoks on relevant topics, loaned together with 
stands and display material. This idea was well received, and‘ several 
requests for such a service emanated. In order to minimise the amount 
of staff time needed to mount such displays, it was decided to construct 
a number of stands for displaying books which would be portable, and 
yet’ make the library indeper.dent of tables >r other furniture borrowed 
on the site. Experience had shown that the space available on such 
occasions varied enormously-——from large halls capable of holding many 
free-standing units, to odd corners where cnly wall-space or a window 
sill was available. 

When considering the type of stand to construct, certain basic essen- 
tials were borne in mind. The stands must te of professional appearance, 
be easily assembled on the site, be portable and occupy the minimum of 
space when knocked down for storage. In addition it was essential that 
when built, the time needed to “dress” the unit should be kept as short 
as possible. 

Two main types of stand were therefore designed and built. One was 
for use where only wall space was available, and the other was a double- 
sided island stand -five feet long. This latter was designed so that a deep 
shelf, apron front and kicking panel could be quickly attached with con- 
cealed bolts and wing-nuts. This could be used when it was found desir- 
able to display the maximum number of sooks, or omitted when space 
was limited. Neither type of stand cost more than three pounds for. 
material, perforated and coloured hardboard being the main ingredients. 
Either stand can be lifted single-handed. 

Subsequently a further unit was built. designed around the commer- 
cial “room divider”. This design of vertical alloy tubing, with 7 
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shelves and swinging display panels, is illuminated from the top, and can 
be eight feet long and single-sided, or a four foot island unit. When 
stored it consists of units no. larger than six feet by two feet. It is very 
flexible in that it can be built in many differing shapes and sizes. 

Laundry-type fibre boxes were then purchased and packed with the 
myriad types of pegboard clips available to-day, together ‘with sellotape, 
Copydex, esparto board, stapling machines and other essential tools and 
equipment. Other boxes were kept available to convey books. 

Now when a request for a display is received, the space available is 
inspected and the theme of the exhibition considered and display material 
prepared. Simplicity is the keynote, and nothing which cannot be pre- 
pared in a professional way is attempted. All hand-prepared lettering is 
eschewed, and painted cork letters are used. Drawing pins, crepe paper 
and hand-painted posters are used discreetly, or, preferably, not at all. 
All this work is completed gradually, using revised previous material, as 
well as making new. 

On the eve of the exhibition the collapsed stands, books and other 
equipment are transported to the venue, and quickly erected. Publicity 
material for the library, members’ application forms and request cards 
are also made available. With the prefabrication described, large displays 
of books can be arranged in quite a brief period, and yet still look pro- 
fessional. The final demolition and removal seldom takes more than 
half-an-hour, and the basic equipment is carefully repacked in the pre- 
pared boxes for the next time. 

The results are generally vorai if difficult to prove. “ Showing 
the flag” is a long. term policy, but it does demonstrate to the non-library 
user the wealth of written material available about his favourite hobby 
or pastime. Many of the books displayed are reserved, and the subsequent 
visit to the library to collect the book is not, usually, the last. 

To date, displays have been prepared for local Flower Arrangement, 
Horticultural, Historical and Model Makers’ Societies, Community 
Associations, and official organizations such as the Youth Employment 
Service, culminating in the annual County Show. The staff have learned 
a lot about public relations work and have done much to break down 
some ill-conceived prejudices held by some ratepayers on the approach- 
ability of local government staff. 

Details of suppliers of equipment, designs of stands, etc., will be 

forwarded to anyone interested on application to B. W. Tuck, A.L.A., 
~ Chigwell Branch Libraries, 165, Queens Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


Pot Plants and Posters 
by Alan Bill 
Essex County Library > . 


There has recently been a lot of nonsense written and talked about dis- 
play in the library. The absurd over-emphasis on this minor aspect of 
the librarian’s work dates back to the unfortunate amount of attention 
paid to it by the 1955 A.A.L. Conference. . The advocates of DISPLAY 
(the capitals are appropriate) seem hopelessly insensible to the practical 
. objections to their ideas and unaware that many of their notions appear 
to be imbued with concepts alien to librarianship. To clear the ground 
I must make it clear that I do not consider the term “ Display ” to include 
such things as guiding, general notices and the ‘tasteful arrangement of 
greenery. Nor, in my opinion, should the term be used when referring to 
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special exhibitions of books—these are usually found in glass cases with 
hidden lighting and red plush and are intended <o show off the library’s ° 
collection of art books, or local history material, or something similar. 

~ It cannot be said too strongly that the ordinary users of a public 
library do not need to be bamboozled, tempted, seduced, encouraged or 
bullied into reading books. Most of them have a good idea of what 
they want (and the staff should be available to help them get it), and pot 
plants and posters, however artily arranged, will aot persuade them to 
read books they are not interested in. Nor is there any point in making 
a fuss about books which are already well-used A library was recently 
commended for having produced a “Display” on J. L. Hodson the day 
after he died: are his books so unpopular that they need attention called 
to them? 

The public library aims at catering for an infinite variety of interests. 
It does this by a careful and systematic arrangement of the stock backed 
up by good catalogues and bibliographies. The proliferation of little col- 
lections of books under catchpenny titles found in some libraries is bewil- 
dering to the reader and insulting to his intelligence. Assuming that the - 
library is adequately guided (and that is important) the occasional reader 
whose interest is aroused in some aspect of the world to-day does not find 
it very difficult to find the books he wants. He does not need’‘to be 
confronted as he enters the library with an inadequate and ill-assorted 
collection of books under a banner which reads “ Books behind the news” 
or some similar slogan. And the best place for new books is in their 
proper place on the shelves, not jostled together in motley confusion under 
“ Recent additions”. Another device of the Display enthusiast (I almost 
wrote “fanatic ”) is that of plastering the librery with book-jackets—but 
Mr. Surridge has dealt decisively with that particular malpractice in the 
April, 1956, issue of the Assistant, and I need waste no more space on it. 


The letter by Miss Wilden-Hart to which Mr. Surridge was replying, . 
is a perfect example of the attitude which is behind the feverish attention 
to displays and similar gimmicks that I am ettacking. She said, “Is it 
not our job to stimulate demand ...?” and went on to take the answer 
for granted. The simple answer is, of course, NO. Most of us have our 
hands full coping with the demands that already exist, and we know that 
were our resources more adequate, new demands would appear without 
the need for any stimulation on our part. The public librarian is not the 
custodian of vast numbers of little-used books which he must force upon . 
reluctant customers; he is a harassed public official trying to meet the 
needs of hordes of readers with a stock which is never large enough. The 
librarian who finds that his shelves are full of books which apparently 
no one wants to read should ask himself wh2ther the fault lies with the 
books or the readers—-and I shall be surprised if it is the latter. 
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More Timetables 
by P. S: Morrish, Greenwich Public Libraries 


“ Timetables” (railway only) were surveyed by Mr. Meorrish in the 
“ Assistant” in December, 1957. i 


The documentation of coach, omnibus and ferry services in Great 
Britain is less organised on a national level than that of railway services. 
The reasons for this would appear to be mainly historical, though there 
is the additional factor of the volume of material to be organised. 


.From the days of George Hudson, the “ Railway King,” to the 
Labour Government of 1945, the railways were continually amalgamating 
into ever larger units, culminating in the British Transport Commission. 
This process, together with the work of Thomas Cook and of George 
Bradshaw (whose Guide first appeared in 1839), and the obvious advan- 
tages of through-working and connections, quickly led to a complete 
national documentation of railway passenger services. Ommnibuses, on 
the other hand, are a more recent phenomenon. Their outlook has tended 
to be local as the operations of each company were originally designed 
to serve one or two urban centres and their hinterlands. Although there 
have been amalgamations and although the present major omnibus com- 
panies are divided into two camps, the British Electric Traction group 
and the British Transport Commission group (mainly the former Tilling 
group), this local outlook has persisted, no doubt because group control 
has been more financial than operational. 


This local outlook is reflected in the lack of comprehensive national 
timetable coverage, and only recently have some steps been taken to make 
amends. First published in 1951, the ABC Coach and 'Bus Guide is 
reasonably exhaustive of coach services, though sketchy on omnibus 
services, which must still be sought in the timetables of the respective 
companies if fuller information is required, 


The terms “bus” and “coach” are often used synonymously. 
Although the same vehicle can be used at different times as either a coach 
or an omnibus, there are subtle differences between the two.. Briefly and 
approxiniately, it can be said that omnibuses run shorter journeys more 
frequently, the seats being unbookable and the fare payable on the 
vehicle. Coaches on the other hand run longer journeys less frequently 
and the seats are to. be booked and paid for in advance. 


Coach and omnibus services, like railway services, usually have at 
least two different schedules a year, though more frequent changes are 
not uncommon. The ABC Coach and ’Bus Guide accordingly appears 
twice a year: one issue for summer services, one for winter services. A 
summer supplement is also issued. 


The arrangement of the ABC Coach and ’Bus Guide is clear and 
straightforward. After a place index, relative for the larger centres, coach 
and "bus operators are arranged alphabetically, their coach service time- 
tables being given in full. Only a summary is offered of their more 
important omnibus services, listing termini, principal places served, jour- 
ney time and approximate frequency. First and last journeys are not 
indicated and in the case of infrequent services, only the total number of 
journeys a day is given. These defects 'make it impossible to plan “in 
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advance from this publication, an omnibus tour in any particular area. 
As well as two general maps. one showing coach routes and one the 
areas served by each of the major companies, there are many smaller 
maps showing the routes of individual companies. These are not all to 
the same scale and some are only diagrammatic (chose of Birch Bros. and 
Devon General services for erample). A few cperators have no map: 
Cumberland, for example. Fares are incorporated in the place index, but 
as these are liable to frequent alteration, they are only correct to time of 
- going to press. No details are given of municipally operated omnibus 
services or of the smaller private operators. 


For complete details of omnibus services il is necessary to consult 
the official timetables of each company. Their addresses may be found 
in the ABC Coach and ’Bus Guide, in the Regional Timetables of British 
Railways or in the Passenger Transport Year Book. Alternatively, their 
general agent for the London area, London Coasta: Coaches, at Victoria 
Coach Station may be approached. The smallest local operators are only 
listed in the Passenger Transpert Year Book, where complete information 
about municipal services is also only to be fourd. The Municipal Year 
Book does not explicitly mention municipal omnibus undertakings, though 
it does mention other municipal transport facilities such as docks and 
airports. 


Some municipal undertakings issue timetables, in book or leaflet 
form, according to the extent of their operations, but where joint work- 
ing is maintained with one of the larger companies, the municipal services 
may often be found additionally and more conveniently in that company’s 
timetable as for example, Exeter Corporation omnibus services are 
included in the Devon Genezal timetable, : 


. Some of the smaller private operators are likewise accommodated 
in the timetables of larger companies, as the London Transport omnibus 
timetables for parts of the greater London arez include the services of a 
number of small private operators. Some of the largest companies, such 
_ as Midland Red and Ribble :ssue their timetables in a number of parts, 
one for each part of their area, and so it may be necessary to specify 
‘the district required when crdering timetables. 

The omnibus timetable is constructed on similar lines to railway 
timetables, though on the whole it is simpler. Normally only one or two 
routes are included in each table whereas a railway main line timetable 
may include many separate routes and extensive connections. Omnibus 
timetables do not give mileage and a.m. times aze distinguished from p.m. 
times by printing the latter bcldly, though the ABC Coach and ’Bus Guide 
and a few others do not observe this useful convention. The symbols 
referring the reader to notes are less various and most constant in -nean-. 
ing, especially those used to indicate the days of the week. While many 
rural omnibus services operate once each way on market days only, 
urban services, perhaps operating every five minutes for eighteen hours 
a day, may give rise to tables of unwieldly size. To save paper and to 
make reference easier, the tables for these more frequent services may 
be condensed by noting the first and last regular journey (plus earlier 
and later irregular ones) and between, stating “and every .. . minutes 
until” or “and at... minutes past every hour until...” | 

While the omnibus traveller can be fairly sure that a ’bus will appear 
at the advertised time, the sea-traveller is explicitly warned that services 
will operate subject to “weather and other circumstances”: gales, fog, . 
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high seas and abnormal tides soon festrict the least ambitious navigation. 
The documentation of ferry services is as erratic as the weather to which 
they are subject. å 


Essentially a ferry service is a connection by boat of two points more 
circuitously connected by land: for example, that across the Orwell from 
Harwich to Felixstowe is about one and three-eighth miles, while the train 
journey via Manningtree and Ipswich is some 37} miles. The directness 
of the journey by water is the raison d’ etre of a ferry. Although this 
definition would exclude services to the Isle of Wight or the Scilly Isles 
or the Hebrides, these may be counted as’ ferry services for convenience. 


Motor vehicle ferries may be traced in the R.A.C. Guide and Hand- 
book which lists nearly fifty, alphabetically by the more importal terminal. 
Details given include name and address of operator, period and frequency 
_of operation, charges and loading limits. It also notes “ steamer services” 
to the Scilly Isles and the Hebrides and the service for cars by train 
through the Severn Tunnel, The A.A..Handbook also lists vehicular 
ferries. 


The more important foot-passenger ferries are noted in the Regional 
Timetables of British Railways. Run in connection with rail services, 
though not all owned by the railway, these convey parcels, personal lug- 
gage and bicycles tn addition to foot-passengers. Thus the Southern 
Region Timetable gives details of services.to the Isle of Wight from Ports- 
mouth, Southampton or Lymington; the Eastern the Tilbury ferry, the 
Harwich harbour ferries and the Hull-New Holland ferry; the Scottish, 
many services of the west coast of Scotland and in the Firth of Clyde, to 
quote a few examples, 


Some ferry timetables are ' printed as tables, but many because of 
infrequency are aveneres in “ paragraph ” form, giving a line of departure 
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times against each terminal, with a note of the approximate crossing time 
beneath. Few abbreviations or signs. are used. 


` The national timetable coverage of these forms of transport is uneven. 
Those sources for ferry services, which have been mentioned, manage to 
exclude most of the Mersey ferries and all the Plymouth Sound foot 
passenger ferries. The national coverage of cmnibus services is thin, 
though there is here an astronomical quantity of material waiting to be 
organised. A good start has been made with coach services which the 
ABC Coach and ’Bus Guide deals with in a clear and reliable manner. 
Until there is equally good national coverage in one publication each for 
omnibus and ferry services, the provision of trevel information, whether 
by travel agent or by public library, will not be fully efficient. 


Since writing “More Timetables,” Mr. Merrish has left Greenwich 
for the calm of an Oxford college library -—Ep, 


Comment from the University 
David W. Hope, Assistant Librarian, Reading University Library, 


comments on several public library topics which have recently appears 
in the “ Assistant.” 


Public Library Charges 


I am amazed that, in reading numerous discussions of public library 
charges, I have encountered no complaint against charges for book 
postage. Such charges, made by some public libraries in respect of 
postage in one or both directions for books borrowed from other libraries 
or posted from the library to its own remote readers, cannot possibly 
benefit any reader by speeding circulation of books, as fines and reser- 
vation fees may possibly do; they penalise readers who need a stock 
larger than that of their local public library (or branch), and readers 
whose public libraries have the least adequate stocks are most likely ‘to 
be charged postage. If public iibraries are to be a social service available 
everywhere, the abolition of all charges for postage is vital. The public 
library service will be unsatisfactory until it equals that provided by any 
respectable university library, which both pavs all costs of inter-library 
loans and lends its readers—lends, not merely provides for reference— 
works such as Singer's History of technology and bound volumes of The 
ar ychitectural review. 


Survey of charging systems 


May I remind those planning a survey of charging systems, that such 
a survey will be complete only if it includes the systems of university 
libraries? The system generally used in university libraries has two essen- 
tial virtues: it will reveal immediately whether, and if so to whom, a 
work is on loan; it produces accurate issue statistics, for renewals are 
easily omitted in counting slips. If university librarians could spare 
enough time, it would be desirable to comzare in detail the charging 
systems of university libraries and to devise a superlative form of the 
system. It might be found desirable not cnly to redesign forms to 
encourage borrowers to supply proper particulars including the accession 
number (not the class mark instead) and to facilitate filing for rapid 
reference by the use of papers of different colours for different classes 
of loan, but also to insert inside the front covers of books brief particu- 
lars equivalent to those wanted on the borrowing form, A weakness of 
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the system is that readers fail to choose the correct entry word, frequently 
writing the editor’s name instead of the author’s. Now that some univer- 
sity libraries duplicate catalogue entries, they might find it „convenient to 
duplicate also a stock of slips for each book, for placing one or two at a 
time in the book, for signature by borrowers, the slips being replaced 
wher full of signatures. 

For the sake of accurate information and of honesty, 1 hope that the 
`- surveyors of charging systems will consider whether each charging system 
can produce accurate issue figures. As I explained in the Manchester 
Guardian of 11th October, 1958, the charging systems of many public 
libraries produce false and excessive issue figures, by counting as issues, 
renewals and even overdues (the latter as, for example, some mobile 
libraries which count overdues as issues once a fortnight, so that a book 
kept out six months records thirteen issues). Until all libraries record as 
one issue the loan of a work to a reader till he returns it, their issue 
statistics and national statistics, including them, will be false and unreliable 
as a guide to how much people are reading. 


Posts at inadequate salaries 


Does the Library Association mean to act against inadequate univer- 
sity library salaries, with maxima far below the minima recommended by 
the University and Research Section and the Association of University 
Teachers, and so help university librarians to obtain proper salaries and 
to help university libraries to obtain proper staffs? Officers of the 
A.U.T. say they are willing to help librarians, but will not act until the 
L.A. takes the initiative, in order not to tread on its toes. Will the L.A. 
take the initiative? If not, will it gladly let the A.U.T. do so? l 

` University library salaries are chaotic, while conditions vary un- 
reasonably, though even university libraries with conditions’ far inferior to 
those at Reading, are likely to provide conditions better than those in 
most public libraries. Indeed, social opportunities, long holidays and 
leave for conferences, at good university libraries greatly enhance the 
value of salaries. But this is no reason why universities should not secure 
the best possible library services by offering salaries to attract and retain 
staff or why the L.A. and the A.U.T. should not press for such salaries. 


The Assistant and the Public 


Despite Miss Buckwell’s warning (Assistant Librarian, v.51, p.231, 
Dec. 1958), we cataloguers at Reading University Library, who work in 
the reading rooms, at tables piled with books, are frequently consulted 
by readers including. new arrivals. Perhaps the blocks bearing our names, 
placed on boxes for holding books in front of us, attract readers—they 
may be accustomed to seeing such names in banks. 

To Miss Buckwell’s remark that: “An applicant may . . because 
of his individual temperament, be quite unsuited to be a library assis- 
tant”, may I add that librarianship provides a wide range of situations, 
each suiting one of many témperaments. A person who is miserable 
and almost useless in a popular lending library, with books most of which 
he knows. nothing about, may be happy and useful in an academic 
library, cataloguing works in foreign languages and helping other aca- 
demic staff and students. Another person might find cataloguing and 
answering inquiries in a university or a special library dull, yet enjoy 
being in a public lending library. Surely there is scope for qualified 
librarians of many temperaments, 
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Correspondence 
` Division of Staff 

I am so thoroughly convinced of the theoretical desirability of division 
of staff that I am sorry tc see the very real difficulties in Its way either 
belittled or exaggerated. Mr. Ramsden, in the December Assistant, 
takes the view that because whole-hearted d-vision of staff 1s -impractic- 
able now, division of staff is therefore impracticable in any degree and 
for all time in this country I would agree that such whole-hearted divi- 
sion probably does require that professional staff shall be (a) graduates, 
and (b) former students at full-time library schools, and no one believes 
that this can be achieved at a wave of the wand. But in the August 


Assistant which Mr. Ramscen quotes in his sapport, Mr. Ferry concedes 
that full-time training should be “the ultimate goal”. 


It cannot be too much emphasized that thorough division of staff 
involves a fundamental recrganization of the profession, of which these 
-are but two instances. Salaries of professional librarians must of course 
be increased, not only because we believe that to be our due, but also 
because the whole question of division of staff, with the increased effi- 
ciency which some of us bedieve it would brirg, cannot be resolved until 
they are. The profession must attract both suitable graduates and suit- 
able non-professional or clerical assistants, and at the same time provide 
an adequate salary differential between the two. At present it ts cheaper 
to employ sixteen-year-old proto-professionals, complete with their five 
G.C.E. passes, than to find suitable clerical assistants for routine work. 
(We delude ourselves if we think of “ good” (i.e. “A” stream) secondary- 
modern school leavers in this connection. They either have the ability 
to make a satisfactory career in a non-academic field, or can find far 
more congenial hours and working conditions in shops and offices than 
we can offer them in public libraries. The employment of married 
women, often in a part-tim> capacity, seems to me far more likely to 
solve our clerical labour problem). 


The public library servic? to which I look forward will employ highly 
competent professional librarians, most of ther. graduates who have been 
through full-time schools, om more or less the range of duties listed by 
Mr. Houldridge (October Acsistant, p.202). It will also, let us hope, be 
organized in such a way that their influence will be felt in even the 
. smallest service point. 


“I should be happy indeed to find some of them regarded z as readers’, 
consultants, in attendance at certain hours only at small branches which 
are otherwise staffed by non-professional assistants. Meanwhile, as I 
hinted at the beginning, there remains the possibility of partial division 
of staff, while we are workirng towards conditions which will permit its 
whole-hearted introduction. 

It is already possible, and not merely in the largest systems, to employ 
‘a small number of non-prof=ssionals on routine ‘duties. Provided that 
they are not frustrated would-be professional liorarians, they do not find 
the work irksome, and work happily with other members of the staff. 
I would add that my experience with part-time married women (in this 
capacity) has been extremely satisfactory. 


A, C. Jones, Deputy Eorough Librarian, Brentford and Chiswick. 
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The National Award 


I was delighted to see in your December issue that Eric Moon is still 
taking a lively interest in our domestic troubles, and that he has managed 
to straighten out the tale of Mr. Sleightholm so effectively. As a nego- 
tiator with the Staff Side leaders of NALGO, Mr. Moon was able over a 
considerable period to assess the relative parts played by the Library 
Association and NALGO in the negotiations for a National Grading 
decision, and as his newly-appointed successor, I have no reason to 
doubt that the picture he has drawn is a fair one. My own experience 
on the Library Association Membership Committee is so far limited, but 
it is quite sufficient for me to endorse the view that this is for once a 
case where the L.A. cannot be blamed for any incompetence. The only 
comment I would add from my own more recent service is that the work 
of Mr. Moon and others is at last having effect in that NALGO would 
now appear to be treating our claim seriously. 

Mr. Moon asks for an answer concerning the possibility of the aboli- 
tion of the National Award, and this again is a matter which has received 
very full consideration by the Membership Committee. For a number 
of reasons the committee preferred the alternative of continuing negotia- 
tions so long as there is the possibility of a satisfactory decision. At the 
time of writing there is every, possibility that some decision will be forth- 
coming by arbitration, but if the breakdown should prove to be complete, 
then no doubt the question of abolition will be reconsidered. 


Joun H. Jones, West Sussex County Library. 


Are We Bigheaded ? 


I have neither the time nor the inclination ‘to indulge in verbal mud- 
slinging with Mr. Moon, nor do I retract a word of what I said. I 
would, however, like to make one point. The whole tone of Mr. Moon’s 
letter is an example of the unfortunate attitude that we public librarians 
tend, unconsciously perhaps, to adopt towards our fellow local govern- 
ment officers. One thing that I have learnt as a branch officer of a 
large NALGO branch is that we are not alone in thinking that ours is 
the only important service in local government and that all other services 
should be subordinated to our function, for strangely enough our col- 
leagues in other departments think precisely the same about their ser- 
vices; and who is to say that they are wrong? It seems to me that rather 
than talk of the “ evasive incompetence ” of our Staff Side representatives 
on the National Joint Council, we might perhaps instead practice a little 
humility in our approach. 


MICHAEL T. SLEIGHTHOLM, Leeds Public Libraries. 


Emigration 
Comment from another emigrant 


When I boarded the liner at Liverpool last June, I possessed only an 
A.L.A. and a willingness to try anything so long as I, could get out of 
the rut in which I and so many assistants in Britain seemed to be stuck. 
Looking back, I can say with complete assurance that I have no regrets, 
and that librarianship here in Canada is, for me, a far more interesting 
and challenging career than it was for me in England. 
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The Canadian Library Association recommendations (that non- 
graduate librarians from Eritain cannot. be considered fully qualified 
librarians) is certainly in conflict with Canada’s frantic advertisements 
far British librarians—here in Saskatchewan we are being paid profes- 
sional salaries on a par with their own professional librarians, and in my 
experience anyway, the meyjority of librarians here favour certification 
on a more equal basis for the non-graduate British librarian. 

The position in Saskatchewan is, briefly, this:—The S.L.A. realise 
that the number of British librarians holding a University degree plus 
P.L.A.—their equivalent of a Batchelor of Lisrary Science—is compara-. 
tively small (not to mention the fact that many of these bright people 
may not want to emigrate as rosy futures will be awaiting them in 
Britain). Therefore a certitication committee 1s. being set up to discuss 
the whole problem of equating British and Canadian librarians. The 
results of this inquiry will. almost certainly, benefit the non-graduate 
British librarian both in salery and in professional standing. 

~ Meanwhile, individual measures have been taken by the cities who 
have advertised for British librarians, in order to offer them a position 
and a salary comparing favourably with those held’ by Canadians. 

Needless to say, my femily.and myself are enjoying a far higher 
standard of living in every way, not to mertion a clean, invigorating 
climate—even though the thermometer is hovering around the zero mark 
just now! 


STANLEY FIELDEN, North Central Saskatchewan Regional Library. 
Suggested Standards 


There is considerable divisicn in Canadian opinion and many librarians 
accept the B.A., ALL.A., as teing the same stardard as B.A., B.L.S. (We 
. might add in passing that tke General degree required for admission to 
the Canadian B.L.S. course Eas no equivalent in British university educa- 
tion; it is considerably lower in standard than the similarly-named degree 
awarded by British universit:es). 

_ There is an’ acute shortage of librarians here, and librarians holding 
the A.L.A. or F.L.A., can get jobs at good salaries in Public Libraries, 
although these may be in remote areas where zhe population is small or 
in larger towns where the possibility of promot.on is often limited. How- 
ever, the Ontario Library Association has now passed a resolution that 
the A.L.A. alone will not b> recognised as a professional qualification 
after January, 1960. . ; l l 

Canadians have taken a great deal of trouble to raise the status, of 
the librarian and naturally do not want to recognise standards which 
would be undercutting their own. Since the Library Association is in 
process of revising its system of examinations, we suggest that a com- 
mittee be set up to negotiate with the Library Associations of the Com- 
monwealth and the U.S.A. to obtain a basic scale of standards within the 
English speaking world. . This might be based on the accrediting system 
drawn up by the American Library Association and accepted by the 
Canadian Library Associatior, whereby Library schools are visited by a 
board of three members of the American Library Association who see 
that a minimum standard of tuition and equipment is maintained. Could 
not an international accrediting system be developed so that all library 
qualifications would be recognised throughout the world? 

With regard to standard, we would suggest that the true equivalent 
is as follows and that negotiations could be undertaken on these lines : — 
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British. . Canadian. 


B.A., F.L.A. B.A., M.L.S. 

B.A., A.L.A. B.A., B.L,S. r 
F.L.A B.A., B.L.S. 

A.L.A., plus 2 subjects in B.A. or B.S. in Library School 


G.C. E. at advanced ‘level. - 


‘This means that the Library Association would raise their basic 
entrance qualifications to at least two subjects in G.C.E. at Advanced 
leyel. Perhaps the A.A.L. could consider these points and persuade the 
Library Association to do something constructive to aveyiaten the position 
of its members abroad. i 


MADELEINE DE LA HAYE, ANNE SENTON JOAN MORCOM, 
2 University of Western Ontario. 


No Mausoleums 


The deal arranged between the L.A. and the N.C.L. on the one hand 
and London University on the other over the new site to replace Chaucer 
House, has one feature which needs emphasis: the design of .the new 
building is to be by architects appointed by the L.A. and the N.C.L. In 
short, there is no need to emulate the type of areDilectuty characteristic 
of the new London’ University buildings. 

But is there any hope of anything. better? Will the new L.A. H.Q. 
and N.C.L. building be yet another of the monumental monstrosities 
which are going up all over London? Or will the chance be taken to 
erect something really modern, adventurous and exciting? Are we. going 
to be so dreadfully worthy and dignified that the new building will be 
architecturally a dead letter, or shall we build in the spirit that ought-— 
and often does—characterise the library service generally? We spend 
a lot of time bemoaning the ghastly buildings of the past in which too 
many libraries have to run; no better example could be set to authorities 
of all kinds than a Headquarters building .that has the spirit of Le 
Corbusier, or the UNESCO H.Q 

' As a practical suggestion, the design of the new building should be 
thrown open to competition, thus giving a chance to young architects. 
We might get a work of genius; at the worst we shall avoid a mausoleum. 


Joun Guard WATSON, Barnett Library, Oxford University. 


Service 


I recently needed a particular. piece of intonation about a group of 
towns in a certain area. I have never been able to understand why people 
do not turn instinctively to the local library for information and help—now 
I know. I wrote to the librarian of each of the towns on my list, and waited. © 
Some replied at once giving me exactly the information which I required. 
Some sent town guides which gave me what I needed, and one librarian was 
sufficiently kind and trusting to lend me a book. Unfortunately, this picture 
covers a bare half of the libraries. One library sent me a town guide which 
made no mention of the facts I needed; one replied, “I am unable to give you 
the information you require”; no reason why or suggestions as to where I 
could get it; another one wrote after a month a long, rambling letter about 
staff holidays, and said she was having great difficulty in getting the informa- 
tion because the last town guide was 1948, and she really did not know what 
to do. Several never replied at all! 

Joan FIRTH, West Riding County Library. 
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The Pyramid 


When will the Library Association recognis2 the need for a change 1 in its 
method of awarding professional qualifications? 

All learned professional societies with the status of the Library 
Association—j.e., with a Royal Charter, a distinguished patron and a 
learned President—have three stages of qua ‘ification: novitiate: a period 
of low wages, no status and menial tasks; Associateship: the journeyman 
completed in his apprenticeship, the executive of his master, the Chief, 
and capable of most of the duties in the institution; Fellowship: the 
period of acclaim, the recognition of the. original and advanced worker, 
the doyen of the profession. Unfortunately the Library Association sticks 
to the outmoded examination system by. which it limits the number of 
Fellows only by the pure boredom of taking another set of examinations 
similar to those already passed, ` 

By imposing an examination structure of this pyramidal sort, it is 
necessary to debase the Associate’s status by pointing out that the 
examination which he has taken does not fit him for serious responsi- 
bility. The Fellow is elected on his showing in an examination of a 
type so similar to that of the Associate level that he may feel that another 
layer and yet another might be added to fit him for the position of 
Deputy and finally Chief Librarian. 

The Associate’s examination attempts to cover a vast field of know- 
ledge without recognising that the librarian’s whole existence is based 
not so much on what he knows (neither the A.L.A. or the F.L.A. will 
compete with the graduate in his subject specialisation), but on what he 
can find out. Here the librarian is supreme and has even invented more 
and more intricate systems of classification so that his mystery may be 
.kept intact. 

Certainly, the general public has no greet opinion of the librarian 
as a professional, ‘since it can see no.evidence of original work being 
required of a librarian. Even at Fellowship level the librarian is not 
required to think for himself to answer examination questions, but is 
intended to follow texts. Any examination fcr which a textbook exists 
cannot be described as one suitable for the conferment of the highest 
qualification of a learned professional society. 

Most librarians, once they have earned tne A.L.A., become some- 
thing of specialists in their particular branch of librarianship, whether it 
be in a scientific or technical library, as a cataboguer or readers’ adviser, 
or in any one of the hundred departments or <ypes of libraries. Surely 
it would be far better for the status and confidence of the profession if 
the Associate knew that he was finished with ‘edious examinations and 
could on the strength of his qualifications concentrate on his speciality. 
To prove himself outstanding and worthy of tae F.L.A., he might pro- 
duce some original work in the sphere of librarianship. So much needs 
doing that the choice of subjects should present no difficulty. By this 
means the individual would prove his ability, the Association would gain 
credit for the promotion of research and the pudlic would benefit by the 
extension of knowledge. 

J. GARDNER. 

Don’t forget, Mr. Gardner, the syllabus is even now being considered 
- for revision, and “Liaison” spoke in the distart past (July, 1957) of a 
two-tier examination system as being accepted in principle. But this was 
long ago; and soon you and I will be retiring .. . En. 
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Two for Six 


A.P.T. H for public librarians in.charge of branches or departments 
having six full-time staff. It has taken well over a year to reach this 
momentous decision since the amalgamation of A.P.T. grades threw the 
old A.P.T. IL award (for three staff) into the melting pot. One can read 
the hopes expressed in the editorial of the Assistant Librarian for October, 
1957 (“.. . higher status for librarians . . . some special scale...) and 
feel depressed. After all it didn’t take much working out, did it? ‘The 
new Grade | for three staff... Grade II for six... Grade V for fifteen 
staff, perhaps... 

What have we gained in effect? We do at least still have an “award” 
of some sort at the A.P.T. II level. But the fact that the old award has 
had a real effect ‘means that fewer will benefit from the new, since most 
librarians in charge of six staff are already on the appropriate grade. 
Consequently the number of increases from A.P.T. I to A.P.T. I] will not 
be spectacular. 

-And the major tragedy caused by the last telescoping of grades 
remains. A ridiculous number of posts is still likely to be advertised 
at Grade I. Readers of the February Assistant will have taken in Mr. 
Wilkes’ survey of posts advertised in four months’ issues of the 7.2.5. It 
is perhaps worth repeating that 164 jobs were advertised on Grade J; 
23 on Grade IL; 8 on Grade III]; 2 on Grade IV. Grade 1 can and often 
does cover the newly-qualified Senior Assistant at a Branch with six 
staff, and the experienced Librarian of a Branch with five, not to mention 
a host of other posts in between, and in Central Departments; Senior 
Assistants, Cataloguers, Children’s Librarians, Reference Librarians, And 
nothing in the new award remedies this position. : 

The L.A. Council has accordingly decided to “ protest strongly to 
NALGO against the inadequacy of the new N.J.C. Grading Decision,” 
and to press them to open negotiations for a more satisfactory award for 
qualified librarians. Another decision of the L.A. Council is that all 
members be informed of its feelings regarding the award and that mem- 
bers who are also members of NALGO be urged to press our claims 
through local NALGO branches. We may again turn to the October, 
1957, Assistant Librarian; that, too, called for action through local 
NALGO branches, and our response has left something to be desired. 
We must not ignore this new call of the L.A. Council which, in its actions 
over salaries, is proving its anxiety to carry the members of the Associa- 
tion with it and to bring them into the battle which is being fought on 
their behalf. Too many of us are content to let someone else do the 
fighting. 
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We must not stop at NALGO and o our immediate employers. Despite 
the fact that many of us deal directly with our real employers, the public, 
we are not ygt recognised by them as a profession of importance. This 
may be the root cause of our. troubles and for its eradication we must 
have recourse to the art of public relations. 

We must present our profession as one which is based on a core of 
specialised professional knowledge which n2eds both effort and intelli- 
gence to acquire. (Are we sure it does?). We must make our libraries 
competent to meet the public demand in the neld we cover. (Do we even 
know what field we are trying to cover?). We must—each one of us— 
be capable of convincing the public that we are making a vital contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the community. (Have we all convinced ourselves 
of this?). In a suspicious age we must be prepared not only to produce 
the goods, but also to demonstrate them. Only then will we be sure of 
getting paid, 


Blacklisting 
A move towards effectiveness 


The news that the Library Association is to transfer to the Society of 
~ Municipal and County Chief Librarians “ ail responsibility for .. . black- 
listing all posts for chief librarians of public library authorities . . . at 
inadequate salaries” may seem to profer na apparent benefit to the 
assistant librarian. The S.M.C.C.L. is an organisation confined strictly 
to chiefs (much more so, as Mr, Lovell has demonstrated, than the A.A.L. 
is to non-chiefs); in fact, the $.M.C.C.L. recently rejected the sugzestion 
that it opened its ranks to other chartered librarians. Can we therefore 
expect it to have the interest of any but existing chief librartans—.e. its 
members——at heart? 

It would be wise to give the S.M.-C.C.L. the benefit of the doubt. 
When it rejected the suggested widening of its scope, it was, one hopes, 
motivated by a desire to keep its commitments within what it considered 
to be manageable proportions rather than from mere exclusiveness. Nor, 
considering its recent efforts on the question o= unsatisfactory salaries at 
several levels, is the L.A. likely to throw one section (with a small “ s 
of its members to the mercy of another. 

Machinery is being constructed to ensure ‘trae smooth working of the 
scheme in a spirit of close co-operation between L.A, and S$.M.C.C.L. 
The L.A. Membership Committee will continue to be informed by the 
S.M.C.C.L. of all cases in which action is taken; all members requesting 
information about such posts in the future wil. be referred immediately 
from the L.A. to the S:M.C.C.L., while the L.A. will insert notices of its 
own in the 7.L.S. so that non-chiefs can make a first approach through 
their Association; finally branches and sections are being encouraged to 
point out to their readers the new system as publicised in the February 
Liaison. 

This transfer of responsibility would seem to possess certain advan- 
tages. The 8.M.C.C.L. is avowedly a trade union, the L.A. a hetero- 
generous body of Chartered and non-Chartered Librarians, plus authority 
members. The S.M.C.C.L. can go further in its recommendations than 
the L.A., which must base its “blacklisting” closely on comparable 
authorities; if as in the recent case of the Nozth Riding there is con- 
sidered to be no such closely comparable authority, then no “ black- 
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listing ” takes place. Furthermore, now that there are clearly defined 
fields of activity there can be no possible confusion arising from differing 
policies decided on by the two bodies for a particular post. The L.A. 
will be freed from the necessity in the case of chief librarian’s posts to 
negotiate for better salaries, a function much better performed by a trade 
union, while at the same time it may be consulted by the trade union and 
should be able to exert considerable influence from a more objective 
standpoint. Many librarians feel that the ultimate aim is for the L.A. to 
be removed in the same way from all negotiations directly concerned 
with salaries, either by the setting up of a trade union for Chartered 
Librarians or by the panel or some similar system of professional bodies 
within Nalgo. Ardent readers of the Assistant Librarian in 1958 will 
know a little of those opinions; perhaps 1959 will bring progress in one 
direction or another. 

In view of the close liaison on “blacklisting” between the L.A. and 
the S.M.C.C.L., and the fact that the L.A. is taking every possible step 
to ensure that members are referred to the S'M.C.C.L., there should be 
no excuse for librarians refusing to accept the S.M.C.C.L.’s decisions. 
The S.M.C.C.L, has been accepted by the L.A. as the negotiator in the 
matter of chief’s salaries, and each librarian, assistant or chief, should 
act on the advice of the S.M.C.C.L, as if it had emanated direct from 
the L.A. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1959 


President: E. F. Ferry, F.L.A., County Library, County Offices, Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 


Vice-President: A. C. Jones, F.L.A., Central Library, Duke’s Avenue, 
Chiswick, London, W.4. 


Hon. Secretary: J. H. Jones, A.L.A., 33, Rosebery Avenue, Worthing, 
Sussex. 


Hon. Treasurer: H. G. Hottoway, A.L.A., Public Library, Eastbourne, 
Sussex. 


Hon. Editor: D. Harrison, M.A., F.L.A., Central Library, St. Peter’s 
Square, Manchester, 2. 


Hon. Solicitors: Messrs. METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR, 
3 and 4, Clement’s Inn, W.C.2, 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 
Education and Sales: J. 8. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, 
Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 


Publications: G. LANGLEY, B.A., A.L.A., 28, Wellin Lane, Edwalton, 
Nottingham. 


Membership: Miss R. J. ENsInG, F.L.A., Central Library, Kensington 
High Street, London, W.8. 


Films: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, 
London, S.E.27. 


Assistant Secretary: R. OXLEY, A.L.A., Regional Library, Bridge Street, 
Belper, Derbyshire. 
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Correspondence 


Qualifications : At Home and Abroad 


Since my name appears in the list of the ” old familiar names ” to which 
Mr. Moon refers in his letter in your Jamuiary issue, I think it is incum- 
bent upon me to state c early what my view-point is in this matter, since 
Mr. Moon’s letter by nc means makes the situation clear. 

There are two points at issue; one is purely internal and refers to the 
Library Association’s own qualifications in relation to librarianship in this 
country, and the second. relates to. the way in which these qualitications 
are regarded abroad. In the present discussion the latter is the more 
important issue. I have never made a secret of the fact that I believe 
the Library Association’s complete stranglehold on the examination set-up 
to be, in general terms, a bad thing. Ncthing has done more to limit 
the growth of education for librarianship in this country in the post war 
years than this monopol; which cannot, uader any circumstances, allow 
for development at the speed with which it should take place in an 
expanding profession. Tais might be regarded as a purely internal matter 
without relevance to the present issue, were it not for the fact that it is 
precisely this curious pat ern of British library education which is viewed 
so oddly by librarians in those countries to which many Britsh librarians 
would now like to be gang, either for a short period or for permanent 
residence. 

It is quite understancable that Canadian Librarians find it difficult to 
equate the Fellowship of the Library Association with the qualification of 
a fully qualified Canadian Librarian. 

It is not entirely the possession of a University Degree which makes 
for this difference, although that is naturelly a matter of considerable 
concern. Nobody who Enows the pattern of education in this country 
could expect education for librarianship in Britain to be entirely post- 
graduate at this present ime, nor indeed probably for many decades to 
come. On the other hand, they can only look somewhat askance at the 
regrettably low standard of general educaticn which the Library Associa- 
tion demands as a pre-requisite to sitting professional examinations. Any 
examiner and any tutor in this country could point to hundreds of 
instances where students’ failures in examinations are due not so much 
to their misunderstanding of the protessional work as to a lack of good 
general education, upon which alone a satisfactory professional education 
can be built. What is, I taink, more important is the fact that in Canada, 
as in the United States, anyone who can claim to be a fully qualified 
librarian must have undergone some period of full time education. . In 
this country this is far from being so. There is no guarantee that any 
librarian who possesses. the full qualifications of our professional associa- 
tion has not, in fact, don so by part time study or by correspondence 
courses. Part time courses naturally vary enormously in efficiency, but 
correspondence courses, however good, can never be anything more than 
a means of passing an examination. They can never constitute an educa- 
tional experience and it would be foolishness to expect anyone who is 
accustomed to full time education as a matter of course to look with any 
favour on those who havz either been forced or have wished to avoid 
full time training. lf we are to continue to encourage librarians from 
this country to go abroad and it is devoutly to be hoped that we shall 
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always do so, then it is important for external as well as for internal 
reasons that we should start setting our own house in order. 

During this past summer when [I was in Toronto, I had the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to a number of librarians, mainly Canadian, on the 
pattern of education for librarianship in the United Kingdom. The point 
which I tried to make then is the point which I am always trying to stress . 
in similar circumstances. I do not deny and will never deny that excellent 
librarians are produced in this country, equal in calibre to those who are 
emerging in any country throughout the world. What worries me is that 
they are accomplishing this in spite of our professional education rather 
than because of it. 

These are the main reasons why I, personally, will continue to. fight 
against the present position. I want a situation to prevail in which we 
no longer have to ask for a charitable viewpoint to be extended to us by 
librarians in other countries. There is no reason why we should not 
reform our own pattern in this country and be able to claim parity as 
of right. Not only would this ease the present position in relation to 
the rest of the English speaking world, but it would undoubtedly lead to 
a healthier situation at home. 

Professional education should, and could, be something which would 
be of positive value to the young librarian and help him in his career. 
At the moment it is primarily regarded as a way of teaching candidates 
sufficient tricks to enable them to fool the examiners. Our syllabus is 
old-fashioned, our teaching agencies vary alarmingly in quality, our 
examination system is manifestly inefficient. Also, our refusal to accept 
the division of professional and non-professional workers i in our libraries 
leaves us in a State of uncertainty as to who are the people who need 
professional training. Apart from this—everything is all. right!. The 
important thing is that the defects can be remedied. 

It is patently stupid to suggest that the Library Schools are in any 
way acting against the professional interest in this matter. Probably no 
body of people have done more in the post war years to encourage their 
past students to try their wings in other countries; indeed, Mr. Moon 
himself is an example of one of these and it is singularly’ ungracious, at 
this time of re-assessment of our educational pattern, to make the sugges- 
tions which he has done in his letter. 

Roy SrToxes, Head of Loughborough Library School. 
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Staff Division 


Mr. Ramsden’s letter, published in the December, 1958, issue of the 
Assistant, seéms to me to put the cart before the horse, if he really wishes 
to argue that staff division in this country is impracticable because of our 
arrangements for professional education. ‘Dur attitude should surely be 
that if we were to decide that we wanted staff division, the educational 
resources would have to be adapted to the requirements. 

In fact, however, such division already exists, and seems to work 
well, in Government libraries In a lecture at the North-Western Poly- 
technic last year, entitled “ Professional work for professional librarians,’ 
and published by the N.W.P., Mr. Mallaber explained that when the 
Treasury agreed to recognise Librarianship és a grade in the Civil Service, 
it was laid down as a condition that Librarians should perform only 
genuinely professional tasks, all others being done by clerical officers; 
‘he went on to point out that this involved him in examining in detail 
every job done in his library so as to decide what really had to be done 
by ‘professionals. As a result he had arrived at a ratio of prefessional 
to O EEP staff of, if I remember rightly, something in the order 
of 1:5, 

I expressed the view at the time that ore of the most useful things 
that could result from this lecture would te a detailed account of the 
results of Mr. Mallaber’s deliberations so that the rest of us could make 
use of them—since the work of deciding what are and what are not 
professional duties Aas already been done for a group of libraries, it 
seems quite needlessly wasteful for other libraries to have to go through 
the whole process for themselves. 

However, the main purpose of this letter is to point out to Mr. 
Ramsden that his thinking in this respect is well behind the times since 
the arrangement which he says will not worx in this country is, in fact, 
already flourishing. It is not implicit in this arrangement that the maxi- 
mum salary obtainable by a clerical officer is Jower than the minimum 
paid to a librarian; on the contrary there ts considerable parallelism 
through part of the scale. Furthermore, there is nothing to prevent a 
clerical officer who develops an interest in the profession from studying 
and taking the exams. 

This arrangement carries its own problems, of course, and it is prob- 
ably true that its general adoption would imply a considerable shrinkage 
in the size of the “ profession,” but by the same token it would probably 
go up in general esteem and would thereby command higher salaries. 
ee a situation might also more strongly attract graduates into the pro- 
ession. 

R. J. Hoy, School of Oviental and African Studies. 


Support for Mr. Lovell 


To allow a Chief Librarian to serve on the A.A.L. Council rather 
savours of allowing him to run with the hare and with the hounds. What 
would his position be, for example, if the A.A.L. were to have their 
differences with the $S.M.C.C.L or with a Local Authority Association? 
The great strength of the A.A.L. lies in the fact that no member of its 
Council has any divided loyalties to impede his free speech. The average 
A.A.L. Councillor is a starry-eyed idealist with a studied irreverence for 
the rule book. Whoever saw a starry-eyed Chief Librarian who was not 
bound hand and foot to standing orders, rules and regulations? Keep off 
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the Chief Librarians is my advice even if they appear to have their quota 
of starry eyes. Dealing with Local Authority Committees breeds an 
embittered cynicism quite out of keeping with A.A.L. affairs. The poor 
old Chief can’t help turning sour, it’s his ulcers that do it. 

Whilst in full spate may I enquire of someone in authority what the 
exact position of the Special Librarian is in A.A.L. affairs? At what 
point does he cease to be an Assistant and become a Chief Officer? I 
have been a little uneasy about several of the nominations to the Council | 
in the last few years on this point and several suspicious looking nomina- 
tions appeared this time. Can their position be defined for us? It would 
be very wrong to exclude Public Chief Librarians if Special Chief 
Librarians were allowed to stand, apparently in defiance of tradition. 


D. E. Davinson, Dukinfield Public Library. 
Another View 


The tradition that Chief Librarians shall not serve on the A.A.L. Council 
or Council committees is comparatively recently established, and in 
many cases in the past few years the decision by newly-appointed Chiefs 
to resign from active A.A.L. work has meant that the Association has 
been greatly weakened. 

We are sure that Yorkshire is not the only Division which includes 
in the ranks of its Committee, Chiefs of small authorities whose outlook 
more nearly approaches that of the assistant than that of a Chief. Indeed, 
Chiefs of the nature referred to by Mr. Lovell in the January Assistant 
may to a great extent be termed glorified branch librarians, Can the 
librarian of an authority of 30,000 or less be really compared with the 
‘Big Brothers” of the larger systems? Many young assistants view 
with more suspicion the ideas formulated by the deputy chiefs of large 
systems, many of whom already serve on the A.A.L. Council and most 
Divisional Committees. 

The Association would do well to encourage the Chiefs of small 
authorities to continue to participate freely in its affairs. Although logic- 
ally they have no place in our ranks, they are usually young in years or 
outlook and bring to the A.A.L. Committees on which they serve a keen- 
ness tempered by a modicum of responsibility only gained by their type 
of experience. The mantles of the Gurner Joneses and Gardners of the 
past have been capably donned by many of our younger chiefs, and it 
would be unfortunate for the Association if their enthusiasm was damned. 


C. W. TAYLOR, W. S. H. ASHMORE, Sheffield City Libraries. 


Mr. TAYLOR and Mr. ASUMORE are Chairman and Secretary respectively 
of the Yorkshire Division. 


Angry Young Man! 


There has been a good deal of speculation in your columns recently as to why 
many good people are leaving public libraries. The reason seems to me to be 
fairly simple. Surely in few other jobs of comparable nature does one have to 
work for so many years doing largely routine, unintelligent, and subordinate 
tasks before being entrusted with interesting and satisfying occupations and with 
real responsibilities. Under the present system those with active minds and the 
desire fully to develop their personalities will always rebel against the drudgery 
and authoritarianism of public libraries, and seek some environment where they 
can get away from mere clerical work, practice librarianship, and be allowed 
some scope for initiative and individuality. 

What surprises me is not that so many good people leave public libraries, 
but that so many stay. m R. C. SAXBY, 


Both Sides of the Counter 
by Daphne Hook 


You work in a small technical library in a small provincial town. It 
is November and it is raining. 

“Can I borrow that took on automation, by Smith (or is it Brown?), 
published in America abou: 1950. No, serhaps it was published in 
Germany and translated by Smith (or was it Brown?). Anyway. you are 
sure to recognise it, it has a bright green cover.’ 

“ Can you get me details of a research project on leadership carried | 
out by an American railway company a few years ago?” 

“Can I have some figures showing the rise in production per hour 
in all American industries from 1947 onwards, by 9 o’clock to-morrow?” 

“T am sorry; I have .eft Operations Research applied to Inventory 
Control by The ‘Case Tnstizute of Technology on a train in Leeds, could 
you borrow me another cosy urgently...” 

“I am sorry, the bock on personnel, the new one which cost six 
pounds, has been sent to Persia; of course, it hasn’t been lost, but the 
office out there doesn’t know where it is at the moment.” 

“Please can I have...” “Iamesorry....” repeating and repeating 
like a Wagnerian leitmotiv. 

And then comes the invitation to do a short piece of research work 

on technical and social subjects in London. You sit in your own library, 
anticipating your temporary escape and savouring the delights of the 
bibliographical resources offered to you. The oaly difficulty is choosing 
from such abundance. Shal. you decide on the commonsense and stolidity 
of the present-day Patents Office Library, with, however, its memories of 
Trollopian civil servants and therefore the delignts of London life of a 
century ago. Or shall it be the Science Library, which is so near the 
Victoria and Albert and the joys of 18th centuzy bindings and the Somer- 
set Maughan Theatre Collecion? After all, itis not wise to do toc much 
technical work at one time. For that reason perhaps you will not go 
quite so often to The British Institute of Management, perhaps the Jame- 
sian elegance of U.S.LS. and its nearness to the private art galleries in 
Bond Street would make a contrasting and therefore suitable background 
to the work you are doing. After all you will have a complete list of 
correct bibliographical references, you will know correct titles of periodi- 
cals, you will know the catalogues, you will know the classifications. 
Three hours work a day wil. suffice. 
After the delights of ant.cipation, reality was somehow not quite the 
same. It is strange how the neatly typed list oZ references gets displaced 
by the week’s grocery list. ‘Did I really need the Transactions of the 
American Economic Society for 1927? Surely, it is 1937 or even 1947. 
What was the name of that took with the red and white cover? Where 
could I get a copy of the research carried out at Harvard in 1955? Was 
the article in the June, 1957, issue of the I.L.O. Review really relevant? 
Where could I get a picture o2 the first automatic four mill which started 
in Philadelphia in 1784? 

‘Never mind, the librarian would know. “ Please can you help me, 
please can you help me...” “Jam sorry, I am sorry...” Perhaps, 
after all, the notice ‘If you ere unable to replece the book in the right 
place, please leave it on the table, did apply to me, too. Perhaps I had 
been a little too hasty in critic.sing that location index. Perhaps it would 
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be better if I knew a little more about the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion... Perhaps, perhaps, perhaps. 

After this climacteric experience, my own library appeared like a safe 
harbour in a stormy sea, my books, as battered, and trusty veterans whose 
habits I knew and my enquirers as friends. 

“I would like to borrow a book on the influence of the sin versie: 
on management training, published during the war and written by a 
Spaniard.” 

“ Of course, I would be delighted to find it for you.” 

And I mean it—now, 





A.A.L. 
PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCEMENT 
Again available: 
PHILLIPS, W. HOWARD. A Primer of Book 


Classification. Price 10s. (8s. to members of the 
Library Association), post free. 


Temporarily out of print: 
(Revised editions in preparation) 
Final Examination Guide. Part 1. Bibliography and 
book selection. 1954. 


BINNS, NORMAN E. An maod to Histori- 
cal Bibliography. 1953. 
















The reduced prices of A.A.L. publications when supplied to members 
of the Library Association apply only to copies ordered directly from 
the Honorary Education and Sales Officer (J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, 
Halstead Gardens, London, N.21) or from Divisional Publications’ 
way They do not apply to copies ordered through normal trade 
channels. 






TURNER GILBERT 


The private press: its achievements and infimence, published by the 
Association of Assistant Librarians (West Midland Division). 24pp., 2s. 

Copies of this pamphlet, which is well recommended for Registration 
students, can still be obtained trom Miss A. H. Higgs, A.L.A., Reference Library, 
Birmingham, 1. 


The A.A.L. Council extends a welcome to any assistants or parties of 
students who would like to attend one of its meetings. This year the 
Council meets at Chaucer House at 1.30 p.m. on Thursday, 19th March, 
17th September, and 12th November, and at the Police Assembly Hall, 
Nottingham, on Thursday, 14th May. So that accommodation may be 
assured, will members wishing to attend, please give as much notice as 
possible to the Honorary Secretary, 33, Rosebery Avenue, Worthing, 
Sussex. 
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BEG, BORROW OR BUY? 


- Council Notes—22 January 


The January Council Meeting is always an unpredictable mixture of the 
routine and the unexpected. The routine is inevitable since at this meet- 
ing appointments have to be made of committees and their chairmen, 
dates arranged for future meetings, officers co-opted—in fact all the 
machinery has to be set n motion once more so that the year’s business 
may be tackled. The unexpected is always likely to arise since each year 
brings its crop of new feces to put the sitting members on their mettle. 
Mr. Ferry, beribboned with his Presidential badge of office, took the 
Chair for the first time wizh such success that the routine items were never 
dull, whilst the clashes of opinion were always good-natured. 

The present officers cf Council were all re-elected and co-opted, and 
Mr. Thompson was elected Chairman of Council. The Standing Com- 
mittees were appointed, and Council then adjourned to allow them to 
meet, 

Having survived lunch, Council re-assembled at 1.30 p.m. Mr. 
Langley led on behalf of the Press and Publications Committee in report- 
ing the morning’s deliberations, and the item to attract most attention 
was a decision not to review A.A.L. publications in the Assistant 
Librarian. Mr. Phillips, supported by Mr. Surridge, deplored this atti- 
tude, feeling that we should have sufficient confidence in our publications 
to face up to criticism even in our own journal. However, the majority 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by E. F. Ferry i 


FIRST 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


As the First Professional Examination is now old enough to have over- 
come most of the initial quirks and cranks to which such things are 
prone, this seems to be a suitable occasion upon which to devote an entire 
edition of the Supplement to a discussion of the questions set in Novem- 
ber, 1958. At the time of writing, the results have not been promulgated, 
but, at the risk of incurring the wrath of candidates, one may say that 
the papers were reasonable in all respects. It seems that the examination 
has settled down in its proper perspective—a preliminary gallop in pre- 
paration for Registration. If we are to accept this, then the summer pass 
figure of 41 per cent can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. At a guess, 
it would seem that some assistants are still attempting what is, after all, a 
professional examination without adequate preparation, or too early in 
their careers, or both. Nobody in their right senses would expect 100 
per cent success, but we should be able to look forward to more con- 
vincing results than this. There are too many facets of this question to 
discuss here—but perhaps I may have the opportunity to argue in various 
parts of the country during the coming presidential year. 


We have not attempted to cover every question in this supplement. 
Those which can readily be checked in text-books have been deliberately 
ignored in order to devote more space to questions which called for 
opinion and judgment. It might be as well to reiterate the warning that 
contributors have sometimes attempted to cover every point, and in 
doing so have taken far more time and space than is possible under 
examination conditions. 


With this edition, I hand over to Frank Atkinson, whose Christian 
name typifies some of the comments he has made on educational matters 
during the last two or three years. I suppose this is a case of being hoist 
with one’s own petard, but I know Mr. Atkinson well enough to have 
confidence in his ability to introduce a new and lively note to the 
Supplement. 


It is my pleasant duty once again to record grateful thanks to all 
those contributors who have made this task so easy over the past three 
years, and to those who have helped to produce the present set of answers 
—Miss L., E. Howlett, Messrs. D. P. Mortlock, J. M. Orr and W. H. 
Snape. 


First Paper 
LIBRARIANSHIP : PURPOSE 


Q.2 Describe how the work of an assistant in a public library differs from that 
of an assistant in one of the following types of libraries: (a) university, (b) 
industrial, (c) learned society. 

(The following notes attempt to draw a comparison with all three types 
of libraries). 


i 


The public rate-supported library offers a service to the residents in a local 
government area. These peaple will comprise a cross-section of society, con- 
taining persons, who might well be members of any other type of library. Because 
of this the services offered by, and thus the probable work of an assistant in, 
a public library will be similar to that of any other type of library. However, 
whilst fundamentally the same there may be a considerable difference in degree. 
One decided difference from the three to be compared for the purpose of this 
question is that the public library caters for children, and the staff must organise 
a service for them and undertake the work which that entails. In addition the 
assistant in a public library may be called upon, at some time in his career, to 
perform any of the duties which assistants in the other three are engaged upon. 
That is—to a greater or lesser degree. F 

The materials he will handle will be the same. In the libraries of universi- 
ties, industrial firms, and learned societies, however, there will be a greater 
number of foreign acquisitions and language qualifications are often demanded 
of the staf. They will also buy more specialised works which the public library 
might well leave to inter-library co-operation schemes. The staff may need to 
have special subject qualifications. More periodicals will be taken by these 
libraries than is usual in a pubiic library. This is specially. the case in industrial 
libraries where the emphasis is on up-to-date information. An assistant here 
will be required to organise special loans schemes for this material in addition 
to indexing and abstracting services from them. Micro-texts are being more 
and more used by these libraries creating different storage and usage problems 
for the staff. 

Discarding of material will be greater in a public library, though it may 
be high in industrial libraries. 

Classification and cataloguing of materials are common to all; the univer- 
sity library and the learned society library regarding the author catalogue as 
the more important, whilst the other two emphasise the subject catalogue. The 
assistant in an industrial library might well have to acquire a knowledge of a 
special classification scheme. i 

Assistants in a public library will find more of their time taken up by 
lending services, and they may need to operate this service from a mobile 
library, a feature not found in the other types. D/fferent systems of charging 
will be found varying from the simple ledger system in a low issue industrial 
library to complicated photo and punched card systems of high issue public 
libraries. Postal lending may be more prevalent ir a learned society library, 
though perhaps no more so than in some county library systems. The work 
connected with the ancillaries of lending services, fines and overdues, will be of 
greater volume in a public library. 

Of reference services, probably the reverse is true. The public library 
assistant will probably spend less time on this work than those in the other 
three. So much of this type of work is done by the industrial library that 
assistants are often termed Information Officers. 

Personal service to readers will be less freely given in a public library, not 
because it is less necessary, but because the assistants seldom have the time to 
offer it, and because it may not be demanded so oñten. On the other hand 
assistants in a public library will be engaged more often wtih display work and 
publicity ventures of all kinds. 


Q.5 What qualities would you say are really necessary to make a really com- 
petent library assistant? 


No person can make a really competent library assistant unless he or she 
has reached a reasonable educational standard. This is the main quality neces- 
sary, a fact recognised by the Library Association which insists on a minimum 
of 5 “O” level G.C.E. subjects from persons intending to sit its examinations. 
Apart from examinations, the work undertaken by assistants, both professional 
and non-professional, in libraries is of sufficient complexity to demand a high 
standard of intelligence. ‘The task of finding a “lost ticket” in the Brown 
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Fourth Paper 
LIBRARY STOCK: USE ' 


Q.1 A variety of material other than bound books is used in reference libraries, 
e.g. loose-leaf publications, unbound items, etc. Describe some of this material 
indicating any special advantages and disadvantages it has both for the librarian 
and the user. 


Non-book material used to-day in reference libraries includes :-—-illustrations, 
lantern slides, negatives and prints, films, filmstrips, micro-records-—microfilm, 
microfiche, microcard—gramophone records, tape recordings, newspapers, news 
cuttings, periodicals, vertical file material, pamphlets, trade catalogues, maps 
and manuscripts. Every kind of record is grist to the librarian’s mill and we 
cannot now describe them in detail. Whatever the type or size of library the 
good reference librarian will need and be able to use all of it. 

The main advantages of this material to both user and librarian are: — 

(1) It is presented in a form that is essential to or preferred by the user, e.g. 
pressmen and designers looking for suitable illustrations or ideas, tape recordings 
and gramophone records for blind persons. 

(2) The information contained is not available in any other form—many 
periodical articles, pamphlet material, technical reports, trade catalogues and 
microrecords of out of print or rare material. 

(3) It is presented in a form which makes a contribution to the administra- 
tive problem, saving initial costs and storage space—e.g. micro records of many 
books are cheaper than the original even if still available secondhand. 

The main problem for the user is getting accustomed to thinking in terms 
of this “ non-traditional ” material and overcoming prejudice against the use 
of micro-readers (research workers and university professors seem to be the 
chief * stick in the muds,” as they are the main users of this material}. Recently 
Westminster Public Library has greatly increased the numbers of its visible strip 
index guides to this material. The librarian has his usual problems in selection, 
acquisition, arrangement and recording, storage and exploitation. Special equip- 
ment and cataloguing techniques are needed. For vertical file material, etc., 
frequent weeding is needed to remove ephemeral material. 


Q.2 Discuss the various uses which the librarian can make of ` The Bookseller” 
(or, “ The Publishers’ circular’) and the “ British National Bibliography,’ com- 
menting on the differences between them. 


All three bibliographical tools mentioned are essential to the librarian who 
claims to be a bookman. ‘The first two are trade periodicals forming the basis 
of the trade bibliographies known respectively as Whitaker's Cumulative Book 
List and the English Catalogue. B.N.B. is Britain's centralised cataloguing 
service, and also combines the functions of a current national bibliography and 
an aid to book selection. 

They are all aids in building up a wide book knowledge of current literature. 
They all appear weekly and have monthly, quarterly, annual and multi-annual 
cumulations of their book lists. The two trade publications also carry editorial 
matter, articles and regular features of interest to the trade and librarians. But 
these are not features that the students should read about. You MUST get copies 
regularly and study them. I for instance only see the Bookseller and B.N.B. 
regularly and was pleasurably surprised by the commendable improvement in 
the Publishers’ Circular (ts monthly “ Book Fare on New Books and Paper 
Backs ” and “ Bookman’s Leisure—Plays, Films and Radio’ programmes related 
to Books ”; Listing of maps in the first issue each month). The trade periodicals 
are basically author and title listings, but note the Bookseller’s subject catch- 
word entries; they both list reprints unlike B.N.B. which does not; their “export” 
numbers are eagerly studied by bookmen all over the world; the quarterly and 
annual C.B.L.’s carry a useful section on “ Government Publications "; Pub- 
lisher’s Circular has a ‘‘ Books wanted ” section much used by librarians. 
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B.N.B.’s classified section is arranged by the Dewey Decimal system and has 
full main entries based on the Anglo-Americaa Code. lts combined author, 
Series, subject and title Index is-a model for cassified catalogue makers. The 
“ featuring ” alongside the class numbers in the classified section is B.N.B.’s 
guide for the subject heading in the dictionary catalogue. Combined with the 
unit cards it issues on standard 12.5 x 7.5 cm. catalogue cards B.N.B. provides 
a much needed centralised cataloguing service (the card service is too often 
overlooked by F.P.E. studen:s). It does not lis: music scores (now listed quar- 
terly in the British Catalogue of Music), mars, cheap novelettes, and lesser 
government publications. Seme librarians have used it for ordering new books, 
others use its serial numbers for this purpose and for notifying their additions 
to the Regional Library Bureau Union Catalogue. Manchester for a time used 
B.N.B. as the basis of its branch catalogues. B.N.B. cumulations (1951-54 
sara section just to hand) are extremely useful current subject biblio- 
graphies. 


Q. 3. The Library Association publishes two important bibliographical tools: 
“ Library Science Abstracts’ and “ The Subject Index to Periodicals.” Either 
(a) Describe EACH of these and comment on their usefulness; or (b) Select a 
similar abstract journal and a subject index to periodicals in a subject of your 
choice, and describe these and comment on the usefulness of BACH. 


L.S.A. The foreword to the current volume of L.S.A. will provide together 
with the contents list the answer to the describing part of the question. There 
is no real alternative to reading this for the student. Any F.P.E. candidate who 
has not read it and made notes on it ought not to be allowed to sit. L.S.A. 
together with Library Literature issued by the H. W. Wilson Co., N.Y., covers 
all significant library literature, since 1950. Mr. Whatley and his 70 voluntary 
abstractors and translators do a fine job. It is an essential tool for the librarian 
and student wishing to keep abreast of modern developments in librarianship or 
trade information on a special topic or by a particular author. The six-year 
(1950-55) cumulation of the index should now be supplemented by a six-year 
cumulation of the abstracts themselves. 

For a description and note on the use of “ The Subject Index to Periodicals ” 
students should consult the North Western Newsletter, March, 1955. 


Q. 4. Describe any Two encyclopaedias concerned with special subjects. 


Points to note with regard to encyclopaedias on a special subject are:— 
(1) Arrangement—whether alphabetical, classified or arbitrary; (2) Scope—limits 
of the subject matter; (3) Treatment—whether truly international in outlook or is 
there a national bias; (4) Edition and date—gives some idea, together with the 
preface, of the up-to-dateness of the matter presented; (5) Preface will normally 
tell what type of person is aimed at; (6) Indexes—their number, type and accur- 
acy; (7) Bibliographies—scope and up-to-dateness, whether periodical articles 
include; (8) Illustrations, maps, tables, statistics—their number, type, effectiveness 
and accuracy; (9) Some note should also be made of the value of earlier editions 
and the arrangements made (if any) for future revision. Students might profit- 
ably scan recent reviews of Landau’s Encyclopaedia of Librarianship. 


Q. 6. Many different kinds of year books are published. Describe Two year 
books which are dissimilar, noting their content and arrangement, and indicate 
ways in which each is useful in answering queries. 


Yearbooks: Wyer: Reference work lists four groups:—biographical, statis- 
tical, almanac and special almanac; e.g. Who’s Who, Annual Abstract of Sta- 
tistics, World Almanac, Annual Register, Statesman’s Yearbook. Shores: Basic 
reference. sources Cpt. 4 says that year books are invaluable for answering trend 
questions—involving current developments in specific areas. He identifies. three 
groups: Encyclopaedia supplements; almanacs; subject records of progress. 
The latter are of great value in science and technology. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


e 
The 1959 Annual General Meeting of the A.A.L. will be held at 
the Police Assembly Hall, Nottingham, on Wednesday, {3th May. 
Notices of motion for this meeting must be submitted in writing, signed 
by two members of the Association, to reach me within fourteen days 
of the publication of this notice. If a member is proposing to submit 


an amendment to the Rules of the Association, such amendment must 
be signed by at least ten members, 
JOHN H. JONES, 


Honorary Secretary. 
33, RoSEBERY AVENUE. 


WORTHING, 
SUSSEX. 





view was that adverse criticism would be detrimental to sales and that 
this should be avoided. 

The report of the Education Committee had a calm reception. 
Matters of note included the appointment of Mr. Frank Atkinson as 
editor of the examination supplements in the Assistant Librarian, a deci- 
sion on a motion from the East Midlands Division to ask revisers of 
correspondence courses to ensure that no textbooks were listed for read- 
ing that were not readily available, and the announcement of the winner 
of the Martin Award for the best correspondence course student in the 
First Professional Examination. The honour goes to Miss C. E. Davies, 
who receives the congratulations of us all. 

The Policy Committee had been faced with a short but meaty agenda. 
Consideration was given to apathy in national professional elections, and 
this is to be pursued further at the next meeting. Blacklisting was once 
again under discussion, this trme on the decision of the Library Associa- 
tion Council to leave the blacklisting of the posts of chief librarians of 
public libraries to the S.M.C.C.L. Council confirmed the Policy Com- 
mittee’s approval of this decision, and the hope was expressed that all 
members of the Association would give their loyal support to the revised 
procedure. Consideration was given to a letter in the January issue of the 
Assistant Librarian concerning the tradition that chief librarians shall not 
serve on the Council and committees of the Association. The value of 
the tradition was recognised, but it was considered best to let members 
use their own discretion at election times. 

In the realm of Finance, Mr. Holloway was able to report upon the 
successful outcome of the negotiations with the Library Association for 
an increase in our capitation grant. The interim increase of 1s. 3d. per 
head has been fully reported in Liaison, and members will have been 
gratified to note the congratulations of the L.A. upon our housekeeping. 
The controversial item in the report of the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee concerned an application from the Manchester Division for a 
grant towards the cost of purchasing a duplicator. The committee, wary 
of creating a precedent, had decided instead to offer a loan of £30. This 
issue divided Council into the O. and M. boys, who regarded the proper 
equipment of divisions as money well invested, and the beg, borrow or 
acquire brigade who claimed that money was a limited commodity and 
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better spent elsewhere. Mr. Pickles, the new secretary of the Manchester 
Division, in a forceful mzeiden speech, attacked the niggardly attitude of 
those who advocated a policy of make-do-and-mend, and with the able 
support of Mr. Phillips who innocently declared that he didn’t think 
“that Council should overrtle any of its major committees,” the matter 
was referred back. 

There followed two cocuments for approval, and as is inevitable on 
these occasions, there was difficulty in achieving any form of wording 
which would meet with the approval of all 47 members of Council. The 
first for consideration was a draft for a new edition of Invitation and 
Opportunity which is an mtroductory leaflet fer new members. After a 
few unsuccessful attempts ta amend it, Council agreed that this was a 
matter far better handled by the Press and Publications Committee. 

The second documen: was the Annual Report, and this had to be- 
approved bv the full Council. In the event, the amendments proposed 
all managed to avoid time-westing trivialities such as matters of »unctua- 
tion, and the report received a comparatively smooth passage. 

An invitation from the East Midlands Division to hold the Presiden- 
tial Induction and the Annual General Meeting at Nottingham was gladly 
accepted since it will enable members to honour Mr. Ferry on his home 
territory. There followed the choice of speaker for the A.A.L. Session 
at the Torquay Conference of the Library Association, and the honour 
went to Mr. Harold Smith 

As usual, the meeting ended with the reports of representatives on 
the L.A. Council and its committees. Optimistic as always, Council readily 
supported two motions caling for a review of the kitchen organisation 
and for adequate catering <acilities in the new Chaucer House. 

Thus the meeting ended and members wen: their various ways hap- 
pily dreaming of edible food. 

JOHN H. Jones. 
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Visual Aids in Librarianship 
by Walter F. Broome, Hon. Films Officer, A.A.L. 


The Association of Assistant Librarians had the honour to, be the first 
professional (or any other) body to sponsor a sound film depicting the 
services of the Public Libraries of Great Britain. That film has been 
distributed throughout the world and is still circulating. It was followed 
by another shorter sound film which depicts the service which Public 
Libraries can and do give to Industry and Commerce. Both films were 
produced for showing to the Public to give a rapid visual survey of the 
Public Library background. 

Continuing this policy of keeping ahead with professional educational 
material and methods, it has been decided to set up a loan collection of 
2in. by 2in. slides in colour and monochrome of various aspects of Library 
Science. The collection is available for loan selection by schools, staff 
guilds, public relations officers, youth employment officers, ete., and indi- 
vidual students. (The Hon. Films Officer will be pleased to hear from 
any librarian who has visual material of a suitable nature for the collec- 
tion, with terms on which it could be made available). 

The collection of slides at present listed amounts to nearly 500. These 
are suitably mounted and labelled. The subjects covered include: —The 
history of the Title Page, Examples of Private Presses, Historically impor- 
tant early printing, Book Illustration, Bibliographies, Periodical Indexes, 
Library Services, Charging Methods, Display, Junior Library, Library 
Buildings (facades and plans), Gramophone Record Collections, Book- 
binding, etc. The collection is continually growing. The usefulness of the 
transparencies cannot be over-estimated in view of the rapid growth and 
increasing complexity of professional techniques. From the list of trans- 
parencies selection is infinitely variable to meet any need for which the 
illustration may be required. To cover cost of postage and insurance it 
has been decided by the. Council that a charge of fourpence shall be made 
for monochrome slides and sixpence for colour slides. 

-~ Where a projector is not available lone students can make good use 
of 2in. by 2in. slides by looking at them in a hand viewer such as the 
“Jafro” or any similar viewer. Some of these viewers can also be 
obtained with an attachment for viewing filmstrips, which can also be 
viewed very satisfactorily in a microfilm reader. 

To assist those who wish to use films and filmstrips in their work, a 
revised list of material is appended. Addresses of distributing agents will 
be found at the end of the list. The Hon. Films Officer will be pleased 
to advise on filmic visual material which is available and useful for 
various aspects of Library Science and Publicity. 

The address to which requests should be made is:— 

THe Hon. FILMS OFFICER, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, LONDON, S.E.27. 
FILMSTRIPS. 


Book PRODUCTION. 


“Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record in 5 parts, 197f. 
(Common Ground). 
(A comprehensive survey in detail with excellent notes. Specially 
recommended). 
Part 1. General history, 36f. General account from Assyrian to 
modern times. 
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Part 2. Paper making, 36f. 
Part 3. Printing, f. Letter press printing—machinery and pro- 
cesses. 
Part 4. *[lustration processes, 44f. Omits colour printing. 
Part 5. Bookbindirg and publishing, 38f. 
“ Books,” 21f. (B.LF.). 
Book production throughout its processes. 
“How a book is made,” 10f. (B.I.F.). 
A very elementary :ntroduction, 


BOOKBINDING. 


“ Bookbinding,” by Starley H. Cox, 28f. (Daily Mail). A practical 
account of simple tookbinding. 

“ Bookbinding and publishing,” 38f. (Common Ground). 
(Part 5 of “Book production in Eurore,” by P. D. Record). 


IZLUSTRATION PROCESSES. 


“ Albrecht Dürer,” 26f. (G.B.). 
A good collection including woodcuts and engravings.” 
“Copperplate engraving and etching—1[5th to [8th centuries,” 36f. (Part 
3 of “Graphic Art’). (E.P.). 
“ Illustration processes,” 44f. (Common Ground). 
(Part 4 of “ Book production in Europ2,” by P. D. Record). Omits 
colour printing. 
“ Lithography,” by Yevoade and Bromfield, 43f. (E.F.V.A.). 
A detailed account o? the process. 
“ Medieval woodcuts,” by S. Savage. (Common Ground). 
The art of printing from wooden blocks from 12-~16th century. 
“ Modern wood engravings,” by S. Savage, 39f. (Common Ground). 
From late 18th century to the present. 
“Roots of book illustration,” 37f. (Part I of “Graphic Art”) (E.P,). 
Picture story-telling f-om the earliest times. 
“Victorian book and periodical illustration,” 276f. (Part 5 of “ Graphic 
Art”). (E.P). 
. Cruikshank, Rosetti, Caldecott, Greeneway, etc. . 
“Wood engraving,” 42f. (Unicorn Head), 
History and technique. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE. 


“ Bibliographies of bibliography,” by Michael Saich, L. M. Payne and 
W. F. Broome, 31df. (N.W-P.). 
. prepared for stucents of Registration Examination. 
“ Charging Methods,” by W. F. Broome, 33f, (A.A.L.). 
All the usual methods described. 
“ Display in the library,” by Walter F. Broome (in production) (A.A.L.). 
“ Exploiting periodicals,” by L. M. Payne; ed. by W. F. Broome, 17df. 
(N.W.P.). 
Extracting informatior from periodical literature. 
“ Let’s join the Library,” 24f. (Finsbury Public Libraries), 
An introduction suitatle for 7—12 years of age. 
“ Library adventure,” by J. Haywood and R. F. Vollans, 36f. (E.P.). 
Suitable for 12—15 years of age. 
“ Rural libraries,” by W. F. Broome, 36f. (A.A.L.). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
“ Local Councils ” (E.P.). 
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“Local government” (J321), 40f. (C.F.L). 
“Local government ” 33f. colour. (G.B.). 

“ Local government” (NALGO), 

‘Local government” (V.LS.). 

“ Local government, History of” (E.P.). 

“ Local government officer, No. 2, Town Clerk,” 25f. (E.P.). 

“ Local government officer No, 3, Medical Officer of Health,” 27f. 
“ Local government officer, No. 5, Chief Education Officer,” 31f. 
“Local government officer, The Librarian” (in preparation). 


Maps. 


o 


“ Maps,” 30f. (CFL). 
The work of Christopher Saxton and the Royal Ordnance Survey. 
* Understanding the ordnance maps,” Part 1, Buildings, 25f. Part 2, 
Settlements, 28f. (GB). 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


“ Background of democracy,” 29f. (CFL). 
“ British Parliamentary government,” 47f. (GB) for the British Council. 
NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION. 
“How your local newspaper is produced,” 35f. (Bolton Evening News.) 
PAPER MAKING. 
* How paper is made,” 30df. (EFVA). 
(Part of Visual Unit, “ Printing and paper making”). 
“ Paper,” 28f. (Unicorn Head). 
“ Paper making,” 36f. (Common Ground). 
(Part 2 of “ Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record). 
“ Paper making,’ 39f. (EP), 
From raw materials to finished paper-—a detailed account. 
“Paper making.” In 2 parts, 54f. (EFYA and Daily Mail). 
Part 1. “ Manufacture and use of paper,” 26f. 
Part 2. “ Manufacture of hand-made paper,” 28f. 
“ Paper making in Japan,” 22df. (EFVA). 
(Part of Visual Unit, “ Printing and paper making ”). 
PRINTING. | 
“ A history of the written word,” 36f. (Daily Mail). 
Magdalenian painting to printing. 
“ History of type design,” 47f. (Common Ground). 
“ Printing,” 43f. (Common Ground). 
(Part 3 of “ Book production in Europe,” by P. D. Record). 
Letterpress printing-machinery and processes, 
“ Technical development of letterpress printing,” 21df. (EFV A). 
(Part of Visual Unit, “ Printing and papermaking ”). 
“ William Caxton,” 36f. (VIS). 
Gutenberg and his associates. Caxton in the Netherlands. 
Specimens of the work of Caxton, etc. 


PUBLISHING. 


“ Book binding and publishing,” 38£ (Common Ground), 
(Part 5 of “ Book production in Europe,” by P.D. Record). 


WORK WITH CHILDREN. 
“ Learning to read,” 39f. Colour. (Unicorn Head). 
Recommended to parent-teacher groups. 
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“Puppets,” 32f. (EP). 

Making clay models for papier maché heads, etc. 

There are strips ta illustrate fairy stories, etc. suitable for story 
hours which*are too numerous to list here The Hon. Films Officer can 


. assist with titles. 


FILMS. 
Book PRODUCTION 
(See also Printing, Publishing, etc.). 


“ Chapter and verse,” 25n. (Sound Services) for National Boox League. 
Traces development of writing from the time of the cave man to 
printing, binding and publication. 

“ Love of books,” lim. 'U:K947) (CFL). 
The art and craft cf book production with reference tc Caxton, 
Morris and Gill. 

“ Making books,” 10m. (761A4) (NCV AB). 
From author to bookshop—a good survey. 


BOOKBINDING. 


“Club Magazine No, 29,* 5m. (GB). 
This short sequence included in a larger film of one reel gives an 
excellent background approach to the subject. 

“How to bind a book,” 39m. (Dryad), Silent. 
Shows in great detail how to bind a book from the craftsman’s 
viewpoint. Prepared for craft teaching. 


FILM:3 IN THE PUBLIC LABRARY. 


“Film and you,” 20m, (MFBC). 
. how the local Public Library can >ecome a distributing centre 
for 16mm. films as well as books. 


ILLUSTRATION PROCESSES. 


“ Colour lithograpny—an art medium,” 36m. Colour (CFL). . 
Expert demonstration of the techniques of hand lithography. 
* Lithography,” 12m. (BIF). Silent, 
An account of the pr nciples and methods of lithography; see also 
filmstrip of same title, 
INDUSTRY. 


“ Just an idea,” 20m, (UKI 506) (CFL) produced for D. SLR. 
Sources of technical information open to industry . 

“ Knowledge unlimited,” 19m. (N.S. Wales P.L.) from L.A. 
A propaganda film foz increase in public book services in N.S.W. 
Also useful for its indication that industry can benefit from the 
Public Library service. 

“Resources discovered,” 11m. (AAL). 
Shows the extent of the information available in the Public Library 
to industry and commerce. 


LIBRARIES. 


“ Books in hand,” 23m., Colour.’ (Sheffield Cty Libs.). 
The werk of the City Libraries. 
“ Books for all,” 19m. (UNESCO). 
Reading and libraries in Commonwealth countries. 
“ Books on wheels,” 14m. CNCFB). 
Toronto Public Library Service. 
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“ China of to-day, No. 11,” 10m. (Plato). 
. A “ magazine” film which includes shots of Peking Public Library. 
Rer z who read,” 10m. Colour. (Tasmania Public Library) from 


Public Library Service ia Tasmania. 

“ Index to progress,” 23m. (AAL). 
The Public Library Service in England and Wales. Intended as an 
indication of the facilities which might be expected by the public 
from a well-run Public Library, 

“Knowledge unlimited” v. Industry above. 

“Library of Congress,” 20m. (CFL). 
Gives general outline of the Library. Rather too much “ padding ” 
for use in the classroom. A silent version has been prepared by the 
present writer (with the kind consent of the U.S, Government), which 
omits what is not essential to training. 

“ Road to books,” 22m. (UNESCO). 
A survey of Library Services in Scandinavia/ Europe. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT. 


“Changes in the franchise,” 19m. (GB). 

“Local government,” 10m. (UK1189) (CFL). 

“ Mr. Jenkins pays his rates ” (UK1526), 19m. (CFL). - 
The area dealt with is Slough: the details of Local Government 
vary slightly in other areas. 

“New Councillor,”. 21m. (UK1234) (CFL). 

“ Ratepayer’s money,” 8m. (GB). 

“Your local Council,” 11m. (GB). 
The above five ‘films are suitable for background study for First 
Professional Students. 


MUSEUMS. 
“Wallace Collection ” (UK1499), 30m. (CFL). 
NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION. 


“ Kentish Times story. 37m. (Kentish Times). 
The composing room, process engraving, the rotary printing press, 
etc. 
“ Local newspaper ” (UK 1338), 18m. (CFL). 
Shows collection of news, printing and distribution. 
“ Newspaper story,” 29m. (BIF). 
See also “ Home town paper ” under Publishing. 


PAPER MAKING. 


“ Gift of Ts’ai Lun,” 29m. (CFL). 
“ Mill on the Medway = (UK2047), 35m. (CEL). 
The Reed Paper Group’s film on making newsprint and all types of 
paper with some of its uses. 
“ Paper,” lim. (EFVA). 
Teaching notes-—elementary. 
“ Paper chain,” 30m (Wiggins Teape and Co. or G.B.). 
“ Paper makers,” 33m. (GB and SCEL). 
“Story of paper making,” 14m. (REYS 
Elementary and basic. . 
“Tree to paper,” 10m. (B.LF). 
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PRINTING. 


“ Making sure,” Part 1: Monotype machires in the making 30m. Col. 
Part 2: ]ype faces in the making. 35m. Colour. 

(Monotype Corporat:on). 
A very detailed and -eautifully made sales film with much to interest 
students of librarian:hip. 

“ Modern Linotypes,” 30m, (Linotype and Machinery Ltd.), 
Operation and application of standard models. 

“Story of printing,” 45m. (EFVA). 
Very good productior, but elementary; $e. it sets out to describe the 
processes to school chidren and moves rather slowly for adults. 
There are also valuable wall charts and some small three dimensional 
aids which go to maks up this Unit. See also filmstrip section. 


PUBLISHING. 
“ Books,” 7m. (B.LF.) Silent. 
Factory processes in production—see also filmstrip of same title. 
“ Making books,” lim. C(EFVA). 
“ Spotlight on best sellers? 15m. (20th Century Fox). 
Information on the essentials of ‘ best sellers,” described by “ best 
seller ” writers. 
“ Love of books,” lim. ((K947) (CFL). 
The work of William Morris, Eric Gill, Stanley Morison, Sir Francis 
Meynell and Allen Lare to support the opinion book-production js 
an art form. 
See also “ Chapter and vers,’ ’ under Book production. 
S?ECIAL EQUIPMENT. 
“ Dictation and typing of correspondence ” (UK2093), lim, (CFL). 
. the use of dictating machines 
* Elements of punched cards accounting ” (UK2909) (CFL) for Powers- 
Samas Ltd. 
. . - a cinematic sales brochure of the range of equipment. 
“LEO .— the automatic office,” 15m. Leo Computers Ltd. A useful 
introduction to the electronic computer. 
WORK STUDY. 
“Introduction to work samp] ng ” (V470), 19m. Colour (CFL). 
Useful for instituting wcrk study without specialist personnel. 
‘* Man-machine charts ” (V413), ai (CFL). 
. prelude to work study . 
WORK WITH CHILDREN. - 


“ School book craft: No. 1. Making a screp book,” 15m. Silent 
(SCFL). 
A clear and helpful demonstration that will encourage classes to 
make their own scrap bock. 


WRITING. 
“ History of writing,” 25m. (EFVA). 


ADDRESSES OF DISTRIBUTORS. 
AAL—Hon. Films Officer, Putlic Library, London, S.E.27. 
Bolton Evening News—~Bolton Evening News, Bolton, Lancs. 
BIF—British Instructional Films, Ltd., 133, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
CFL—Central Film Library, Government Building, Bromyard Avenue, 
Acton, London, W.3. a 


Common Ground—Common Ground Ltd., 44, Fulham Road, London, 
S.W.3. 

Daily Mail—Daily Mail, Visual Aids Dept., Northcliffe Howse, London, 
E.C.4. 


Dryad--Messrs. Dryad, Ltd., St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 

EFVA—Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, Brooklands House, 
Weybridge, Suirey. 

EP—Educational Productions (E.P. Ltd.), 17, Denbigh Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

GB-—G.B. Film Library, Aintree Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 

Kentish Times—Kentish Times, Times Building, Sidcup, Kent. 

Linotype and Machinery Ltd.—Linotype and Machinery Ltd., 21, Jobn 
Street, London, W.C.1. 

Leo Computers Ltd., Cadby Hall, London, W.14. 

Monotoype Corporation Ltd., Salford, Redhill, Surrey. 

NALGO—N.A.L.G.O., 1, York Gate, London, N.W.1. 

NCFB—National Film Board of Canada, Colquhoun House, Broad- 
wick Street, W.1. 

N.S. Wales P.L.—Write to The Secretary, Library Association, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 

NWP—North Western Polytechnic, School of Librarianship, Prince of 
Wales Road, London, N.W.5, 

Sound-Services—Sound-Services Ltd., 269, Kingston Road, S.W.19. 

SCFL—Scottish Central Film Library, 16—17, Woodside Terrace, Charing 
Cross, Glasgow, C.3. 

20th Cent. Fox—Twentieth Century Fox Film Co., Ltd., Film Renters, 
London, W.1. . 

Unicorn Head—Unicorn Head Visual Aids Ltd., 42, Westminster Palace 
Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

ViS—vVisual Information Service Ltd., 12, Bridge Street, Hungerford, 
Berkshire. 

Wiggins, Teape & Co.—Messrs. Wiggins, Teape & Alex. Pirie (Sales) Ltd., 
Gateway House, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. 


Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification and relative index, 16th ed, 
Lake Placid Club, N.Y., Forest Press, 1958, 2v. 


Since the adverse criticism of the 15th edition of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion the publication of a new edition has been awaited with some interest. 
Would the new edition carry the principles of the 15th edition still further 
and make its adoption impossible for the majority of libraries? We have 
the answer in the newly-published 16th edition which basically represents 
a return to the principles of the 14th. It is edited by the Library of 
Congress Decimal Classification Section in conjunction with experts in 
classification and all branches of knowledge. The schedules are based 
on practical experience in the Library of Congress, the largest single user 
of the Decimal Classification, and on the recommendations of interested 
libraries to whom sections of the draft schedules were sent for criticism. 
The 16th edition retains the principle of ‘ ‘integrity of numbers.” 
This principle, whereby once a topic has been placed at a given number, 
it will not later be placed at another, is one of the oldest of the Decimal 
Classification. It was its abandonment to keep the schedules abreast of 
knowledge that made the 15th edition unsuitable for most libraries. The 
16th edition has attempted to compromise between the need for revision 
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and for maintaining “ntegrity of numbers,” and has made 851 reloca- 
tions from the 14th edition and 528 from -he 15th. An example of a 
relocation from the 14ta to the 16th edition is the amalgamation of 654, 
“ Telegraph, Cables, Signals,” with 384, © Telegraph, Cable, Telephone,” 
at 384 under the new heading “ Telecommunication,” leaving 654 vacant. 

The illogicality of aaving two co-ordinate topics at numbers one of 
which is subordinate to the other has been reduced in this edition by the 
use of type face and irdentation. It recognises that 946.9, “ Portugal,” 
is not subordinate to $<6, “ Spain,” and that 634.9, “ Forestry,” is not a 
sub-division of 634, “ Fruit Culture.” 

An attempt was made in the 15th edition to rectify the uneven degree 
of expansion in the sckedules of the 14th, but the reductions were too 
drastic. The 16th edition has improved or doth these editions by relating 
its expansion to the number of books in libraries; the existence of twenty 
or more titles at one sp2cific number in the Library of Congress is con- 
sidered to necessitate sub-division. A comparison of the schedules for 
676, “ Paper ” and “ Articles made of paper ” and 677, “ Textile manu- 
factures ” in the three editions illustrates the varying degrees of expansion. 
676 has respectively 0, 7 and 35 sub- divisioas, and 677 has 114, 10 and 85. 
Provision is made for ‘such new topics as ‘ ‘ Cybernetics,” O06, and “Smog,” 
614.71, but an example of a subject for waich no specific number is 
provided is Biographies of children, clever. examples of which appear at 
920.9[1] in the 1957 cumulation of the British National Bibliography. 

Inorganic and orgaric chemistry, 546;547, have been completely re- 
modelled with little regard to earlier editions. The obsolescent schedules 
have been included after the relative Index far libraries who do not wish 
to reclassify, but they will not appear in the 17th edition which, inciden- 
tally, will be published in approximately sever. years’ time. 

The layout and typography of the 16th edition are good, the pages 
are numbered and modern terminology is used. The index is the same 
size as that of the 14th edition in spite of the shorter tables, (17,928 
entries compared with 31,364) and this, allied with the copious notes, has 
resulted in the use of two volumes, one for the tables and one for the 
index. Following the Relative Index are appendices consisting of a list 
of numbers which have provision for geographic division in the schedules, 
a special author table for Shakespeare, a table for the classification of 
coliege and university publications, a concordance of chemical elements 
showing the different numbers allocated to tnem in the [4th, 15th and 
16th editions and the obsolescent schedules for inorganic and organic 
chemistry. 

This edition will be easier to use than the 14th because the scope 
notes, instructions and annotations are more helpful and direct. However 
it is unlikely that many libraries in this courtry will adopt it in its entirety 
because of the widespread use of the British National Bibliography which 
is based on the 14th edition and which will probably incorporate very few 
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1958 was a year of incubation; now in 1959 the chicks are hatching. 
The A.P.T. Il “ award ” was a scrawny creature indeed which most public 
librarians think hardly worth the rearing; the next egg has cracked and 
out has popped the “ Roberts” Report. Is this our potential layer of 
golden eggs or just another ugly duckling? 


The passage of time since the Kenyon Report in 1927 has brought 
an end to the high optimism which leaves the operation of an essential 
social service to the good sense of the authority. “Every public library 
authority should have a statutory duty to provide an efficient library 
service,” says the Report, and powers are proposed for the Minister of 
Education to enforce this statutory duty, besides “a general responsi- 
bility for the oversight of the public library service.” After over a century 
of halting and uneven progress, the need for a sounder basis for the 
provision of library facilities has been recognised at what we hope will 
prove an effective level. 


The suggested framework in which the Minister will work to produce 
a service of a uniformly high standard is less likely to meet with general 
approval than the simple proposal to end the adoptive system. Counties 
and County Boroughs are to remain library authorities; so much was a 
foregone conclusion and few could quarrel with this, particularly in view 
of the Report’s recommendation for an increased use of “ joint arrange- 
ments ” in the few cases where counties and county boroughs cannot 
provide adequate facilities. 


Non-county boroughs and urban districts are, as one would expect, 
the bone of contention. In view of the obvious inability of many small 
authorities to provide an adequate service it was inevitable that some 
standard would be proposed which they must maintain to keep their 
independence. This seems to some extent reasonable, and the Report 
makes a valuable concession to local enthusiasm in its encouragement of 
the practice of “substantial participation by local representatives in the 
administration of county libraries.” The weakness lies in the fact that a 
small authority could be deprived of its powers for providing an unsatis- 
factory service even though the service provided by the authority into 
which it was to be absorbed was not demonstrably better. If our geo- 
graphy serves us, the parish of Whitchurch is in Glamorgan, to whom it 
would, being a parish, automatically lose its powers. According to the 
Roberts Report, Whitchurch spends Is. 5d. per head per annum on books, 
Glamorgan spends less than 84d. Is it fair to deprive even a parish, let 
alone a non-county borough of its powers to an authority which, accord- 
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ing to the qualification accepted by the Report as valid, is less efficient? 
The evidence of the L.A., as given by the Report, suggests “that there 
should be a careful examination of the: circumstances before any com- 
munity is deprived of its liorary powers.” (Editor’s italics). 

Is the £5,000 (or 2s. pər head) which the Report specifies, a valid 
basis for the judgment oZ a library service? Doubt has been expressed 
by some that such an overall and universalty epplicable figure is tenable. 
Even if it is accepted, certain other factors should have been given more 
prominence alongside it taan was the case. A desirable ratio cf staff to 
population is given as 1:3,000, but this is not incorporated in the 
recommendations. It is accompanied by a rather skimpy assertion that, 
“In county areas this rato would be lower because the more scattered 
population is likely to make smaller demands on the personnel of the 
service.” Granted that some municipal libraries with well-developed 
reference services need extra staff—and books—it ts distressing to see the 
principle that county libraries should provide a service comparable to that 
of urban authorities—and surely this implizs comparable personnel— 
thrown so lightly overboard. Nor is the stardard of provision of library 
buildings examined closely enough. Books, staff, buildings; all three are 
needed to make an effective library service. A collection of books costing 
£5,000 per annum to maintain can be locked in old tea chests in a ware- 
house and supervised by a caretaker! 

Besides this attack on “he basic problem of the library authority, the 
Report pronounces judgment on many of the controversies which have 
bedevilled the profession fcr rnany years. All authorities, it says, should 
have the right to appoint a libraries committee directly responsible to 
Council; few librarians will disagree. Libraries should pay more towards 
the upkeep of the N.C.L.—financial support in return for our loss of 
complete local autonomy to the Minister does not seem to be generously 
provided! On the other hand, the Treasury should pay for the bringing 
up to date of the Regional Catalogues—Yorkshire will be pleased about 
that! Fines are upheld, cherges for reservation “should be kept as low 
as possible and . . . based >n the cost of postage,” there should be no 
charges for inter-library loars except notification charges, and no charges 
for the lending of gramophone records and other non-book material. 
Many disputants on these points have been waiting for the pronouncement 
of the Roberts oracle; will they now accept it as reasonable whether it 
follows their own particular line of thought or not? 

Finally there are salaries. Here the Report is a valuable document 
for quoting—Peter New has already favoured tne Sunday Times wich the 
fact that 60 per cent. of qualified librarians are on A.P.T. I, and less 
than 5 per cent. on grades higher than A.P.T. YV. The necessity for parity 
with teachers, the excessive crift from public to other libraries, and the 
need for more specialist posts in libraries were stressed. (This last point 
unfortunately was one of the crew references to the specialist services 
offered by public libraries). And says the Report, “ We hope that our 
views on this subject will be brought to the rotice of the appropriate 
joint negotiating bodies.” There is, of course, little doubt that the views 
of the Report “ will be brought to the notice of the appropriatte joint 
negotiating bodies.”” Whether or not these bodies, as constituted at the 
moment, will do anything about it is another matter. The statements in 
the Roberts Report certainly sit strangely alongside the news of the 
A.P.T. II “award.” Will they remain the pious hopes of their Po 
or will they become ammunition in the struggle to make librarianship “ 
career which is satisfactory in terms of pay and prospects’? 
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STUDY MATERIAL FOR 
STUDENTS 


SOME UNTAPPED SOURCES 
by JULIAN ISAACS 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne School of Librarianship 


Access to study material for professional examinations presents a problem 
to many students, especially to those preparing for the Registration 
Examination. It is the aim of these notes to indicate some unorthodox 
sources of supply for literature which can be obtained either free or at 
a very modest outlay. 

Some comments on the present situation are necessary. Staff libraries 
vary from excellent to indifferent, but irrespective of conditions, the 
strain on the stock is likely to be great if many members of the staff 
are engaged in study. Several special professional libraries offer a good 
service, but the two-way postage is a heavy burden for the full-time 
student subsisting on a grant. Even library schools with relatively full 
provision including duplicates of books and runs of periodicals may be 
subject to stress when students require given readings more or less at the 
same time. 

Certain basic texts the student must obtain, either by begging, 
borrowing, or buying. But there is a surprisingly large range of valuable 
supplementary material obtainable, much of it free. All the items men- 
tioned in this article have been acquired personally and without difficulty. 
This literature consists largely of publicity leaflets and pamphlets. In 
nearly all cases, format is of the highest standard, including good paper, 
clear typography and lay-out, excellent colour illustrations, and concise, 
descriptive textual matter. 

The field is occupied mainly by material appropriate to Groups B 
and C of the Registration Examination : — 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION--The Monotype 
Corporation publishes many valuable leaflets which are obtainable gratis. 
Particularly useful are A leaflet for students of typography—a printing 
type, Alphabets for students of typography, Whats that type face? and 
Twenty-one classic type faces. The latter is of great importance, giving 
the characteristics of twenty-one standard book-types. A special edition 
is also available, but costs 5s. It comprises four copies, each printed by 
a separate process—-letterpress on antique paper, letterpress on coated 
paper, photo-offset, and rotary photogravure. Comparisons are thus 
simply made, and since it contains matter excluded from even expensive 
text-books, it is excellent value. The Penguin look and Monotype faces 
(free) is also very stimulating and practical. All these Monotype publi- 
cations are impeccably produced and verge on the scholarly. 

Turning to duplicating machines, the student is well served by the 
leaflets produced by the manufacturers. Fordigraph, Multilith-Addresso- 
graph, Orlid, Roneo and Gestetner publish much information in attractive 
form available free. A file of such material enables the respective pros 
and cons to be weighed up. 

In the rapidly developing field of photo-copying, a well-illustrated 
and annotated pamphlet can prove more helpful than a text-book. No 
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student should neglect the material, obtainable from such firms as the 
Recordak division of Kodak, which descrides micro-filming machines 
and readers, together with the Verifax and Duostat copiers. Micro- 
Methods will supply data of their products, as will Remington-Rand 
(Transcopy and Remflex). For details of the Thermofax process, a well- 
illustrated leaflet is available from the manufacturers—-Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co:, Ltd. Such material should be studied in con- 
junction with Mason—A primer of non-book materials. 

ASSISTANCE TO READERS.—The catalogue of H. W. Wilson publica- 
tions is rightly recommerded by Mr. Hepworth in his Primer. Messrs. 
W. & R. Holmes are the Wilson agents for 3ritain, and the catalogue can 
be obtained free. This guide to the Wilson indexes i is essential. H.M.S.O. 
publishes a useful guide through the concusing maze of Government 
publications. Its title is Government publications—official indexes, lists, 
guides, catalogues (H.M.S O., 1957). It.is free, and is aimed particularly 
at librarians. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION.—-For details of Alineccabinet 
and systems, indexing systems, steel shelving, and general office furnish- 
ings appropriate to a library, the student should obtain the free publicity 
material available from such firms as Remington-Rand, Shannon, and 
Roneo. The case of the trensformed library (Roneo) is of particular 
interest. aan 

A word on the procedure for acquiring the literature outlined above 
may not be out of place. Metropolitan students would profit by a 
leisurely stroll down Kingsway visiting the large business equipment 
dealers, while students in tke Jarger provincia! centres could visit similar - 
establishments. In both these cases, explain to the salesmen that you are 
a student preparing for Library Association Examinations, and would be 
grateful for any free publicity material which may be available. The 
response is invariably helpful, and no obligation is entailed, since the 
larger firms take a long-term view. 

If a personal visit is not possible, a polite letter to the firm concerned 
explaining your position and requirements serves equally well. Itis only 
courteous to enclose postage wken making suck contacts. 

This list does not claim to be exhausive in any way, but it is hoped 
that it may prove of use to all students. To build up a personal file of 
data by the methods outlined above, provides a wealth of practical 
examples which may be worth several marks in an examination, 


DON’T FORGET : 


THE FOLKESTONE CONFERENCE 
April 17th - 19th 
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Subject Knowledge 


A.C.O. ELLIS, Liverpool Public Libraries, writes: , 


l was most interested in Mr. New’s contribution to the January Assistant 
on “Subject Knowledge.” With many of his points I find myself in 
agreement, but felt one or two comments and criticisms necessary. 

To sit the English Literature paper of the Registration Examination 
is often the easiest line of approach for students endeavouring to escape 
from the monotony and drudgery of many a junior assistant’s working 
day. English Literature is to some extent a field students have covere. 
at school—though very partially. Surely, however, it is not a bad thing 
to have some knowledge of the development of our National Literature, 
and is to a large extent what the world expects of us as librarians. 

I do not think that Mr. New helps his case by stating that classic 
literature constitutes only about two per cent. of public library issues. 
He is simply underlining the fact that Romances, Westerns and Mysteries 
occupy the important place they do. 

As far as becoming proficient in a particular fleld is concerned, this 
is almost essential as regards part time students in Registration Assistance 
to Readers, if they are to avoid being overwhelmed with materiai. Usually 
it appears safest to concentrate on the Social Science and Technology 
classes in addition to general Reference Books. Many who are unable to 
find sufficient enthusiasm for these dabble in Music and other Fine Arts, 
though those in this category are often known to repent of their choice 
in the Examination Room. Most students are interested in some par- 
ticular subject and will no doubt gravitate towards it as the opportunity 
arises. If the Library Association were to frame a paper demanding 
coverage of the whole field of knowledge the existing frustrations which 
beset the profession would only be added tọ, 

One feels that Mr. New ought to be analysing the Library Associa- 
tion syllabus in its entirety instead of focusing on parts. It would have 
been more helpful if he were to discuss the question of abolishing the 
Final as such and raising the standard of Registration to suffice as the 
qualifying examination. it is widely held that the present arrangement 
is unSatisfactory and of course we are led to believe the matter is under 
discussion. 

At the present rate of progress it seems as if the new syllabus will 
not be a reality for a long time to come. Mr. New and others of like 
mind are doing a great service to the profession in drawing attention to 
the defects of the present syllabus, if their remarks are likely to accelerate 
the deliberations of those concerned. 


E. A. BATTY, Librarian, Yeovil Public Library, comments: 


If one old enough to have qualified under the old sectional syllabus may 
take up a writer in the Assistant without being at once written off as 
hopelessly out of date, 1 would like to challenge the statement in Mr. 
P. G. New’s “ Subject Knowledge ” (January issue) that “ English litera- 
ture is... one of the least useful subjects to teach library students.” 
Quite honestly I do not think I have ever read a more shocking 
statement in a journal catering for members of our profession. I can 
assure Mr, New from over 30 years’ municipal library experience that 
readers care less than nothing for the apparatus .of librarianship (and this 
would certainly apply to “maps of knowledge” based on classification 
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schemes), but are usually very grateful indeed to anyone whose know- 
ledge of English and foreign literature can help them to select and judge 
and appreciate for themselves. Sometimes I think it is a matter of regret 
that we have mostly ceased to be “literary gents”: at all times I am 
quite certain that .“‘Secticn 1, English Literary History ” (or whatever 
its modern equivalent may be) is basic and fundamental to true librarian- 
ship. 


NANCY M. NICHOLSON, India Office Library writes: 


I do not believe that anyone could say very much educationally for the 
Registration English Literature syllabus as it stands; it has the defects of 
all these cram courses, and I fear that the breaking up into periods that 
has occurred since my day can have done ro more than destroy the 
synoptic quality which was the undoubted strength of this particular 
examination. Yet in the unlikely event of my being invited to do so, I 
confess I should not know how to improve upon it. Certainly I do not 
- agree with Mr. New, who apparently wants it to.“ go bibliographical,” 
since Mr, New’s own description of chemistry as a special language 
indicates for me how a librarian should distinguish in his approach to 
different departments of knowledge. If all subjects were arranged in a 
hierachy ascending by degrees of remoteness from ordinary discourse, 
literature, or at any rate zalk about literature, would come at the bottom; 
and while it is probably as difficult to develop marked ability in literary 
studies as in any other discipline, at least with literature it is possible to 
convey a fair amount cf actual content to relatively untrained minds. 
Some may not think this a very desirable end, but experience has taught 
me that there is from the librarianship poinz of view something to be 
gained by knowing more about a subject than its bibliographical coverage, 
even though we sometimes have to admit thai this is impracticable. 

I hasten to add that I do agree with what has been said generally 
about the folly of exclusive emphasis on English literature, and like 
others, I wonder why il persisted so long. We may al! rejoice that at 
last there dawned a great light by which it was seen that the best way 
into library work is not always by the door of English literature. How- 
ever, I should have thought that to-day of all days, when we see such a 
great expansion of humanistic education (even if this development be 
outweighed by the revolution in science and technology), English is for 
many people, particularly in public libraries, a highly suitable way in. 
Also we must be careful not to react so violently against past unbalance 
that we regard an “ arts” training as an actual disqualification. - 

Mr. New’s instance of assistants ‘in scientific and technical libraries 
taking English as a so=t option is not really a condemnation of the 
system, but rather of tke assistants themselves and even more—dare one 
suggest? —of the emplcyers, who would appear to be giving no special 
credit to candidates who have taken the trousle to soak themselves in the 
relevant literature. Readers of That uncertain feeling may be reminded 
of the undiscriminating attitude displayed by Councilloz Jones at John 
Lewis’s interview: 

“< Don’t bother w:th all this Two. One A.A.A. business, Mr. Salter,’ 
Jones said; ‘ It’s not the letters after his name that interests us. If he got 
his School Cert and went .through the College all right, it’s enough for 
/me, see?’ ” 

Perhaps this quotetion is in detail not altogether apt, but its general 
drift may serve to und2rline a point. 
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Display | 
“ Pot Plants and Posters,” by Alan Bill. We slipped it inconspicuously 
into the February number hoping that no-one would notice. The result: 
an assistant editor will be needed to read all the.correspondence. Below 
we print a selection. We hope, incidentally, that the young lady who 
thinks Mr. Bill “ must be mad ” will come to the Folkestone Conference 
where he is one of the Conference leaders and see for herself! 


From J. L. HOWES, Paddington Public Libraries : 


I do not like thee, Dr. Bill . 

Mr. Bill does not like the word “ display ” (Assistant Librarian, Febru- 
ary, 1959), yet he “displays” some odd thoughts on books and pore 
What was wrong with the Library that produced a “ display ” 

J. L. Hodson the day after he died? Is it a sin to make topical use of 
your bookstock? At least the readers using that Library now know that 
the Staff is aware of what is going on and of what they have in stock. 

Has Mr. Bill encountered only purposive readers? Is he not aware 
that many people are, in fact, “ bamboozled ” (his word) by the careful 
and systematic arrangement of books he prizes so much? Has he never 
met a reader whose interest has been aroused by seeing a book “ dis- 
played” on a topical subject? Perhaps we have not the resources to 
stimulate demand, but at least we ought to do all we can to stimulate 
interest in what we have got. 

On Mr. Bill’s reckoning this letter comes from a Library that is 
staffed by fanatics. We do have “ displays” on items in the news, on 
people who have recently died, or who have recently done anything that 
R us an opportunity to show as many readers as possible what books 

O exist. 

Maybe, on Mr. Bill’s reckoning, our readers are peculiar people, but 
we like ’em like that—and, so far, they seem to like the way we treat ’em. 
Somehow I feel sure that they would have told us if we were “ seducing ” 
or “ bullying ” them into doing something they didn’t want to do! 


From AVRIL BLACKWELL, Cheltenham Public Library: 


In answer to Mr. Alan Bill, of Essex County Library, who deprecates the 
“absurd over-emphasis on display ” in our libraries, I would like to put 
forward a few practical objections to his theories, 

Mr. Bill argues that we should not stimulate demand by displays, 
when we cannot fully satisfy the existing demand. Certainly the demand 
is there, despite the rival claims of radio and television. But we in the 
public libraries are not serving a community which comes to the Library 
knowing exactly what it wants. We are besieged with requests for that 
vague commodity, a “nice” book, whilst others would not dream of 
asking for help in choosing non-fiction, but stick instead to the inevitable 
“ Romance” or “ Mystery.” But these same people are not blind to the 
Visual Aid, and well-arranged displays of book jackets provide one means 
of showing them what the library has to offer them. 

Apparently, Mr. Bill has not considered the fact that our readers 
actually like to see displays—and most of the books they reserve are ones 
whose jackets they have seen on the display board. Surely then we 
cannot be said to be “ bamboozling ” the public by our displays, nor is 
our attitude “contrary to the concepts of librarianship.” 
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. | certainly would not advocate the exhibition of “inadequate and ill- 
assorted collections "—no display is better than an amateurish effort. But 
I would submit that a frequently-changed, colourful display is no: beyond 
anyone’s caphbilities, and incidentally does much to brighten the dull, 
Victorian surroundings in which so many of our libraries. are housed. 


From ALAN J. CLARE, St. Pancras Public Libraries : 


May we have another article from Mr. Ball, adding to his admirable 
definition of the public librarian’s aims, proslems, and present situation: 
a definition of display itself? So far he has told us, truly, that it Is a 
minor aspect of our work, that it is not guiding, greenery, or special 
exhibitions, and that it should not be posters and jackets. We are left 
holding the baby which Mr. Bill appears to have thrown out with the 
DISPLAY bilgewater, the nzed to justify to ourselves its raison d'être. 

My own feeling is that the justification of display (lower case) lies in 
its usefulness to the general reader, whom I would describe, in contra- 
distinction from Mr. Bill as having a good idea only of what he does 
not want. Like all of us, he (or she) has a strong tendency toward mental 
laziness, and will usually go, not to every shelf on which he may find 
something for one of his quite genuine interests, but to the most obvious 
ones only. Fiction—Biography, Fiction—Travel, or Fiction—Oversizée 
Books (where we are forced to mount a completely haphazard selection 
n our stock, to many readers’ obvious pleasure) are the tracks we all 

now. 

New books and bocks behind the news, zoo, are legitimate interests, 
and well selected displays of them (not added with technical treatises) are 
always a handy indicaticn of the health of our bookstocks. This sort of 
stimulation is expected by many readers, ard as Mr, Bill implies they 
expect little enough of us as yet. 

It is some months since I was in Harlow, and then, it being a Sunday, 
the Mark Hall branch was closed. But I still remember with pleasure an 
excellent display of bocks (or jacketed dummies) on motor engineering 
which caught my eye from across the pavement. It contained one or two 
titles which enhanced my opinion of the Essex bookstock considerably, 
and I am sure that Harlow’s motorists were equally impressed, I do hope 
that Mr. Bill has not sirce abandoned such efforts to “ bamboozle, tempt, 
seduce ” his readers in favour of a chaste list of the main headings of 
Dewey, or even a plan of the shelves. 


From JENNIFER BEOWN, Richmond Public Seon 


Is Mr. Alan Bill aware -hat a million pounds is spent every day on adver- 
tising? In my opinion he must be mad, or at least behind the times, dis- 
gruntled and harassed, and as a junior assistant I believe librarianship has 
many other members just like him. - 

Displays, if they are done well, ‘should give mahi into a public 
library and be a challenge to keep librazianship “ up to scratch.” - This 
can- be carried much further though, in planning for the future, for as 
he says individual disp.ays are usually of a very poor standard. Now is 
the time for the L.A. cr A.A.L. to start 2 professional display and public 
relations department whose displays are lent to libraries at a small cost. 

Furthermore displays, at conferences, industrial fairs and exhibitions 
should be arranged by this central department, Public relations through 
television, the press and radio should b2 used to stimulate interest and 
put librarianship on a reasonable plane—instead of its present position 
with its head in the clouds and its feet in the’ dust of the past. 
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And “A Reader’s ” Point of View: 


Once I was the happy user of. our local library, which I thought was 
quite a go-ahead one in an East London suburb, but recently a new 
Librarian was appointed who I understand used to work at Harlow in 
Essex and wrote many letters and articles in Library periodicals. He 
may be a very nice chap, but as a very ordinary user of a library I am a 
little worried about some of the changes he has made, and I am sending 
this letter for your advice before I raise the matter in the local press, 
because I may be wrong. 

In the old days I often found books I enjoyed on displays which 
brightened up the place and lead me to read books I would never have 
looked at had they been shelved all at the correct (is it Dewy?) order. 
Only recently I discovered the books of a Mr. J. L. Hodson on such a 
display and enjoyed them, although I had passed them on the shelves 
many times. The new librarian has ended all such displays, although he 
keeps the indoor plants which I thought were already old fashioned by 
“ House and Garden” standards and also retains the displays of books 
which I cannot borrow in a posh glass case? 

You see quite honestly I am not a reader with a purpose; I just like 
reading, and I like a library I can regard almost as a free bookshop, and 
although all the rows of reference books and catalogues behind the busy 
young man in the “ readers’ adviser’s”’ desk look very impressive, and 
every book is kept in its correct place, the place frankly is dead. Anyway, 
perhaps, this new system of closed access (whatever that may be) that the 
new Librarian is introducing to make sure every book is where it should 
be at all times, will help a little to make the library the pleasant place it 
used to be, 

WORRIED WALTHAMSTOW 
(J. W. Howes, Walthamstow Public Libraries). 
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Literacy and Dope 


I do not see that Mr. Crognan’s letter (Assistant Librarian, February, 
1959, p.39) proves anythiag but that he is, in his own words, “an irres- 
ponsible dope pedlar.” He now seems to believe that literacy per se is a 
good thing, a point of wew which is naive, but unfortunately untrue. 
Literacy, the ability to read and understand, is only of value when it is 
the means to the desirable human end of tke spiritual perfection of indi- 
viduals which is the onlr cbject of civilizaticn. When literacy is sub- 
servient to sectional interest, as in the Soviet Communist block, and truth 
is subject to censorship and directives, ther I suggest literacy is not the 
absolute good that ‘Mr. Croghan would have it. This also seems to be 
true of literacy applied to the sex-in-a-glossy-cover and violence-in-a- 
dinner-jacket sub-literature of this and other Western countries. I would 
dare to say that when people read only the worst literature then it might 
be better for them as individuals and for society at large if they could not 
read at all. Reading is orly a technique ané can be misused as grievously 
as the power of being abl: to split the atom. Human ability must always 
be controlled by human thought for the good of humanity as a whole. 

To answer briefly on2 cr two of Mr. Croghan’s other points: if our 
education- were limited tc that which we obtained at school, most of us 
would be incapable of eppreciating music. painting, ever. good books, 
and as the Third Programme is reduced, I dread the thought of “ enlight- 
enment” proceeding only from the upper<rust snob attitudes of the 
B.B.C. and from the big business men of commercial TV and the film 
industry. 

This fundamental problem of what books and libraries should be to 
the community must be thrashed out at tke A.A.L. Folkestone Confer- 
ence. Until then, we lib-arians would do well to think about Schopen- 
hauer’s statement that wanen we read ovr minds are the playground of © 
other people’s ideas. It =s more important that men and women should 
think than that they shovld read. 

Brian SELBY, National Film Archive. 


The Assistant anc the Public 


There were so many points in Miss Buckwell’s article (December 
Assistant) that are worta making again and again especially when 
expressed so sensibly that I feel it is necessary to indicate one or two. 
inconsistencies which stand out from the rest of the article like misplaced. 
books on the shelves :— 


1. While agreeing with the remarks or. mobility of staff, it is difficult 
to see how maximum service can be maintained all the time. Certainly 
it is an ideal to be aimed at, but with present conditions, some of the 
staff some of the time are likely to be leerning their particular part of 
the work and some beccming blasé about it. 


2. =... more perscnal service at a small branch .. rules are made 
to be broken .. . we must continue to be completely democratic...” It 
is a strange fact that the more personal the service, the less democratic it 
becomes. The reader who comes in often, or who smiles and talks to the 
staff (without ulterior mctives), or who gives: sweets or biscuits across the 
counter is inevitably likely to receive a more personal service than the 
reader who is offhand (p2rhaps temperamentally) or who has complained 
of bad service (perhaps justifiably). 
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3. The third point is the most fundamental. People, like books, 
are of all kinds: first rate, second rate, third rate and so on. The removal 
of second rate books to free assistants from frustration (which is what 
Miss Buckwell seems to be advocating) would lead to mote and more 
frustrated readers or the departure of most readers to sources of enter- 
tainment which give them the service they want. Does Miss Buckwell 
think this would be a sound development of a completely democratic 
public library service? 

A P. SHEARMAN, Islington Public Libraries. 


Wrong Basis for Salaries 


We disagree with the principle of basing salary negotiations for Chartered 
Librarians in the public library service on the number of staff supervised. 
As members of a County Library system which has been operating 
the token system of charging successfully for several years and has always 
tried to streamline its administration to the improvement of the book 
service, in the belief that the public joins a library for books not adminis- 
trative systems, we cannot agree with a ruling which says in effect “ build 
up your administration and improve your salaries.” We believe in an 
economic and efficient library service with salaries based on the work and 
responsibility of staff, not on numbers, but brought more into line with 
those of professional staff of other local government departments. 
B. Somers, R. P. CoLLETT, C. GLascow, K. J. RiLey, T. WARHAM, 
East Suffolk County Library. 


Timetables 


The Librarian of the Municipal Journal has kindly pointed out that his annual 
does in fact print details of municipal omnibus undertakings. Apologies for my 
saying that it does not (More Timetables, February Assistant). 


Might I suggest, however, that it would be a help if the Municipal Year 
Book were to give references in future from the relevant towns in the directory 
section, to this transport appendix. It seems inconsistent to mention under 
Exeter, for example, its canal and airport, but not its omnibus services. 


Incidentally, there is also a postscript which I ought to add to my article on 
railway timetables. Some of the inconsistencies due to Regional overlap, which 
I pointed out, have now been repaired, most particularly, the Birmingham, 
Gloucester and Bristol line and its branches (formerly L.M.S.R.) which has. been 
incorporated in the current winter time-table of the Western Region. 

P. S. Morris, Merton College Library, Oxford. 
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A survey of recent articles in the professional press 
by Alan Bill 


“Portland drops transact:on cards” is the neading for a short article in 
the ALA Bulletin for September, 1958, which records a surprising depar- 
ture from accepted charging methods in America. The Librarian at Port- 
land reports that they have “ discarded ‘the transaction card and gone 
back—or as we like to think of it, forward—to hand charging.” The 
main reason for this stactling change was the impossibility of proper- 
stock control with transaction card charging: no stocktaking and ineffi- 
cient overdues and reserwations procedures. Perhaps our punched card 
and photo-charging enthusiasts should think again! 

In some things Amezicans are not so adventurous. An example of 
their conservatism emerges from an article in Library Resources and 
Technical Services for "Fall, 1958 (Vol. 2, Mo. 4) called “ A sample audit 
of cards in a branch public library catalogue.” in which are set out the 
results of a survey of 600 cards from the dictionary catalogue of a branch 
of the Evansville Public Library. For a stock of 13,000 books the branch 
has a catalogue of 62 drawers (!), and the survey was intended to assess 
the need for an overhaul of the catalogue. Some of the results given 
are extraordinary. Eleven per cent. of all the cards were subject cross- 
references, many of thean to subjects not in the catalogue, and 40 per 
cent. of all the subject headings were over 25 years old. As the authors 
say, books on gardening published between 1905 and 1924 “should be 
considered for discarding ”! 

The library schools ere frequently criticised for not contributing more 
to the profession, and it is pleasing to be able to draw attention to the 
excellent Occasional Papers from the North-Western Polytechnic school. 
They have been issued intermittently from 1953 and cost only 9d. each. 
They frequently deal with subjects not otherwise adequately covered and 
are especially valuable for giving the views of practising librarians. 
Number 10, issued in October, 1957, dealt with “Some aspects of stock 
control in public libraries,” with contributions by Eric Moon, then Direc- 
tor of Technical Services at Kensington, ané Mr. K. Hunt, Borough 
Librarian of Hammersmith. Stock contro. is a new and important sub- 
ject on which there has been little written, and this issue is therefore of 
great interest. Number 12, issued in August, 1958, is on “ Professional 
work for professional litrarians ”: the vexed question of division of staff 
dealt with from the pcint of view of a government library (by Mr. 
Mallaber from the Board cf Trade), and as it affects a public library (by 
Mr. McClellan from Tottenham). 

The Unesco Bulletin for Libraries sometimes seems to be merely a 
collection of unrelated snippets, but at its best it gives a remarkable 
impression of librarianship as a world-wide profession. The August- 
September, 1958, issue .s a special number on mobile library services, 
and it is rather inspiring to find the same basic pattern of service devel- 
oped in many different ‘ands and situatiors: New Zealand (rural areas), 
Tours in France (schocis), the Unesco public library pilot project in 
Medellin, Columbia, and mobiles of various kinds in Delhi, Japan, 
Louisiana, Germany and Ghana. Some dztailed specifications are given, 
together with plans. Tae November-December issue is concerned with 
special libraries and their needs and has the same world-wide approach. 
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Some other articles of interest: Library Trends for July, 1958, deals 
with trends in American book publishing and the October, 1958, issue is 
devoted to library public relations. with a contribution by John Wakeman 
(now at Brooklyn P.L.) on “ Public relations beginnings in Brifain; Journal 
of Documentation (September, 1958) has Bulletin No. 4 from the Classi- 
fication Research Group and a survey of some foreign guides to periodical 
literature since 1945, 


Talking Points 


How far have our libraries improyed since the days of the McColvin 
Report? We gather a little information here and there from Annual 
Reports and more, statistically, from the Roberts Report; occasionally we 
see for ourselves when we visit other systems, and find things which we 
are not expected to see if we sneak in unannounced; but the larger picture 
remains obscure, Is it time for another full-scale survey? If so, intending 
surveyors might make a start by studying Ronald Surridge’s ‘“ The Public 
Libraries of London ” in the May and August, 1958, issues of the London 
Librarian. No study of statistics, statements or reports can replace such a 
survey involving as it does the actual visiting of a group of libraries in a 
specified area. To say that we have spent 10s. per head on libraries means 
nothing until we see what has been bought with the money. As Mr. 
Surridge indicates all is not well in East London—there is much to be 
done to improve the standard of bookstocks and of buildings, and not 
always evidence that the money is forthcoming for the purpose. It would 
be foolish to imagine that the picture outside East London is funda- 
mentally different. On salaries, Mr. Surridge has harsh things to say, 
and the harshness seems justified by the situation; we trust he remains 
popular in Poplar. i 


“..... non graduates can train for the Library Association 


exammationscither full-time for a year at technical or further education 
colleges, or part-time at evening classes. After that it is experience that 
counts.” Thus, “ Mr. U ” who set out some weeks ago to give the Sunday 
Times his view of “ Life as a Librarian.” Without wishing to re-open 
the correspondence course controversy, we feel it shows an unbalanced 
or inadequately informed view to omit from such a description this 
method by which so many librarians have qualified. Apart from this we 
are grateful for publicity at Sunday Times level, though a correspondent 
was quick to point out that “ Mr. U’s” £1,150 per annum at age 32 was 
by no means the norm for the profession he described. 


Book charging methods are to be surveyed by a work study team 
from the School of Librarianship.at the Manchester College of Tech- 
nology. It is good news that the survey is to be carried out by a body of 
librarians and not by the “outside experts” we once feared. We feel 
strongly that librarians are capable of carrying out investigations of this 
nature without outside interference. Some time ago the Leeds School 
proved their ability to do this with a competent O and M of Tikley Public 
Library, and several voices have been recently raised in favour of the 
Schools undertaking such projects as well as carrying out the routine 
processes of teaching. 


Keesing’s : The size of the posters given in last month’s advertisement as 
llin. by 8ft. should, of course, have read 11in. by 8in. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1959 


To be held on Wednesday, 13th May, at 6.30 p.m., at the Police Assembly 
: Hall, Nottingham, 


AGENDA. 


1. Minutes of the previcus meeting, held at Chaucer House on Wednesday, 
14th May, 1958. 

2. To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual Report 
of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the year ended 31st 
December, 1958. 

3. The retiring President. O. S. Tomlinson, Esq., F.L.A., wil formally hand 
over the office of President to E. F. Ferry, Esq., E.L. A. 

4. To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors, who, in accordance with 
Rule 5(b), may not be members of the Council. 

5. Any other business. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


of E. F. Ferry, Esq., E.L.A. 
will follaw the Annual General Meeting. 


For those wishing to stay overnight in Nottingham, a list of hotels 
is being prepared and can be obtained from Miss M. E. Liquorice, F.L.A., 
Central Library, Broadway, Peterborough, Northants. Details of arrange- 
ments for tea will be anr.ounced later. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE C R À M E R’S 


(University of London). 
Session 1959/60 begins for MUSIC 


Monday, 5th October, 1959. MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Applications are invited from: (i) AND MUSIC BINDING 
art-time students wshing to 
lias evening courses for Internal 139, New Bond Street 
Degrees in the Faculties of Arts London, W.1 
and Science; (ii) full-time and part- 
time students wishing to read for 
Higher Degrees by thesis or to 
follow courses leading to M.A. and 
M.Sc., Mathematics, M.5c., Crys- 
tallography, and the Academic 
Postgraduate Diplomas in Psy- 
chology and Numerical Analysis. 
Applications for admission should 
be made before Ist June. Pamph- 
let and form of application may be || 
obtained from the Registrar, Birk- 
beck College, Malet Street, W.C.1. 


W Complete Music Service Provided 





Have you opted yet 


for KEESING’S 
? New INDEX 


" of NAMES ? 


proposed for publication 
this month to current 
subscribers to the service. 
Further details from 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association), 


63rd ANNUAL REPORT | 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3isr DECEMBER, 1958. 


Though marked by no one outstanding event, 1958 has proved to be a year of 
healthy progress. Much thought has been given to the ways in which the 
Association can influence the many changes which are foreseen both in our 
professional organisation and in the structure of the library service of the 
country, and though many of the ideas which have been forthcoming remain at 
present in embryo, they promise weil for the future. ‘Within the structure of the 
Association there has been steady development both at national and divisional 
level, and notable examples are the increase in capitation payments, granted by 
the Library Association, and the formation of the West of Scotland Division. 

During the year the Council and its committees continued to deal with an 
immense amount of business, much of it by no means spectacular, but neverthe- 
less essential to the well-being of the Association. At the first meeting of the 
Council it was recognised that a number of issues of fundamental importance to 
the profession as a whole would be due for deliberation during the year, and 
accordingly it was decided to reconstitute the Policy Committee as a standing 
committee in order to ensure their adequate consideration. With the question of 
Branch and Section reorganisation still far from solved, the most urgent matter 
of policy was the reorganisation of the executive of the Library Association, and 
ideas put forward by the A.A.L, received a large measure of support from the 
Library Association Council. Other matters of importance included black- 
listing and posts at inadequate salaries together with the related question of a 
Trade Union for the profession, and also the problem of voting powers in the 
Library Association. 

Again this year relations with the L.A. Council were cordial'and productive, 
and A.A.L. representatives were able to press successfully the views of members 
on such matters as imperfect copies of books, book charging systems, foreign 
study tours, and the greater use of television in public relations. 

The President was inducted at the Annual General Meeting held at Chaucer 
House on {4th May, and a fine Presidential Address more than compensated for 
an uninspiring business agenda. The paper at the A.A.L. Session of the Library 
Association Conference at Brighton was given by Mr. Peter Pocklington, who in 
- Lifting the Lid well maintained the high standard which we have come to expect 
at this session. 

The ninth Annual Conference was held at Liverpool, and in spite of a 
smaller attendance than usual, it proved to be of great value. It was notable 
for the skill of the discussion leaders, Messrs. D, J. Foskett, L. G. Lovell, E. E. 
Moon and G. E. Smith, who covered different aspects of the theme—Impact— 
libraries in society. A measure of their success in stimulating those present was 
the unusually large number of motions passed at the final session. Some of these 
reached the L.A. Council without mishap, and the action taken as a result has 
proved again that through the A.A.L. it is possible for the younger members to 
influence the profession with their ideas. The Council is grateful to the discus- 
sion leaders, and also to the Conference Secretary, Mr. D. E. Davinson, and his 
Divisional Committee for their many contributions to the success of the Confer- 
ence. At these annual gatherings it is easy to take for granted all the hard work 
behind the scenes, and especially the labour of the Honorary Assistant Secretary. 
It is sufficient to record that Mr. Surridge finished his term of office with the 
same good-humoured gusto that has marked all his work for the Association. 
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The report for 1957 started with a warning concerning the dangerous finan- 
cial position of the A.A.L 1958 commenced with a very low balance of only 
£177 due to a heavy outlay on new publications during the previous year of over 
£2,000. Money came in well during the year from the sale of these new works, 
and the year ended’ with a ~easonable working balance in spite of ever increasing 
costs. The full effect of the increased charges anc payments which Council was 
reluctantly forced to introduce for the Correspondence Courses was shown during 
the present year. This account, which Council confirmed should continue to be 
self-supporting, started the year with a deficit of sla and ended with a reason- 
able working balance of some £220. 

Because of the continued rising costs of running the Association and the 
very low balance in hand at the beginning of the year, Council decided to instruct 
its officers to prepare and submit a case to the L.A. Council for an increase in 
the capitation. grant which had remained at 6s. per head since the 1929 Agree- 
ment. It was mainly due to the success of the Association’s publishing pro- 
gramme, which could not be expected to continue indefinitely, that it had not 
been necessary to apply many years earlier for some increase. The case was 
finally approved by the Sestember A.A.L. Council meeting, and was considered 
by the L.A. Council in Norember. An interim increase of is. 3d. per head from 
1959 was granted with a promise of a review in two years’ time. It is hoped 
that this increase will be s.fficient to avoid any cut in the activities of the Asso- 
ciation during this interim period. The greatest need at present is to give the 
Divisions more money so tnat their activities are not hampered by lack of funds, 
and it was possible to ma<e a slight increase to them during the present year. 
With the increase in capitetion payments from the Library Association in 1959 
it should be possible to make a more worthwhile increase, 

Members were reminded during the year of the existence of the B. & O.. 
Fund and its purpose, anc were asked to make it more widely known and to 
seek contributions toward: it whenever possible. Two grants were made to 
members who had suffered long periods of sickness, and the help thus given was 
greatly appreciated. 

There were five meetings of the Council during the year. The following 
attendances were recorded — 

O. 5. Tomlinson, F.L.A. (President) 5; E. E. Moon, F.L.A. (Vice-President 
until June) 3; E. F. Ferry, F.L.A. (National Courcillor and Vice-President from 
June) 4; Miss E. J. Willscn, F.L.A. (Past President) 4; National Councillors-— 
D. J. Bryant, F.L.A., 5; D. E. Davinson, A.L.A., 3; Miss G. E. C. Edwards, 
A.L.A., 5; Miss L. E. Grzen, A.L.A., 5; A. C. Jones, F.L.A.. 5; W. Howard 
Phillips, F.L.A., 5; G. E. Smita, F.L.A., 5; W. G. Thompson, F.L.A., 3; Bristol— 
P. Bryant, A.L.A., 4; R. .. Crudge, A.L.A., 1; Devon and Carnwall—Mrs. T 
McDowell, F.L.A., 5; Eætern—F. D. Sayer, A.L.A., 3; East Midlands—L. 
Greaves, A.L.A., 1; Miss 14. E. Liquorice, F.L.A., 4; J. Riley, A.L.A., 1; R. F. 
Smith, F.L.A., 4; Greater London—R. F. Atkins, A.L.A., 3; F. Atkinson, F.L.A., 
5; O. W. Keen, F.L.A., 3 P. D. Pocklington, F.L.A., 5; H. Smith, F.L.A., 5; 
S. J. Teague, F.L.A., 4; G A. Vesey, B.A., F.L.A., 3; Ken—R. N, E, Dawe, 
A.L.A., 5; Liverpool-—Mis: J. R. T. Barton, A.L.A., 1; A. Donnelly, F.L.A., 3; 
J. Hoyle, A.L.A., 1; Miss & Pinches, A.L.A., 5; Manchester—Miss D. A. Harrop, 
F.L.A., 5; F. J. E. Hurst, M.A., A.L.A.; 1; Miss A. Kenworthy, F.L.A., 3; K. A. 
Whittaker, F.L.A., 1; Norri Eastern—W. Davies, A.L.A., 1; T. M. Featherstone, 
A.L.A., 4; Miss N. M. Tuly, A.L.A., 1; W. M. Watson, F.L.A., 4; North Wales 
—R. I. J. Tully, F.L.A., 4 Miss K. Wilson Williems, A.L.A., 1; South Wales— 
C. F. Shepherd, A.L.A., 5; Sussex—C. H. Ray, E.L.A., 4; J. N, Saunders, 
A.L.A., 1; Wessex—L. A Cufiner, A.L.A., 3; West Midlands—-W. H. Pratt, 
A.L.A.. 4; L. E. Taylor, A.L.A., 5; West of Scotiand—C, Muris, M.A., F.L.A., 
2; Yorkshire—W. S. H. Ashmore, F.L.A., 2; S. Cobb, F.L.A., 1; W. R. Flint, 
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F.L.A.. 2; C. W. Taylor, F.L.A., 5; Officers—H. G. Holloway, A.L.A. (Hon. 
Treasurer) 5; W. G. Smith, F.L.A. (Hon. Editor until January) 1; D. Harrison, 
M.A., F.L.A. (Hon. Editor from January) 4; G. Langley, B.A.,,A.L.A. (Hon. 
Publications Officer) 5; Miss R. J. Ensing, F.L.A. (Hon. Membership Secretary) 
5; J. S. Davey, F.L.A. (Hon. Education and Sales Officer) 5; W. F. Broome, 
F.L.A. (Hon. Films Officer) 4; R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. (Hon. Assistant Secretary 
until May, co-opted from May) 5; R. Oxley, A.L.A. (Hon. Assistant Secretary 
from May) 2; J. H. Jones, A.L.A. (Hon. Secretary) 5. 

During the year the Council received with regret the resignations of Mr. 
E. E. Moon as Vice-President, Mr. W. G. Smith as Honorary Editor, Mr. R. G. 
Surridge as Honorary Assistant Secretary, and Mr. D. E. Davinson as a National 
Councillor. Tributes to their valuable work for the Association have already been 
made, and it is sufficient to state here that although the loss. of their services 
in one year might well have proved crippling in a weaker Association, the ability 
of their successors proves the strength of the A.A.L. 

DIVISIONS : 

Much of the most important work of the Association is carried out in the 
Divisions and a full record appears in their annual reports. However, some 
mention should be made here of a few outstanding events which have offered 
ample evidence of the continuing importance of a lively local interest in profes- 
sional matters. 

Pride of place must be given to the new West of Scotland Division which 
was inaugurated at a meeting in Glasgow on ilth June. This Division was 
created as a direct result of a petition received from the members concerned, and 
their enthusiasm has ensured that the new-born infant is both vigorous and 
vocal. 

More mature celebrations were held by the South Wales Division which was 
proud to record its 50th anniversary, and by. the East Midlands Division which 
came of age this year. Both events were occasions for ambitious programmes, 
and it was clear that these divisions remain as lively as ever. 

Other divisions organised activities ranging from week-end schools to cricket 
matches, and the Liverpool, Manchester and Yorkshire Divisions all held suc- 
cessful sessions on public speaking, whilst the Bristol Division produced a mosi 
attractive Union List of Professional Textbooks. 

PUBLICATIONS ! 

During the year the following books have been published: one major work, 
Mason’s Primer of Non-Book Materials in Libraries in June, and one addition 
to the Reprint Series, Rhys Jenkins’ Paper-making in England in August. The 
former appeared in the new format for the Primer series, and has been very 
well received, 

In the press at the end of the year were reprints of two Primers: Phillips’ 
Classification and Mallaber’s Bibliography, and the first English edition, edited 
by B, I. Palmer, of Ranganathan’s Elements of Classification. Two publications 
now out of print and which.are not to be reprinted are Hepworth’s Primer of 
Assistance to Readers and the first Fiction Index. 

Titles in active preparation on December 31st included books on Library 
buildings and planning, and Mobile libraries, and a completely revised edition of ` 
Binns’ Introduction to Historical Bibliography. 

Perhaps the most pleasant feature of the year has been the very favourable 
reception given to the Association’s recent publications, in respect both of their 
contents and of their production standards. 
= THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN” : 

The year was marked by the decision of the Editor of the Assistant Librarian, 
Mr.' W: G. Smith, to leave librarianship—and consequently the Assistant—-after. 
just over two years of lively and controversial editorship. He was succeeded in 
office by Mr. D. Harrison. 83 


Mr. Smith’s departure does not seem to have closed the flood gates of con- 
troversy, and correspondence, much of it disputatious, has filled a large propor- 
tion of several issues. “ Scb-standard stocks,” NALGO and the library profes- 
sion, display, professional ecucation, have been among the topics discussed, while 
the present policy of the Library Association tcwards posts advertised at inade- 
quate salaries has undergon>? a thorough inspeccion. 

There have been perhars fewer original articles of distinction than one would 
like to see; it would be invidious to select those which did stand out. One can, 
however, safely mention an 2xcellent critical report on the A.A.L. Conference for 
which the present Editor was greatly indebted tc former Editor, Mr. Arthur 
Jones, a Presidential Addrezs which filled half an issue with sound professional 
ideas, and Mr. Alan Bill’s useful series on articles in professional periodicals; 
020.5. 

VISUAL AIDS: 

During the year there has been a marked increase jn the visual aids activities 
of the Association. The films Index to Progress and Resources Discovered have 
continued to be used, and there has been a nctable increase in the use of the 
former film by Careers experts in the Youth Employment Service. The Council 
decided to make this film available to all on free loan, 

The Association has completed its filmstrip Charging Methods, and has 
inaugurated a collection of Zin. by 2in. slides, both monochrome and colour, for 
use in training and public relations. This collection amounts at present to 
approximately 500 slides, which are available for hire, 

The number of enquiries regarding the uses of visual aids continues to grow, 
and liaison in this field with the Library Assoc.d4tion has been well maintained. 
EDUCATION: 

1958 has been a quiet year: no conferences of tutors, nor major. educational 
events that could effect the work of the A.A.L. The initial stir caused by the 
announcement of a new syllabus has subsided; ia fact, the possibility of changes 
in the F.P.E. has in no way caused a decrease in the number of students taking 
the correspondence course for this examination. 
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This year saw an increase in students’ fees for courses from £2 10s. Od. to 
£3 10s. Od. per course. In spite of this, 1,233 courses were ee eae 117 
fewer than in 1957, 

Within the panel of tutors there were fewer changes than ‘seual: a steadiness 
that is heartening to those who organise the courses. During the year the follow- 
ing Fellows were welcomed to the panel: F. Atkinson, R. A, Bangs (returning), 
Miss D. A. Harrop, D. P. Mortlock, C. Muris, Mrs. A. S. Paice, E. C. Winter. 
Resignations were accepted with regret from A. C. Bubb, B, Hunnisett, O. 5. 
Tomlinson and W. Tynemouth. 

In connection with A.A.L. Courses, two routine but all-important activities 
have continued during the year. Firstly, A.A.L. representatives have served on 
the Moderating Committees of the Library Association. These bodies consist 
in the main of tutors and examiners, and their main purpose is to ensure that 
the examinations are fair and of the right standards. The Association has been 
able to voice the concern over certain examination questions recently set, and 
reports of these meetings were circulated to tutors. The other activity has been 
the revision of correspondence courses. Every two years each course is considered 
for revision, and this may either result in considerable re-writing or the issue of a 
supplementary sheet containing recent references. During 1958 ten courses out 
of twenty have been revised. 


MEMBERSHIP: ¢ 
At 3lst December the membership of the Association was 7,857, so once 
again the total has topped the previous year’s record. The rising number of 
members for the last five years is shown below: — 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
. 6643 6637 7238 7396 7605 
It is.encouraging to note that so many new members of the Library 
Association opt straight away for this section. This year there were 727 of them. 
To 60 new members who had not opted a letter was sent introducing the 
Association. 
The number of members in each Division is shown below: 


Bristol os 303 North Wales _... a 56 
Devon and Cornwall ... 148 South Wales... au 217 
Eastern .. Re Ti 145 Sussex re 7 155 
East Midlands T 487 Wessex ai Sie 216 
G.L.D. re .. 2506 West Midlands .. sh 695 
Kent ea as 225 West of Scotland bes 307 
Liverpool ie Sig 454 Yorkshire 562 
Manchester oe a 547 Central (i.e. rest ‘of Scotland, 

North Eastern .. PD 443 Irelaid, overseas, etc.) 391 


Total—7,857. 

Members overseas, many of whom were originally in the United Kingdom, 
form a large and ever increasing contingent who have continued to take a keen 
interest in the Association even though they cannot attend meetings. There are 
now 115 of these; among them the largest groups are 11 members in the Ghana 
Library Services, and 6 in the Library of Western Australia. 


THE FUTURE: 

The President’s New Year Message for 1958 contained a number of fore- 
casts of events that might happen in the year to affect the lives and the activities 
of librarians. Most of these have not occurred yet, so one hesitates to consult 
the crystal ball again. 

As individuals there is little we can do to influence the results of many things 
that will affect us. But in these things the Association has a voice which can be 
heard, and it can press for certain action at the right time and in the right places, 
if the members are there to back it up by their interest and support. 
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Our work will be helpec a little by the increase in capitation, and some 
progress should be possible in a number of projects, especially at Divisional level. 
There are stil] areas where ouz members are unorganised or little served; there is 
still room for more educational activitiy. There are still many assistant librarians 
who should be drawn into our ranks, particularly in the fields of special librarian- 
ship, and it should be possible for the Association to be able to cater more for 
their interests, 

It is no mere cliché to say that the future will be a busy one—and a hopeful 
one! 

O. S. TOMLINSON, President. 
J. H. Jones, Honorary Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
Ist Jenuary to 31st December, 1958 
GENERAL ACCOUNT 


To: INCOME. £ s.d. | By: EXPENDITURE. £ s d. 
Balance from 1957 .. 665 8 7 | Payments to Divisions .. 931 19 6 
Capitation Grant .. 2327 17 0 | Councillcrs’ Expenses .. 747 15 4 
Subscriptions z Aa 10 0 | Library tee . 140 0 0 
Assistant Librarian: Subs. 139 19 6 į Assistant Librarian— 
Assistant Librarian: Advtg. 594 7 9 Printing 2% ... 1544 13 4 
Refunds of Loans .. 105 0 0 Distribution .. 543 0 3 
Balance from Conference Stationery Be ge 56 9 6 
Secretary oy sa 52 19 8 | Postage te se 41 18 1 
Miscellaneous 7 1 10 4 | Conference (1958) 5i 50 15 11 
Transferred from Conference (1959) re 32 17 0 
Publications Account 378 4 6 | Clerical Expenses .. , 125 14 0 
Martin Award .. a 5 5 Q 
Annual Election .. a 65 3 11 
Miscellanzous .. A 10 5 6 
£42€5 17 4 £4265 17 4 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARI 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


EDITOR: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 52. NO. 5 i MAY, 1959 


Definitions 


Award :— . . . n, judgement: final decision: . . . that which is 
awarded : a prize.” 

Four definitions are given for the word “award” in Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary. Which do we mean when we describe 
the A.P.T.II grading decision for public library staff as an “ award ”? 
“A prize”? A booby prize, perhaps. “That which is awarded `°? 
Incontrovertible ! In some sense a “judgement” too. A judgement 
on a profession which has failed to impress itself forcibly enough on 
Nalgo, its employing authorities, and the public. A “final decision ” 
it must not be. 

Professional opinion has ranged itself behind the L.A.’s condem- 
nation of the new grading decision, and steps are being taken to follow 
up its words with deeds. The ends are relatively clear, the means are 
in dispute. A handful favour resignation from Nalgo ; admittedly Nalgo 
has failed to secure adequate recognition of the particular needs of the 
public librarian, but we do owe several improvements in local govern- 
ment salaries to Nalgo and must pay for our slice or two of bread even 
though denied our loaf. 

Action on more moderate lines includes a suggested exploration of 
the workings of the Association of Official Architects to see if we can 
find grounds for the establishment of a similar body of librarians. A 
further attempt is to be made to end this insistence of grading librarians 
according to the size of their staffs (see also last month’s correspondence), 
and a petition is being organised and signed by Nalgo members—not 
only librarians-—-to persuade Nalgo to re-open negotiations. Your 
Divisional Secretaries should by now have informed all local represen- 
tatives of the full facts behind the award and of the Association’s pro- 
posed action on these and other lines. This action is being taken on 
behalf of all public librarians (and indirectly should have a favourable 
bearing on other professional salaries, too); its nearness to success may be 
proportionate to the support librarians give it. 

$ $ * $k 


“< The Daily Mirror’ of the library world.” This epithet has been 
used by our friends to describe the Assistant Librarian, so the other day 
(March 10th to be exact) we had a look at the Daily Mirror itself to see 
whether it was really good enough to be compared thus with the Assistant. 

“BOOKS” was a headline in a type-size which wouldn’t even fit 
into our modest pages. “ No pesky Redskins bite the dust on the shelves 
of Dagenham’s nine public libraries,” begins the article and goes on to 
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wonder whether or not this is a good thing. Librarians questioned by the- 
Mirror included “ Gilbert Turner” of Richmond, “* Thomas Callender ” 


“of Croydon; and “ Mr. -obn G. O’Leary” of Dagenham (we note with 


surprise the Mirror's discrimination in titling ; has Mr. O’Leary turned 
amateur?). No final decision is given, but significantly the last example 
quoted by the article is of a library where the books are chosen by the 
committee ; the “ managing director of a paper firm ... a barrister, a 
Latin master, a research chemist . . .;” who choose books about pesky 
redskins at the wish of their readers. “ At least,” concludes the article, 
“it puts the public into zhe public library ...” 

Scotland having ony one division has to rely for the rest on Branch 
activities. This year’s Summer School organised by the Branch at New- 
battle Abbey for July, asembles the usual barrage of talent and includes 
a session entitled “ Dramatic Presentation—-The Library Committee at 
Work,” which should grove an entertaining way of illustrating the 
Committee. In view of the A.A.L.’s recent interest in public speaking, 
assistants should note the first lecture which is by the City Librarian of 
Aberdeen and is entitled “Public Speaking for Librarians,” while the 
Head of the Scottish School of Librarianship is up-to-date with “The 
16th Edition of Dewey.” 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1959 
6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 13th May, at The Police Assembly Hall, 
South Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 


Please bring your coy of the April issue of the “Assistant Librarian,” 
containing the Agenda wend Annual Report 


followed by :— 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of E. F. Ferry, Esq., F.L.A. 


By kind invitation of the Chairman of the Public Libraries Com- 
site a buffet tea will be provided for members attending the Annual 
General Meeting, at the Council House, Old Market Square, Nottingham, 
at 4.30 p.m., on Wednesday, 13th May. The Lord Mayor and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham and his Lady will be present. 

Members who wish to have tea must notify F. C. Tighe, Esg., City 
Librarian, Central Library, South Sherwood Street, Nottingham, 
not later than Monday, 11th May. 

Before tea, alternative visits can be made: (i) to certain branches 
of the Notts County Lib-ary; (ii) to Wollaton Hall, an Elizabethan man- 
sion and Natural History Museum within the city boundary; (iii) to 
Nottingham Castle Museum. Members wishing to go should contact 
Mrs. M. M. Hubble, Basford Branch Library, Vernon Road, Notting- 
ham, by May 11th. Trev should assemble at the Central Library at 
2 pm. A small charge for transport may be made. 

For those wishing to stay overnight a list of Nottingham hotels can 
be obtained from Miss M. E. Liquorice, Central Library, Broadway, 
Peterborough. , 
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The Moment of Truth : 
by Godfrey Thompson 


Deputy City Librarian, Manchester 


Most students of librarianship are highly intelligent people. They 
are well above the average in nous, and well abreast of current know- 
ledge on a wide range of subjects. Many, especially members of the 
A.A.L., are able and indeed eager to join verbal battle on the profession's 
problems, and to do it with such verve, energy and acumen that those 
of us who are past the first flush of youth are likely to adopt profound 
and dignified attitudes rather than do battle with’ such formidable 
opponents. 

It is all the more mysterious, therefore, to find that a high proportion 
of these same students, full-time and part-time alike, fail parts of the 
L.A. exams, and fail them regularly. Given that these students work— 
and the majority do work—there can be only two alternative explana- 
tions. Either many students become semi-moronic at the sight of an exam. 
paper, or there is something seriously wrong with our examination 
system. On this latter premise many students hurl venomous and 
vitriolic phrases at tutor, examiner, Chaucer House and “the system.” 
Each February and each August “they” are cursed anew for their 
inadequacy, bias, inefficiency, spite—whichever formula the individual 
student fancies to exorcise his failure. 

I would like to look at the first possibility postulated above: that 
many students, capable and equipped to pass an examination, suffer a 
mental failure when faced with questions, and do not live up to their 
real ability. Of course, temperamental inadequacies need outside help, 
but any examiner will confirm that there is a common core of crankiness 
which shows in every batch of papers, not only in the field of librarian- 
ship. It is partly caused by nervousness, and partly by a natural, if 
unloveable desire to put one over on the examiner. The keen, cool, 
capable candidate sees the envelope opened, the paper placed before him, 
and at once he becomes one of these:— 


The impulsive. He (surely never she) takes a half glance at a ques- 
tion and away races his imagination, with his pen in hot pursuit. “ Discuss ` 
the importance in papermaking of .. .” -< He doesn’t need to read further: 
“It’s the question on paper—I knew we'd get one,” and out it all comes. 
Rags, sulphite, half-stuff, Fourdrinier—the lot. Poured out white-hot 
from a brain still echoing with tutor’s word and text-book’s phrase. 
It may be an impeccable answer—but does it answer the question? 


The artistic. She this time (instinct tells me) was “ good at art” at 
school. So, be the question about branch library or type-face, enquiry 
desk or classified catalogue, the sparse text of the answer will be well 
larded with neat, attractive, informative and unasked-for diagram. No 
harm? Of course not, and a possible small bonus of marks gained. But 
the time ; how those precious minutes ebbed away while the masterpiece 
was being touched up. And what of the uncompleted question at the 
end where another five minutes might have made all the difference. 


The superior, Fully conscious of his own capabilities, he at once 
mentally moves to the examiner’s side of the table. As one expert to 
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another he assumes that the obvious straightforward facts asked for in 
the question, are commoa xnowledge to both sides and he discourses 
widely, loosely and often wittily on the wider implications. He would 
be insulted at the untrustiag attitude of the plodding examiner who looks 
through the answer for tne vital, if elementary points to be made, and 
finding them not, marks aim down. 


The struggler against adversity. Adds alibis and hopes for charity. 
“Train late” is a common one—rather blatant. What does he really 
hope for? Equally common and scarcely more subtle is he whose pen 
trails off halfway througk a question, to show that the cursed hand of 
time interposed just as he was about to dash off a brilliant expose. What 
if he should happen to chodse one question too many from a certain 
section and consequently one too few from another section? It could 
happen to anyone; surelz the examiner wouldn’t be so heartless and 
niggling as to... Wouldn’t he though. 


The conventional. A careful character this, and perhaps a good 
husband and father. His aotes will be full and lucid, his memory good. 
When he answers a question he not only gives the good book and the 
learned tutor with careful accuracy, he also illustrates by exact example. 
If the book from which he quotes happens to be thirty years old and the 
tutor somewhat older the example has probably faced the jaded examiner 
hundreds of times; he caanot be impressed. either with the candidate’s 
initiative or with the way Le has applied his hard-won knowledge. 


The bluffer. His theory is reasonable; he can’t be sure that the 
examiner will know that Xtown hasn’t just edopted a new charging 
method, Ytown recently pudlished a dictionary catalogue or Smith written 
a bibliography of glow-wcarms. It seems worta trying on, but it isn’t. 
Not really. The examiner gets to know his subject pretty ‘well, and he 
always checks. 


The brilliant. To give him (masculine bias this time) his due, he 
probably is very bright. He may turn in a couple of really good answers 
until he comes upon a question which is obviously below his level. The 
answer is obvious, so he writes it down; what more can be needed? 
This attitude is commonly found in the several-part questicns—*“‘ Write 
short notes on five of the Zollowing:” which are certainly simpler than 
full questions and do demand a more concise approach, but there are 
certain points to be made and they must not te ignored. “Q. What 
is the meaning of full bound?” “A. Boards completely covered in 
cloth. or leather.” Correct cf course, presuming that the candidate knows 
what constitutes a bound bcok. But can an examiner presume that, and 
give him full marks accordingly? 


The cynical... the confidential . . . the torrential . . . the cryptic 

. and many others. And the tragedy of it all is that in each of the 

vast majority of papers submitied lies the makings of a comfortable pass 
and its consequent end of the torments of cramming. 

Is there no release from this crippling disease, this not giving of one’s 
best at the crucial moment? No panacea perhaps, but helpful prescrip- 
tions, tried and tested over many years. Common knowledge, of the 
herbal rather than of the laboretory, but efficacious in thousands of cases. 


Dr. Thompson will, we hope, prescribe in the June “Assistant.” 
Perhaps he will be in time ta save a life or two.—-En. 
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The Examination System 
Mr. Munford questions Mr. Stokes 


As I am only one quarter Irish, I have only five and twenty per cent 
of a wish to intervene in the correspondence between Messrs. Moon and 
Stokes. Nevertheless, in his letter in your March issue, Mr. Stokes raises 
a number of points in connection with our Examination system which are 
of wide general interest. I could agree with some of his opinions, but I 
would welcome elaboration of others: — 


(1) I would never claim to be an “ excellent” librarian, but at least 
I have survived up to the date of writing this letter. Does Mr. Stokes 
really mean that this—at least for me—consoling experience has been 
“in spite of” my professional education? My memory, like my hair 
and my teeth, may be leaving me, but I honestly and sincerely believe 
that, throughout my career, I have drawn deeply on what seemed to my 
immature mind years ago the rather remote and/or abstract and/or 
academic and/or practically useless subjects studied during my profes- 
sional education. I have again drawn deeply from this source since | 
moved from public into special librarianship ; quite a number of curiosa 
which never served me in public libraries have served me since. 

Personal experiences apart, I have gained the impression that the 
British Chartered Librarian seems to find his or her feet as a really 
practical professional man or woman astonishingly quickly wherever in 
the world he or she happens to be. Can this be “in spite of” our 
professional education? 


(2) Is our professional education “ primarily regarded as a way of 
teaching candidates sufficient tricks to enable them to fool the examiners”? 
If so, isn’t it quite amazingly inefficient in this respect? As I examine, 
it intrigues me from time to time to discuss with young librarians the 
tricks to which Mr. Stokes refers. What amazes me is not their surprise 
at my knowledge of the tricks but their own obvious and genuine ignor- 
ance of these or any other tricks. In practice, the most I can ever 
normally hope for is a quotation from one or other of my own voluminous 
writings in support of an obviously shaky assertion by a candidate. If 
only examinees could quote with a greater degree of accuracy! 


(3) “Our syllabus is old-fashioned.” I have known Mr. Stokes for 
too long to imagine for a moment that he uses “ old-fashioned ” as a term 
of abuse. A callow young person might do this, but not Mr. Stokes. 
But what does he mean? Does he consider the syllabus to be basically 
“old-fashioned ” like, say, the female form divine; or superficially 
“ old-fashioned ” like, say, the shape of a hat or the length of a skirt? 


(4) “Our examination system is manifestly inefficient.” Could Mr. 
Stokes enlarge a little? Just what does this mean in practice? I assume 
that all examination systems are inefficient to some extent just as, say, 
all heating systems are inefficient or even all social institutions. I know 
that the L.A. has always tried to be as efficient an examining body as 
possible. Have we been less successful than other professional bodies, 
for example? 

ĮI assume (quite philosophically and not, I hope, cynically) that, while 
one organization examines and others educate, the educating organizations 
are likely to be in what I may perhaps term, volcanically speaking, a 
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perpetual state of eruption. Or, to change the metaphor slightly, the 
natural forces are likely to be as imperfectly dalanced as in Paradise Lost. 
But, honestly, I am not just trying to pull Mr. Stokes’s leg. I would 
welcome an elaboration of his point of view. 


W. A. MUNFORD, Director-General, National Library for the Blind. 


Mr. Stokes replies 


It is always a pleasure <o elaborate upon any points of Mr. Munford’s 
choice because he has the happy facility of fastening upon the most 
important. J will try to enlarge upon my previous comments under 
Mr. Munford’s own headings. 


(1) Mr. Munford’s argument here, I think, coincides pretty well 
with my own. As I said in my previous letter, I believe sincerely that 
we have produced librarians of first-rate quality in this country. The 
fact that we have been able to build up library services which, at their 
best, are as good as those enywhere else in the world is sufficient proof 
of this. I think, however, that Mr. Munford would agree that the factor 
in many libraries which makes a good or indiff2rent service is the strength 
of the staff in the middle and upper middle ranks. A person who has 
sufficient initiative to continue studying when his days of formal exami- 
nations are over is almost certain to make the grade and will be able to 
draw upon the fund of experience gained during his time of study as 
Mr. Munford has done. But in spite of the evidence of Mr. Munford’s 
own career I am still of the opinion that our professional education con- 
tributes less to the intellectual well-being of our students than should be 
the case. There are many things at the moment which students of 
librarianship have to learn in the hardest and least efficient way. 
Secondly, I think that our present system is not adequate to cope with 
the problem of the second stzatum in the library hierarchy. Cur present 
methods of recruitment into librarianship brirg us many people, quite 
conscientious, but without any real sense of vocation and to these, 
professional education should be able to contribute something which: their 
lack of vocation leaves unsatisfied. 


(2) The comments which I made of candidates’ tricks are perhaps 
not quite the same as those envisaged by Mr. Munford. Many students 
are unaware of recognised examination tricks and this may well be due 
to the fact that tutors feel their prime duty to the profession a3 a whole 
is to attempt to educate the student rather than necessarily push him 
through an examination at al! cost. The point at issue here is that the 
whole emphasis at the momen: is directed towards the examination rather 
than the course itself. It is entirely natural fcr anyone who is in the 
process of qualifying to look upcn a professional qualification as nothing 
more than something which has to be obtained in order to secure financial 
advancement and promotion. To redress this balance, those who are 
concerned with education must see that the contents of their courses are 
adequate to give students the necessary background of academic know- 
ledge, which will make their practical work realy effective later on. 


(3) I imagine that both Mr. Munford and I have a sincere affection 
for old-fashioned things. But much as I am prepared to agree that a 
coach and pair is a delightful vehicle, I think that it is inadequate in the 
mid-part of the 20th century fcr the delivery of modern machinery down 
the Great North Road. My complaint with our syllabus is that it is 
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supremely out of touch with current librarianship, This is bad enough 
in any event, but when it is recognised that education should, in fact, be 
pointing the way to the future, it is distressing to find so much of our 
concern having to,be based upon what Dr. Savage, I believe, called 
embalmed practice. Two or three instances may suffice. 


(i) Three-sevenths of our Registration Examination is devoted to 
classification and cataloguing with the emphasis still on practical aspects 
of those subjects. Thus we maintain a half of the only professional 
part of our main chartering examination which is concerned with that 
part of our technique which in these days of central cataloguing and 
classification is becoming of decreasing importance. 

(ii) Documentary reproduction is sandwiched in as a minor part of 
the “bibliography ” paper, whereas to many libraries it is perhaps one 
of the most important of modern developments. 

(iii) Bibliography itself, at both Registration and Final level, still 
persists in being little more than a rather fancy name for book production 
and nothing in either of these papers during the post-war period has shown 
any awareness of recent important bibliographical work. j 

- (iv) Our syllabus has failed entirely to keep abreast with advances 
in work with children and young people. As a professional association 
we still certify librarians as “competent practising librarians ” who may 
well go into the field of work with children and yet not have done one 
half-hour’s work towards that end as an essential part of the course. 

(v) Also the way in which we treat English Literature as an area of 
pseudo-culture in an otherwise technical field is thoroughly 19th century 
in its outlook. 

(vi) The extent of our “core” syllabus, common to all types of 
librarians, comprising as it does all the First Professional Examination 
plus six-sevenths of the Registration is quite ridiculous in these days of 
library development. 


(4) Our inefficiency can be demonstrated in two main areas 
Firstly, so far as the examiners themselves are concerned. Our examiners 
are paid miserably low fees and no one would undertake examining unless 
he were trying to contribute to the professional good. ‘On the other. 
hand, worthy as this may be, altruism is not enough. I have long felt 
and often voiced the opinion that we too often have to scrape the barrel 
in order to produce:an examiner for some of our subjects and J think 
that we do not, under any circumstances, place sufficient importance 
upon the qualifications of the examiners for the particular fields in which 
they examine. Secondly, while I am prepared to agree that all 
examinations are inefficient to some extent, I think that ours are some- 
what above the average in this respect. Again, to take the one example. 
We have an examination in practical cataloguing and classification. We 
mouth many platitudes about the importance of this practical part of our 
course, yet for this part of the examination, a student is under entirely 
artificial conditions so far as the-material available to him is concerned, 
and then is condemned to catalogue and classify transcripts rather than 
books. Is there any librarian in the whole of this country who, when he 
has finished with the artificial life of an L.A. Practical Examination, 
would ever do this again so long as he lives? There is, in fact, nothing 
less practical at the moment than the only examination which we distin- 
guish by that name, 


Roy STOKES, Head of Loughborough Library School. 
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Rotten to the Common Core ? 


some observations on a recent conference 
by Brian Selby, National Film Archive 


The trend of professional examinations is to make it increasingly 
difficult to become a qual-fied librarian. The first Professicnal Examina- 
tion was a startling advance in the increase of intelligence and professional 
potential which it demanded in comparison with the old Entrance exam. 
and the draft revised syllabus for Registration (2.4.R. March, 1957, p. 98) 
continues this evolution of harder examinations. The idea that the Final 
examination should be replaced by a thesis or bibliography based on ~ 
original work is another mail in the coffin of those who would otherwise 
plod glumly through the 2xams. more by good fortune and persistence 
than by professional brillignce and who are largely responsible for having 
incarcerated the nation’s libraries in a closed circuit of mediocrity. 
Exams. do not make gooc librarians but they do discourage those who 
would undoubtedly make bad ones, and probably most librarians will 
accept the idea that stiffer exams. result eventually in fewer bad librarians 
getting into jobs where ther can cause immense havoc, such as controlling 
a public library’s book selection or running the library of a university. 
But there will come a day when nobody will be able to make the exams. 
any harder, and then the whole concept of professional education and 
qualification will have to be radically changed. That day has not yet 
arrived, which is just as well since there does not seem to be in the pro- - 
fession now any Interest im such a fundamental change nor the people 
capable of thinking out its details and carrying it into operation. 

I found evidence to support this opinion in what I saw of the annual 
conference of the Universities and Research Section of the L.A. at 
Chaucer House early in January. The draft revised syllabus for Regis- 
tration had been accepted oy most members and groups of this Section, 
although one group rejected the whole idea of professional qualifications 
for librarians. The most striking thing about the proposed new syllabus is 
that it is basically the same as the existing one. The papers fall into more 
or less the traditional four groups, only there are more alternative papers 
and they seem generally to have been framed with an awareness of recent 
developments in such fields as book production, photographic reproduction, 
and information storage and retrieval. For this reason discussion at the 
Conference was lifeless, beiang restricted to half-hearted exchanges about 
the grouping of papers and which should be compulsory. Mr. Anthony 
Thompson (Science Library) thought the paper on binding should be 
compulsory, and there was general agreement that a cataloguing and 
classification paper, including a practical test, should be compulsory. 
This is a good example of -he conventional thinking behind the revised 
syllabus: that there are some things which eny librarian should know 
and be able to do. This concept of a common core of professional 
knowledge and technique that should be the basis of professicnal qualifi- 
cations has almost unanimous support in the Universities and Research 
Section. In the libraries in which most of the members of the Section 
work, much cataloguing and classification is done and there is thus some 
reason for their support of the common core. One would not expect so 
much support from public librarians, who are more affected by such 
developments as the sweeping away by B.N.B. of the idea that each system 
should do its own cataloguing and classification. 
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The meat of the conference, sandwiched between the thin and taste- 
less dough of two sessions on professional qualifications, was a personal 
summary by Professor J. D. Bernal (Professor of Physics, University of 
London) of the Conference on Scientific Information held in Washington 
during the summer. This was not the kind of paper that provides material 
for examination answers, but represented the observations of a brilliant 
and respected scientist on the deliberations of his colleagues. Professor 
Bernal’s own contributions to the Washington conference were reported 
to have been the most valuable feature of the whole conference. He 
himself picked out for special commendation among the papers (total 
weight, 2.72 kg.!) Professor Meredith’s (Leeds University) work on 
language, on the interpretation and meaning of literature, and on classifi- 
cation, and the work of Dr. Urquhart (D.S.I.R.) on the readership of 
scientific journals. 


Professor Bernal said that despite the chaos of scientific literature, 
increasing publication continually outstripping the organization of the 
literature, the importance of bibliography remains, instancing Pasteur 
who did no experimental work until he had compiled a full bibliography 
on the tartarics. He was pessimistic about the future of the organization 
of scientific literature, saying that no system of abstracting or indexing 
could function properly in the present anarchic system of publication, 
mentioning the wasteful duplication of the existence of eighteen separate 
information services in metallurgy. Since the Royal Society Scientific 
Information Conference of 1948, the “ mess” of publication has increased 
but the reading ability of scientists has remained constant, hence they 
can read even less of what is published than they could ten years ago. 


It is possible to ascertain the use-frequency of journals, the most- 
read journals containing the bulk of information, the residue of infor- 
mation being covered by the remaining less widely-read periodicals. 
Professor Bernal maintained that periodicals could be allotted among 
libraries on the basis of the use-frequency. He was of the opinion that 
author abstracts had greatly improved and that although abstracts were 
of use in covering retrospectively a new or marginal subject, they could 
not, due mainly to delays in the process of abstracting and publication, be 
used for keeping up to date in a subject, nor are they of value to the 
research scientist. No generalisations about scientific literature should 
be permitted, the Professor satd, as each specific subject has its own 
peculiarities. For instance chemistry, which deals with complex facts, 
has more need of abstracts and is more suitable for abstracting, than 
physics, which is a link of arguments. Professor Bernal concluded by 
saying that he was convinced of the need for librarians to deal with the 
flow of literature and to tell scientists how to do their own bibliographical 
work. 
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Corres pondence 
Sabject knowiedge 


Mr. New replies to his critics 


The letters in the April Assistant do not make out a strong enough 
case for retaining English as the almost 2xclusive special subject for 
student librarians. As an honours graduate in English, I de see the value 
of studying our national literature, both for its own sake and as a mind- 
training discipline. But this should be a matter of general education ; 
it has no particular relzvance to training for librarianship, Every 
educated person should know something of English history too, but in 
other professions it is assamed that the entrant is sufficiently grounded 
in these basic subjects. 


Perhaps it is the big proportion of ficticn reading in public libraries 
which has misled some libzarians into the belief that the public is princi- 
pally interested in “literacure.” The L.A. 2xams. keep strictly to 820, 
and it is not here where guidance is demanded but in the realm of the 
novel and the best-seller-—a field not amenable to formal training and 
examination. If in our ¢2rious non-fiction enquiries there is a large 
proportion of literary queries, it may well be a sign that the library is still 
in the “literary gent” phase, not serving adequately the whole of the 
interests of the community. 820 issues are small, even compared only 
with other non-fiction; there are other important subjects on which more 
guidance is needed, and the-e are other libraries than public. Our exams. 
must keep pace with evolving patterns of serv-ce 


The “map of knowledge” course—admittedly difficult to examine 
in—would develop that catholic sympathy wita many types of reader and 
enquiry that I believe to be a more valid hallmark of the good librarian 
than a rather irrelevant knowledge of English literature. The whole field 
` would need to be covered ir. one course, for any option would mean that 
there would be no students Zor the less familiar subjects where training is 
needed most. But teaching cculd be very selzctive. Some main classes 
can be dealt with as a whol2, and in the 600s for example, a few typical 
technologies could be taken. In this way a cram course could be avoided 
as examiners could not pose questions demanding author and title except 
as examples. 


Mr. Ellis is right in thirking that the who-e syllabus is under discus- 
sion. One hopes that in the interests of both special and general librarians, 
the L.A. will resist pressure to introduce intensive specialisation. The 
L.A. exams. should not aim to qualify for a particular post in a minute 
speciality, but ideally they should educate in the fundamentals of 
librarianship, giving a corpus of knowledge appliceble to a general library 
or any special subject field. 

P. G. NEw. 


Readers will be pleased to hear that Mr. New’s article has involved 
him in “ voluminous corresponaence ” with members of the L.A. Educa- 
tion Committee and the Syllabus Revision Sub-Committee. Whatever our 
individual views, we must reřoice that the appropriate bodies are intent 
on discovering the opinions cf interested members —ED, 
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Attendance at professional meetings 


However keen one might be on professional meetings, some librarians 
have church commitments which make it impossible to attend professional 
meetings which coincide. Attendancé at these Sunday meetings should 
not therefore be considered as indicative of the interest which assistants 
take in professional affairs. (“Talking Points *--February Assistant). 

It would be extremely interesting to know how many authorities do 
give time off to attend professional meetings. Unless this is universal 
practice, then surely some assistants have great advantages over others.. 
Even so, why assume that these fortunates come to meetings to get “an 
afternoon away from the drudgery of their library?” How attractive 
this profession must be, to be sure, that assistants behave like Victorian 
orphans offered a Sunday School outing! 

There are still far too many students struggling to complete their 
professional studies by correspondence course, where no local lectures 
are available. This is a gargantuan consumer of “spare time.” Surely, 
until all professional education is on a full-time basis, with really adequate 
financial assistance, it is idle to moan about low attendances at meetings, 
- and criminally unfair to say that “professional affairs are a long way 
behind in our list of spare-time activities.” . 

Anyway, why should they have priority? It is time that people 
stopped assuming that membership of this profession is for the whole 
of every twenty-four hours. What an unhealthy- state of affairs! 

_ It is surely advisable for even the keenest librarians to have other 
interests in order to become or remain really developed people. It is 
difficult enough for most assistants working the average type of library 
timetable to find time for hobbies and friends outside the profession, so 
please don’t discourage those stalwarts who do, by expecting them to 
attend professional meetings, usually in their own time, and often in 
addition to professional studies. 

MARGARET ENID Harrison, Solihull Public Libraries. 


The Editor replies : — 


On Sunday meetings and time-off the editor and his correspondent 
must agree to differ. Our own experience is that few assistants have such 
regular church commitments that they would markedly affect the atten- 
dance at occasional Sunday meetings. Many of our keenest assistants 
attend meetings, time-off or no time-off, and unfortunate though it may 
be that “ assistants behave like Victorian orphans offered a Sunday School 
outing,” it is regrettably true that sometimes the granting of time-off 
encourages less keen assistants to value the time-off more than the reason 
for it ; this is not to decry the benefit of time-off as an incentive, provided 
that it is not abused. 

Miss Harrison’s main point seems to be that owing to (a) the calls 
of “professional education” (b) the need for librarians to develop 
interests outside the profession, our “moan” about low attendances was 
unjustified. Has it not occurred that professional meetings are an integral 
part of “ professional education”? No wonder the exams. take time if 
they are studied for in a vacuum sealed off from the contact with other 
assistants which professional meetings help to bring. 

Librarians do manage to pass the examinations, go to meetings, 
and develop outside interests ; even the editor takes time off to “do” his 
pools, and watch his “ telly.” Notwithstanding the difficulties our corres- 
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pondent stresses, we believe that more assistants could fit in attendances 
at professional meetings, and we hope that older assistants will continue 
to encourage their younzer colleagues to do so. 


Childhood Reading 


“ The children of to-day do not, of course, remember the miseries 
of war and are inclined to see it as a romantic episode, a dangerous 
attitude,” 7 


The editor of the Assistant Librarian “ Talking Points,” February) 
asks, “do the things we read as children really have such dire effects on 
our adult attitudes?” 


Plato would have answered with a yes. In the “ Republic,” Socrates 
savs, “ Our first duty then, it seems, is to put a watch over the makers of 
stories,” and again, “ Then we must speak to our poets and compel them 
to impress upon their poems only the image of the good.” 


Looking at the history of children’s books in England, it seems that 
most of the time authors and those who bought books for children 
believed that reading dic affect children’s attitudes, and that there was 
such a thing of an IMPROVING book.: Darton, in Children’s Books 
in England, says that the Puritans expected authors to write in order to 
affect children’s attitudes “The authors wrote to the end that children 
might be saved from Hell ” 


To-day most dictatorships seem to feel a need for restricting reading 
to those books which will have a “gooc” effect. Similarly, certain 
churches forbid their children to read certain books which it is felt 


might have “ Dire effects on their adult attitudes.” 


Public Librarians seer to have realised that the study of what books 
do to people is something which they are not qualified to investigate. 
Thus most of the work seems to be by psychologists and educationists. 


When considering how reading affects a child and to what extent, 
they usually ask: (a) what is the thought content of the book?; (b) what 
did the child bring to its reading, i.e., what predispositions had the child? 


Educationists have noted the effects of reading on: vocabulary, 
imagination, self-expression and organisation of thoughts. Much of the 
work of psychologists appears to have been with abnormal groups such 
as delinquents. Psychologists also often seem reluctant to take a single 
part of the total environment and say “ This factor had this effect.” 


One psychologist who does feel strongly on effects’ of reading of 
certain comics is F. Wertham. . He has descrited certain publications read 
by children as “Ethically injurious” and “I repeatedly found in my 
studies that this characterisation of coloured peoples as subhuman in 
conjunction with depiction of forceful heroes as blond Nordic supermen, 
has made a deep and, I believe lasting, impression on young children.” 


These notes are just the result of a hapkazard and very short look 
at the problem. When I became interested, [ wrote to the L.A. library, 
and was amazed at how litle was known. 

Perhaps some philanthropist could be approached to see if he would 
finance an investigation of the subject and then we would see who was 
right, the editor of the Assis-ant Librarian or Socrates. 

W. B. SHaw, Lancashire County Library. 
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No Chiefs in the A.A.L. 


I have tried in this letter to deal with one or two problems involved 
in this business of chiefs and the A.A.L. If chiefs are members of A.A.L. 
committees they surely have a right to become officers at all levels. It is 
possible, and perhaps fair, to exclude them from A.A.L. membership 
altogether, but theirs are useful heads for capitation and there are non- 
commercial advantages. Many small chiefs are very useful members of 
A.A.L, committees. They may take those jobs of responsibility which 
younger members might not do so happily. They are wise advisers, and 
provide a useful contact between the committee and larger chiefs for 
hospitality, etc. 

On the other hand, the A.A.L. has something of a tradition to exclude 
chiefs, based, I believe, on the opinion that it is better that an assistant 
should be on the committee rather than his chief who is already having 
(we hope happy) committee experience. The local branch committees 
also tend to consist of chiefs of various sizes. The assistant is the one 
who gains most from his A.A.L. committee membership. There are also 
matters on which the A.A.L. and the chiefs may: clash, e.g., attendance at 
meetings or courses. This leads to the important point that perhaps the 
main function of the A.A.L. is that it is free to criticise: it is a “ginger 
group,” or should be. Chiefs, as Mr. Davinson points out, hinder this 
function. 

The matter seems to be one of the experienced versus those gaining 
experience, and my own opinion as one of the latter is naturally on that 
side. I would like to see it accepted as official policy of the A.A.L. that 
no chief should be allowed to be a member of an A.A.L. committee. 

There is an obvious snag, even apart from the advantages of chiefs 
mentioned above, and that is the definition of “chief” and “ assistant.” 
There are smal! chiefs and big assistants. Perhaps the difference between 
the two is in the measure of responsibility and power over staff that the 
former possess. In theory a detailed breakdown of jobs or examination 
of each would-be committee member’s status would be needed, but would 
be too individious and personal to be worth thinking of. 

To encourage the livelier and more articulate of the younger mem- 
bers, some barrier seems to be necessary. Should this be on the basis of 
mere chief-ship, forgetting the power deputies, or should it be on an 
age basis (perhaps allowing only a President over the limit, as a sign of 
respect), or on that of salary? 

Certainly as assistants we should press for our independence and try 
and form some agreed basis by which we could exclude our worthy 
predecessors with other professional outlets. 


J. D. Lez, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
Chiefs in the A.A.L. 


As one who may in some small measure have been responsible for the 
recent burst of correspondence on the above topic, may I add a word? 

Mr. Lovell is very logical; by all means “let the assistants run their 
own association.” Nobody wants to see the A.A.L. Council composed 
largely of Chiefs—but how many Chiefs are anxious to serve in this 
way? I venture to suggest that very few would feel at ease on the Council 
and that the possibility of such a thing happening ts only likely to arise 
when a serving member of the Council secures his first Chiefship. 

Mr, Lovell mentions the sacrifice made by Mr.. Davinson recently. 
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To my mind it was an unmecessary sacrifice and one which the A.A.L. 
Council could ill afford. J cannot believe that in assuming the mantle 
of Chiefship, Mr. Davinson immediately lost his forceful personality, his 
whole-hearted interest in the A.A.L., or his youth—qualities not displayed 
in any abundance, I regret to say, by members of last year’s Council. The 
Council needs strengthening, not weakening, and to perpetuate tradition . 
that must inevitably prune some of the newest and most vigorous parts 
of its structure seems to me to be a trifle short-sighted. 

There are other aspec:s of this matter that I could amplify—the . 
years it takes for an “ assistent ” to reach the dizzy heights of the Council, 
the preponderance of big-system types on tha: body, and the importance 
of the A.A.L. Council as the only potentially strong body of opinion 
within the L.A. that excludes authority members from its ranks—but your 
space, sir, is too valuable and too limited. I would only say in conclusion 
how much I regret the decision of the Policy Committee to leave the 
whole situation as vague as before. Is there no room for some com- 
promise solution whereby Chiefs could continue as of right to serve on 
the Council for a limited number of years or up to a certain age? 

PeTeR D. FOCKLINGTON, Borough Librarian, Bebington. 


Nalgo’s indifference-and the alternative 


It is evident from a reading of the February issue of “ Liaison ” that the 
writing is on the wall and that librarians in all types of library service 
must work together for their own salvation. Obviously, no one else will 
help them! 

I would call attention to the following po:nts reported this month: — 


(a) NALGO’S complete disregard of the L.A.’s instructions to them 
over the iniquitous A.P.T. H Award. 

(b) NALGO’S absolute mdifference to the professional standing of 
Librarianship as evidenced .n the Rowley Regis case. 

(c) The Andover Counsis challenge to tne authority of the L.A. as 
reported on page 15, an item which might seem unimportant, but isn’t! 
As a profession we don’t seem to matter! : 

It is obvious that Librarianship is in urgert need of its own registered 
Trade Union capable of negotiating on behalf of all branches of the pro- 
fession. I am willing to accept that the L.A. is constitutionally unable 
to do this. Surely then the time has come for tke divorce of the A.A.L. 
from the L.A. and its recorstitution as a Trade Union leaving the L.A. 
free to act as an examining end consultative bcdy. Co-operation with the 
S.M.C.C.L. would then ensure the black-listing of inadequately paid posts 
at all levels of the profession and enable disciplinary action to be taken 
against all librarians failing to honour the professional code. 

The appearance of the Roberts Report at this time could be extremely 
dangerous! Librarians must not be lulled inco a false sense of security 
by the Committee’s recommendations on saléries contained in Para. 97 
of the Report. These are boneyed words and completely meaningless in 
view of the existing “negotiating machinery ” and the absence of any 
professional “voice” to speax for us. I wonder how the teaching profes- 
sion would have fared under NALGO? 

No! the solution lies with us. It is time we became a militant 
profession. Sometimes it is possible to be too considerate, too gentle! 
This, surely, is one of those <imes! 

LIONEL M. CovENEY, Warwickshire County Libraries. 
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University Charging Methods 


While I appreciate Mr. David Hope’s attempt to praise the University 
Library service, I cannot let pass his comments upon charging systems 
without protest. To my mind the charging system most generally used in 
university libraries has no virtues whatever. - 


For those uninitiated the method, briefly, is this. The borrower him- 
self fills out one or more vouchers, giving author’s name, title, classifica- 
tion number, date of borrowing, and his signature. At least two files are 
kept, one in alphabetical order of authors’ names, the other in order of 
borrowers’ names. It has been known for some libraries to keep a third 
To slips arranged according to the date on which books are due 

ack. 


While this arrangement will in theory provide all the information 
which would conceivably be required of any charging system, it has in 
practice fatal defects. Mr. Hope admits to the major one, “ that readers 
fail to choose the correct entry word, frequently writing the editor’s name 
instead of the author’s.” My experience is that not only the editor’s name 
gets chosen, but also the publisher’s, place of publication, and practically 
any name which occurs on the first six pages of the book. Mr. Hope 
should also have mentioned the frequent illegible entries handed in: the 
direction “Block Capitals” means absolutely nothing to university students 
and staff. There is also under this system a double amount of filing to 
be done by assistants, to keep the two borrowers’ files up to date. When 
one remembers that the vouchers used are sometimes only made of thin 
paper, the difficulty involved with a large issue is obvious. 


It was to overcome these defects that Exeter University Library 
changed from this cumbersome and inefficient system of registering loans 
to a modified form of the Brown(e) charging method. We decided (about 
1950) that the one essential question which we must be able to answer was 
“ Who has this book?” ‘The usual book cards are typed (hence preventing 
wrong entry words and illegibility) and- placed in pockets inside the front 
covers of all books available for loan. Each undergraduate is given four 
Borrowers’ Tickets at the beginning of the Session: restriction to four 
books at one time is no innovation, and will have to remain as long as 
demand for books exceeds our capacity to supply them. When books are 
borrowed the completed charges (bookcards and borrowers’ tickets) are - 
filed in one alphabetical order of Author’s names. Overdue notices are 
not sent out unless the books concerned are wanted by another reader, 
but we do insist that all books shall be returned to the library on the 
first and last Mondays of each term, thus ensuring a complete check at 
least six times a year. Lecturers, who may borrow up to 15 volumes at 
one time, have their borrowers’ tickets kept for them at the Issue Desk. 
Eight years have now passed since the change was made, and we have 
so far run into no more than minor difficulties with this system. I am 
quite certain that it has saved us much time and trouble during a period 
when the demand upon the Library has greatly increased. 


I am convinced that, as far as administrative methods are concerned. 
University Libraries have very much to learn from the Public Library 
Service of this country, and I could wish that my colleagues would be 
honest enough to admit this freely. Perhaps some day we may even 
agree to give professional qualifications equal status with academic 
degrees—or is this blasphemy? 

ALLAN Brockett, Exeter University Library. 
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A Might-Have-Been 


May l, as a special librarian, suggest some of the reasons for the 
failure of the Robert’s committee? 

First: Its failure to fulfil that part of its terms of reference that 
required it to have regard to “the relaticn of public libraries to other 
libraries.” There is a fleeting reference in paragraph thirty-three to other 
libraries but otherwise nothing. 

This failure must reflect on the validity of the conclusiors that the 
committee drew on the future function of the public library system. It 
seems they have accepted, more or less, the present pattern and function. 
And their idea of even the present system :s odd. They state that casual 
recreation “is no longer the basic motive cf public library use’; as most 
libraries in this country still issue a considerably higher percentage of 
fiction than non-fiction, tt seems the committee collectively wore rose- 
coloured spectacles. l 

Second: I am told that this is a compromise; that legislation is 
to follow and this represents what is likely to get through; that if any- 
thing more drastic had been suggested it would not have passed. But 
it was not the committee’s province to guess at what the government 
would do. Their task was to state what was needed. After zil, by the 
time the bill reaches Parliament we may have a completely different 
government. What value then will the committee’s calculation of proba- 
bilities have? It is thirty years since the Kenyon repcrt; legislation 
passed now may have to lasi at least as long. Has the Roberts Committee 
in its proposals given any clear guidance as to the way public libraries 
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ought to grow during this period? What will £5000 or 2s. per head be 
worth in 1989? 

It is becoming obvious that the major question in our profession 
in the near future must be “what relationship do the various library 
systems of this country, Government, Special, Technical College, and 
School bear to each other and to the public libraries?” In other words, 
“what is the public library’s function in the second half of the 20th 
century?” If the Roberts committee had interpreted its terms of refer- 
ence with some imagination it could have thrown immense light on this. 
Instead, it chose to patch up a few of the more glaring anomalies of the 
present system and pay no heed to the future. 

The Roberts Committee, by any but the most immediate standards, 
is an utter failure. It can, not unfairly, be called the greatest “ might 
have been ” of this generation of librarians. 


ANTONY CROGHAN, Colonial Office Library. 


Go North- West, Young Man 


There are many complaints from young librarians about the lack of 
opportunity in British librarianship, and it is true that to rise above 
APT I, almost essential for a married man, is very difficult. 

But what happens to all the single, newly-qualified young librarians 
produced each year? Apparently they either stay at home, or circulate 
in the large urban areas: away from the city lights it is becoming very 
difficult to fill senior posts. Few seem willing to leave home and widen 
their experience with authorities which are still struggling to provide a 
basic coverage for their areas: places where one of the most exciting 
types of librarianship can be practised. 

At one time there was no lack of volunteers to initiate mobile library 
services in areas which had previously known only book boxes in village 
schools, or to run branch libraries in areas of industrial depression, where 
even now books are perquisites of the vicar and schoolmaster. Yet these 
are precisely the sort of posts it is now impossible to fill. The new build- 
ings and new vans, even increased book-funds, are there: the librarians 
are not--they can’t be bothered to move. 

Lack of contact with colleagues and entertainments does not deter 
engineers, geologists and clergymen from populating the countryside, 
Librarians who believe in their work should back up these remoter 
authorities, whose need, almost as much as money, is for trained staff. 

D. F. JAMES, Kendal and Westmorland Library Service. 


CRAMER'S You can stl opt for 


























KEESING’S New 
for — INDEX of NAMES 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Thanks to the widespread sup- 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


port from the Library profes- 
139, New Bond Street 


Sion everywhere, the regular 
publication of this additional 

London, W.1 
M Complete Music Service Provided 


Index is now assured, the first 
issue being available for Jan./ 
Mar., 1959. 


Further details from 
KEESING'S * Keynsham * BRISTOL 
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HAIL AND FAREWELL 


Council Notes 19ta March, 1959 


Mr. Welsford’s retwement at the. erd of March occasioned an 
informal gathering of Council members during the afternoon tea-break 
on the day of Council to say farewell anc tc wish him gll happiness in 
the years to come. Our President paid tribute to the immense amount 
of work which Mr. Welsford has done behind the scenes during his 
thirty years in office, much of which has helped to maintair good relation- 
ships between the A.A.L and the L.A. Mz. Welsford rep.ted with a few 
well-chosen words, and was acclaimed by members. 

The occasion was also one on which we were able to greet his 
successor, Mr. Barry, who kindly agreed to zive up much ož the afternoon 
in order to attend the major part of the Council Meeting. We wonder 
what he thought of us all. One thing wh:ch will not have escaped his 
notice is that we-are a vocal and argumentative bunch, but since the 
major item on the agenda was the A.P.T. II Award, tais was to be 
expected. 

Discussion of the award occupied much oz: the afternoon and over- 
shadowed all other considerations. Many ideas were put forward; 
nearly as many were rejected or modified, but the resulting decisions are 
of importance to all members and are as follows:— 


(1) That the A.A.L. Council endorses the action of the L.A. Council 
regarding the recent A.P T. II Award, and suggests that NALGO be 
asked to open negotiatiors for a Grading Dezision based on the work 
and responsibility of professional staff, bearing in mind the recommen- 
dations of the Roberts Committee, rather than on the number of staff 
, supervised, bringing librzrians’ salaries into line with those of other 
professional staff employed in local governmert departments. 


(2) That members who are also members of NALGO be urged to 
take appropriate action through their local branches of NWALGO, and 
that in addition a petition be organised sy the A.A.L. of NALGO 
members. 


(3) That information be circulated to all library representatives con- 
cerning the grounds upon which approaches should be made to NALGO 
and the form such action should take. 


(4) That the A.A.L. Council asks the Library Association to investi- 
gate the procedure by which the Association of Official Architects has 
been set up with the help of the R.I.B.A., and that it furthe: investigates 
the possibility of setting up a similar Trace Union for librarians, or 
librarians and other professional people. 


By the time that these notes appear, these decisions may be bearing 
fruit ; whether they do so depends a great deal upon the response which 
each and every member makes to this call for action. 


It is clear not only from the debate in Council but from correspon- 
‘dence received from all over the country, that the award has created 
indignation and disgust throughout the profession. The A.A.L. will do 
all that it can to make it clzar to our negotiators that we expect them to 
clear up the mess which they have made, and to do it fast. 


By comparison, the remainder of the agenda was stra. ‘ghtforward. 
Decisions of importance included :— 
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Press and Publications: 5,000 copies of the revised introductory’ 
leaflet, Invitation and Opportunity, are to be printed as a two-colour 
folder for distribution to new members. 


Education and Library: Whilst there will be no reductions in 
correspondence course fees for unemployed librarians as such, sympa- 
thetic consideration will be given to applications from those in difficulties 
through prolonged sickness and similar causes. 

A list of essential textbooks ‘is to be compiled for circulation to 
divisions in order that a survey may be made. of library holdings. 


Policy: The Library Association is to be pressed to formulate an 
active public relations policy and to employ a professional expert. 


Finance and General Purposes: A record capitation payment to 
divisions was approved on the basis of 8s. each for the first 100 members, 
2s. 6d. each for the next 100 members, and 2s. each thereafter. 


These are the highlights resulting from a hard day’s work. They 
have not been reported in the usual style of Council Notes because this 
was a meeting where the decisions counted for more than the talk that 
led up to them. Mr. Barry may at times have agreed with the member 
who said: “ We don’t know what the devil we are talking about,” but 
we hope that he will agree that the results were good ones. 


JOHN H. JONES. 


— err = 





Assistance to Staff —No 6. 


The Book of Unusual Quotations, selected and edited by Rudolf Flesch. 
Cassell, 25s., 1959. 

Negligible: reviewing space continues to be given to new reference books 
in this country. The “Times Literary Supplement” treated this one to an 
arm-chair reader review, as if they expected their readers to plough valiantly 
through all the quotations from heading A to heading Z during an evening. 
More surprising still, the old gentleman who wrote the review (they are all old 
gentlemen surely?) did not seem to be disturbed by the fact that only the name 
of the author of each quotation is given with no mention of the work, volume, 
chapter or, page, so that the context can be looked up and found. Admittedly 
the article writer or the after-dinner speaker for whom this book was specifi- 
cally designed, is not bothered by the particular source; but to the reference 
librarian, and to scrupulous writers also, a quotation without an exact location 
is almost worse than failing to locate a quotation. 

However, the publishers of Stevenson and of Brewer have not issued a 
wholly bad reference book. The idea is a good one, even if the mechanics 
for communicating it are imperfect, and the price is low. The physical produc- 
tion is unexceptionable unless the paper may be thought too bulky. There 
are fairly satisfactory references from one topic to another and an author index. 

“ Unusual ” is a word that means, more than most words, one thing to one 
person and something else to another. Fortunately, Mr. Flesch defines what 
he means:—first, the genuine paradox; second, the expression of an old idea 
from a new angle; third, the oddity or the ordinary idea voiced by an unlikely 
person. And he leaves himself a way of escape, as classifiers do with their 
generalia class, by the inclusion of “Completely unclassifiable items.’ The 
standard of the quotations is high though some are silly or pointless and 
represent great men in their off-moments. 

The framework of subjects on which quotations are given is on the other 
hand more usual. That is to say it follows the headings of other books of 
quotations. There are few given on particular as opposed to general subjects. 
For, example, there is a heading for nation but not for France or Germany or 
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‘England (America is an exception); for books but not for bcokshops or 
libraries; for music but not for trumpet, drum or violin. 

There are not many reference books which avoid idiosyncracy and most 
gain from it. This book is one of them, though reference librarians will be 
unhappy about it in its present form. Perhaps they will be the readers to 
take it home, sit in their erm-chairs and devour it from A to Z! 

TONY SHEARMAN. 


Council of the Trade and Technical Press. 


“ Business and specialised publications of Great Britain.” 1958. 


Since the first Industrial Revolution, trade and technical publications have been 
“the prime means of trarsmitting the trade message to the world’s potential 
buyers, stimulating trade ar.d building Britain’s prestige and influence in overseas 
markets.” Thus the scope and function of the trade and technical press of this 
country are defined in an imtroduction to the compact but excellent bibliography 
under review. 

This work, recently sert gratuitously to about 650 libraries in this country, 
contains a wealth of information which does not merely comprise the poor man’s 
Willings, but is rather a worthy supplement to it, and an essential addi-ion to the 
bibliographies of any librar~ where commerce and technology are corsidered as 
Significant branches of the itock. It should fucthermore prove to be useful to 
the student, especially when he is compiling subject bibliographies. Because of 
the inclusion of an illustrasion of an issue of each title entered, the potential 
value in examination revision, when once the original issue has been examined, 
will be fully appreciated. 

The works listed are all members of the Council of the Trade and Technical 
Press, and consequently the range of material covered by the 311 periodicals and 
45 annual publications included, is both immense and diverse, so much so that 
in some cases, one is led to question the relevarce of the title ertered to either 
commerce or technology. The Lancet joins the Melody Maker and Paper and 
Print, and the A.B.C. Railway guide precedes the Aeromodeller, the Architectural 
Review, and the British Baker, while the annual publications include the British 
Diesel Engine Catalogue, the Connoisseur Year Book, and the Newspaper Press 
Directory. 

The work is divided into three sections ;—~ 

i. An alphabetical arrangement of weekly, for-nightly, monthly and quar- 
terly publications. 

2. An alphabetical list of directories, year books and annual publications, 
and 
3. A classified list by industries and subject matter. 

From the librarian’s poirt of view, an improvement would be for the main 
sections to be classified, with an alphabetical incex, though the quality of the 
typography is so good that the existing arrangemen: presents little difficulty. 

The information for each entry is full and sufficient for most needs: includ- 
ing the frequency of publication, the publisher’s eddress and telephone number, 
an informative annotation giving the function of zhe publication and the public 
for which it is intended and sometimes the extent of circulation. In the case of 
an annual publication, the pric is supplied, and foz a periodical, the subscription 
rate and price of one copy. The type page area and advertisement rate are two 
additional features. 

Because of the limited inclusion of entries, certain works are conspicuous 
by their absence, for example the Exchange and Mart, the Antique dealer and 
Collector's Guide, and Bradshaw are omitted, white similat works are included. 
Despite this inevitable deficiency, this work is o- a high standard, and it is 


hoped that revised editions wil be published. 
Pikir C. CLEMENTS. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARI 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 52. NO. 6. . : JUNE, 1959 


LIBRARIES FOR A NEW AGE 


An innocent at the Folkestone Conference 


“This was our ninth annual week-end conference,” said Arthur 
Jones, reporting on last year’s conference at Liverpool, “ the ninth which 
I have attended, the sixth which I have reported in the Assistant Librarian. 
I am probably getting old.. I am certainly getting stale...” So this 
year, we felt, we must find some bright young man, unbesmirched by 
contact with previous conferences, starry-eyed, idealistic ... In fact 
the editor thought he’d better snap out of it and go himself. 

“Libraries for a new age—purpose—pattern—practice ”; the diffi- 
culty was containing the discussion arising from this theme within reason- 
able bounds. We could have spent a conference and more on each of 
the three aspects. Discussion leaders, Alan Bill, W. Howard Phillips and 
Philip Whiteman did an excellent job in guiding back the grinders of 
personal axes and the purveyors of pet themes to a point not too far 
distant from the subject under immediate discussion. Each: dealt with 
the whole theme but discussed each section with a separate group; thus 
all three groups got through the whole course and also saw—and heard— 
a littleof each leader. To an editor, dodging from room to room, it 
became rapidly obvious that there was no very firm agreement as to what 
was “purpose”, what was “pattern”, and what was “practice”. In 
the account which follows, the three heads by no means represent water- 
tight compartments in which the respective matter under those heads was 
alone discussed. 


Purpose 


“ The purpose is to obtain, preserve, and fully exploit books, period- 
icals and other material to meet the needs both expressed and latent, of a 
community or organisation.” Mr. Phillips’ group began with a definition 
and after some small amendment it came out something like that. Fine! 
An agreed definition applicable to all types of library. As soon as we 
left definitions, however, the public library began to rear its ugly head to 
the exclusion of its fellows. Reasonable, perhaps, since the function of 
most other libraries is inherent in their provision, though there was some 
discussion of the way in which the British Museum could approximate 
more closely to the Library of Congress as a truly national library ; and 
a definition of the National Central Library as “a location service ” 
though it shook a few of us, was seen to be, broadly speaking, accurate. 

The task of the public library, we thought, was to act as a co-ordi- 
nator of the resources of other libraries ; to bring to the ordinary reader 
(whoever he may be) the specialised contents of other libraries ; and also 
to co-ordinate the activities of school and technical college libraries: 
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What material should the public library supply? The general con- 
census seemed to be ageinst the woolly paraseology of Roberts and its 
provision “... to any reader, or group of readers, the books and related 
material for which they may ask,” and the conference leaned towards a 
feeling that in the widest sense our purpose was educational—though, 
of course, we mustn’t use that particular word to describe it! We were 
out to supply the needs of civilisation, to create an informed democracy ; 
libraries were an “ars2nal (and/or ‘ bastion’) of liberal democracy 
(and/or ‘democratic cu_ture’).” 

_ This, of course, raised the old red herring, or hors d'œuvre, of 
“tripe ” (sub-standard licerature, pseud.). Had this anything to do with 
liberal democracy? Many of us thought not and, chimed in the voice 
of the practical man, we can’t afford it anyway. Frank Hatt, of Gilling- 
ham, and others, ruled this out of court ; this was a matter of principle; 
either we supplied or we didn’t, and Mr. Phillips underlined our hypocrisy 
by noting how, even woen we supplied the stuff, we made strenuous 
efforts to hide it in an alphabetical sequence. 

One impression at least was the decreasing importance of “tripe”, 
its demise in face of time and T.V., and its replacement by recreational 
reading of a high standard. In the last analysis this was perhaps the 
most vital of the purpozes of the library movement. As a whole, we 
were in danger of fulfilling our duties towards the organised demands of 
industry through special and university libraries, but of failing to supply 
the latent demand for cultural reading. The public library had a duty 
to the public—and also <o the writer and the publisher (and some said, 
the bookseller)—to see fhat worthwhile books were written, circulated, 
and read. 

And then, of course, came non-book materials. An American library 
which supplied everything from books to umbrellas was cited and, though 
we jibbed a little at the umbrellas, we most of us saw records, tapes, 
photographs and the like as part of our stock, with one librarian coming 
out strongly in favour of jazz. 


Pattern 


With pattern the Roberts Report was really with us. This was 
perhaps unfortunate since what had been originally intended to be to 
some extent a discussion of ideals became a cold-blooded calculation of 
whether the Roberts Report was the best compromise we could expect 
in the circumstances and of how we should lobby for its implementation. 
The answer here was gererally that it was as good as we could expect, 
with some uneasy feelings about the virtual carte blanche given to the 
larger authorities, the parochialism still relatively uncurbed by a national 
system of inspection, and the £5,000 standard which some felt should be 
replaced by specified types and sizes of authority. Other ideas came up 
which cut across the fincings of the Report: why not construct ad hoc 
authorities around naturel centres of population? (back, in other words, 
to McColvin). Or keep the present struccure for lending services and 
regionalise reference services? At least, felt Mr. Whiteman and others, 
those big cities already doing in fact the work of a regional reference 
library should be compensated. ee: 

On the subject of co-operation and the integration of public libraries 
with other library resotrces, we were less bound by the Committee 
Report. We were, in fact, profoundly uneasy about the way the report 
had apparently ignored “hat part of its terms of reference waich said, 
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“ regard being had to the relation of public libraries to other libraries ”. 
(The fact behind this omission, we were told, was that although nothing 
was said about it in the report, this did not mean that “regard” was not 
“being had” at each stage in the committee’s deliberations!) Scrap the 
Bureaux and have a single national union catalogue, suggested Geoffrey 
Smith, of Herts. “Up with the Yorkshire scheme and down with the 
Bureaux,” cried the Yorkshire contingent. “Up with the Bureaux and 
down with Yorkshire,” cried the rest. Is subject specialisation the answer? 
was another question. Should we not rather examine the question of 
really satisfying demand by creating a more adequate supply for inter- 
lending purposes? Members in general were uneasy as to the adequacy 
of the knowledge shown in the Report of the costs—revealed and hidden— 
involved in running a bureau or of the extent of the present arrears in 
the Bureaux catalogues. The N.C.L. should be State supported .. . here 
the Report took another nasty knock. 


Practice 


Finally we had practice in which we hastily dealt with all those 
things which we hadn’t considered as purpose or pattern. Staffing was 
foremost. The 1 staff to 3,000 population of the Roberts Report was held 
to be a good index as to what might possibly be attained ; however, it 
left little room for further improvements, but merely allowed the better 
systems to tick over as they are doing now without increase in such 
things as personal service to borrowers. Moreover, in big city ‘systems 
with influxes of outside population, 1: 2,500 would be a better figure. 
Nor could anyone see any logical reason why the report should condone 
. the fact that counties were often less well staffed by suggesting that for 
them a lower figure of staff to population was reasonable. 

Forty per cent professional staff in public libraries. Yes, we all 
liked the sound of that. But how to get them with the present situation 
of A.P.T. I vacancies all round was another matter. Clearly, better 
salaries were the prime factor here and a basic Librarian’s grade, similar 
to that for Civil Service Librarians, extending over roughly the same 
ground as that covered by A.P.T. II and III was a well received suggestion. 
Many felt that the Report should have been more positive on salaries, 
and considered its hope that its views would be “ brought to the notice of 
the appropriate joint negotiating bodies” was no more than a pious 
platitude. More graduates were need, but the difficulty of attracting them 
under present conditions was appreciated. More post-graduate courses 
or University Diplomas for librarianship were favoured, and the L.A’s. 
hold on the examinations was on the whole suspect. 

One basic trouble, we decided, is that our work, like that of education, 
produces results not easily seen every day. Unlike education we have 
little encouragement from a national level ; it is left to the local authority 
to provide the service and pay the salary. Few of us felt that local 
authorities alone were ever likely to do anything but provide salaries 
which could just keep the libraries manned regardless of the quality of 
the librarians who manned them. Consequently, the wider aims of the 
library service which we had been discussing were unlikely to be realised 
by a local service. Once again we wondered whether or not the Report 
had suggested enough power to the Minister of Education in relation to 
libraries. 

On buildings we considered briefly the advent of the civic centre 
with a library as a constituent part, and the need for the L.A. to step 
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up its programme for publishing standards for library buildings. Did we 
need more open spaces, smaller arrays of bocks on open shelves and 
more use of store for less well-used books? We seemed to think we did, 
but this part of the subject was hardly given t-me for adequate discussion. 
Subject departments were discussed at some length, the general feeling 
being in favour of the amalgamation of lending and reference services, 
and the use of subject specialists being considered of more importance 
than the physical separation of departments. . 

Dealt with in brief was the need for more provision for children ; 
Sheila Bannister, of Lindsey and Holland, saw the child as the key to 
our problem of the library >f the future. More study rooms, not neces- 
sarily with books, were edvocated. Also touched on ‘were classifi- 
cation and cataloguing and the latest gadgetry: the replacement of 
microcard by microfiche, tae advance of Telex, the coming of closed 
circuit television. ; s 


The Social Side 


So much for the conference in the narrow sense. What of’ the- 
trimmings? There was an excellently produced conference brochure 
which we all read going dawn to Folkestone (except for Ron Surridge 
and Co., who arrived sardin2-like in his mechanically propelled vehicle). 
Reception was well-organised by John Yeates and Roy Oxley, and a 
touch of interest was added by some excellent cartoons on the notice- 
boards, product of a non-librarian friend of Frank Hatt, of Gillingham. 
Publicity was not neglectec, the South Eastern region of the B.B.C. 
featuring a short interview with Jean Plaister, Chairman of the Kent 
Division on the Friday evering. The reception and dance was a con- 
spicuous success and included a cabaret, while supper was tantalisingly 
placed in full view in an adjoining room several hours before were were 
set loose on it! l 

Finally, mention must b2 made of the trip to Canterbury. A tour 
of the Cathedral lasted for about an hour, and in it we managed to 
savour just a few of the glories of the building and were capably instructed 
in its history. Thence to the Cathedral Library, where the Librarian, 
Dr. Urry, showed us'some of its treasured possessions. Here was a 
. librarian who was also an expert at breathing lite into the books and 
people he discussed. The Jocuments of his liorary were connected 
with history in a way whick immediately brought his subjects to life, 
notably in the case of Philip Marlowe, and his father “John Marlowe, 
shoemaker.” We heard also how in 1908 a zealous Dean sold a first 
folio Shakespeare, “ because they already had a copy of Shakespeare.” 
We joined Dr. Urry in his sorrow at the’dispersal of other former treasures 
of his library—and rejoiced that he in his turn had a page of a Latin 
Vulgate otherwise housed in the B.M. We could see the B.M. having 
to pay a fantastic sum to this hard-bargaining Cathedral Librarian for 
its recovery! 

And at the end, away tc our respective lisraries with a dream of - 
libraries in a new age. Certainly it was only a dream, not a blueprint. 
Few of us had expected to arrive at many firm conclusions, or emulate 
the motion-passing Conference of 1958 at Liverpool. What was impor- 
tant was that the topic provided a fruitful ground for discussion in which 
everyone could at some stage play a part. Younger members are to be 
congratulated on the way they contributed ; some of the old campaigners 
are to be thanked for they wa7 in which they forbore to monopolise the 
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discussions (as many of them were eminently capable of doing). Was the 
subject too wide? Too wide, as we have said to produce firm conclusions. 
But firm conclusions are probably better reached in committee than in a 
conference of 100 members. If we agree that one prime function of the 
A.A.L. is to get its members thinking and talking librarianship then the 
conference must go down as an unqualified success, a success enhanced 
in no small way by the efficient organisation and the excellent social 
arrangements made by our hosts, the Kent Division. 


Sayings of the Conference 


I wish to be the delicate leader of a vocal orchestra—W. Howard 
Phillips. 


... by just getting rid of the Libraries Committee .. . —A younger 
member. 

... Plato or some such clot ...—The Editor. | 

... an interesting experience with a reader .. . Frank Hatt. 


A Junior at?the Conference 


As usual, we have the opinion of onè of our younger members on 
the Conference. She thought it was good, too. We couldn't both be 
wrong! —ED. 


It began as a casual topic of library conversation. We all asked 
each other if we were going to the A.A.L. conference, and our replies 
were usually evasive. Would it be worthwhile? Would it really be 
instructive or just a wasted week-end spent talking shop to. bored and 
boring professionals? I was finally persuaded that I ought to go because 
of the impending First Professional examination. So I did attend—and 
enjoyed every minute. Certainly there was a lot of shop talked; but 
then, I was one of the worst offenders. I found it wonderful to air my 
views and argue, agree and disagree with experienced librarians who were 
prepared to give fair hearings to the most junior staff present. I had 
imagined a conference of dusty librarians airing even dustier views, but 
now I realise such people no longer exist. 

The conference proper was divided into three discussions for each 
of three groups and a final summarising session. The theme was libraries 
for a new age, their purpose, pattern and practice and the bearing of the 
Roberts report on these. Among topics discussed was the question of 
library contents (should they be equipped with non-book material and, 
if so, to what extent?—we decided that to supply free painting materials 
as does one American library was not necessary), censorship—especially 
with regard to light fiction and “ questionable ” books, the efficiency or 
rather lack of it in inter-library co-operation, staff problems, the County 
Library system, publicity, specialisation and many more of the multiplying 
problems of the library service. And interesting as the discussions were, 
the informal conversations rivalled them, revealing the enthusiasm of the 
librarians present. 

The visit to Canterbury was a great success ; the Cathedral is very 
beautiful, and a visit to the library was both interesting and informative. 
The librarian showed us many books and parchments and kept us 
engrossed with his interesting and humorous talk; we would willingly 
have listened to him all night. One of the many interesting things he told 
us was that an annuity Henry II had granted to a leper house after his 
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atoning visit to Canterbury following the murder of Thomas à Becket 
was still being paid in 1959. 

The social side of the conference was also well organised, the 
reception and dance given by the Mayor of Folkestone was enjoyed by 
all; the band was excelleat and reserves were down after a short while, 
and we were all mixing happily. On Saturday evening, danzing was 
arranged again at the hotel and was again a success. 

J am more than glad I went. I learned a great deal, met many inter- 
esting people and came tack to the normal routine work of my library 
with renewed enthusiasm and a determination to make the best of my 
career. 

I shal certainly be gcing next year—I hope I shall see you there too. 


JENNIFER WALKER, Brentford and Chiswick Public Libraries. 


| THI£ YEAR’S PRESIDENT 


Next |month’s Assistcnt Librarian will, we hope, include the Presi- 
dential Address of Mr. E- F. Ferry. We thought that this was therefore 
an appropriate time to include our usual biographical note on the current 
year’s President. 


Name; Ferry, ERNEST FRED. 

Date of birth: During the First World Wer. 

est Deputy Councy. Librarian, Derbyshire. 
Previous authorities: Gateshead; Newcastle upon Tyne. 


A.A.Li: Hon. Sec., North-Eastern Division, 1948-54. 
Chairman, East Midlands Divisior, 1958-59. 
A,A.L. Council—Divisional representative, 1948-54. 
National Councillor, 1953, 1957/8. 
Chairman of Ccuncil, 1958. 
President, 1959. 
Chairman of 4.A.L. Education Committee, 1953, 1958, j 


Educational activities: Lecturing at the Newczstle School of Librarianship 
and Derby Technical College. Correspondence ccurse tutor, Registration B4, 
1949 to date. Assistant examiner, Registration An, 1950-53; Senior Assistant, 
1953 to date, Senior examicer, Final 4 (c) 1958 to date. Editor, s Examination 
supplement,” 1955-58. 


N.A x6. O.: Executive of Newcastle Branca, 1953. 


Married, with one daughter (who clings to the idea of becoming a librarian 
in spite of all discouragement placed in her pach). 

Hobbies: Music (particularly choral), swimmmg, motoring (as long as 
nothing goes wrong anywhere). Gardening as a recessary evil. i 

Ambition: To see a thoroughly integrated library service in the British 
Isles. 








58, GLOUCESTER RD., 


H. KARNAC LONDON, S.W.7. 
(BOOK S) KNIGĦTSBRIDGE 7908. 


New and Secondhand Books on 
| LTD. all subjects. 
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The Tricks of the Trade 
by Godfrey Thompson 


Deputy City Librarian, Manchester 


In the May “ Assistant,” Mr. Thompson indicated some of the 
reasons why we fail examinations. Now he tells us how to pass! 


That many assistants fail examinations doesn’t matter: what does 
matter is that many fail who on normal showing would pass comfortably. 
The full-time library school student, familiar with the atmosphere of the 
schoolroom, with the jargon of question-and-answer and with the personal 
guidance of a tutor behind him, scores over the assistant working on bis 
own. : ' 

These notes are designed to help to redress the balance. Examination 
technique by itself is a poor substitute for honest study and straight 
thinking, but it has its place. To regard all such “tricks ” as underhand 
is puerile; the law courts themselves believe that the fairest decision is 
obtained when all sides are served by skilled advocacy. 

It is said that in battle the moral is to the physical as three is to one. 
In examinations, the morale is to the intellectual in equal proportion. 
Spend the evening before the ordeal taking it easy and keep off the subject 
on the way to the exam. The few extra facts which “might happen to 
come in useful” will be dearly bought by resultant staleness. When you 
have handed in the counterfoil you will feel the old familiar butterflies 
in the stomach: so will the candidate who will get “ Honours” for his 
day’s work. If the first glance at the paper reveals only questions which 
you can’t possibly answer, remember that your colleague who got a 
“ Merit ” last year felt exactly the same when he first saw his paper. 

As the moment of truth approaches, what does a lightning survey of 
your position reveal? Obviously you have obeyed the simple instructions 
—your number, the examination section number and the date (but not 
your name) are written on the answer book. You are sitting the right 
part, aren’t you? Well then, you are ready to give of your best. Before 
facing the paper, ask yourself these questions: What are the examiners 
trying todo? To catch you out with trick questions? Why should they? 
They’d be the very devil to mark. Are they trying to cheat by setting 
questions right off the syllabus? If they had set them, the questions 
would never have passed the assessors. Are they trying to ensure a 
percentage of failures to “keep up the standard ”? Don’t believe that ; 
it is the regular alibi of the self-pitying failure the world over and has 
been proved fallacious on investigation time and time again. 

The examiner is trying to find a reason to pass you. He sets a 
question with only one motive: to give you a chance to show that you 
know something of the subjects in the syllabus. Naturally, he has to 
vary his questions in order to protect himself (and you) against the smart 
operator who would find it easier to predict the questions than to study the 
subject. The examiner phrases his question so that, while heading you 
off the text-book answer, he gives you the opportunity to make comments 
which will show your acquaintance with the topic. 

Read the instructions and follow them. Elementary advice perhaps, 
but the results list of every exam. shows its quota of fails who would 
have passed if their answers had been in the right section. When reading 
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the questions, tick those which you could do.if you had to, and leave 
blank those which you couldn’t ever do. If tha total of ticks eventually 
approaches, even remotely, the required total (in the right sections) move 
on to the next stage. Select a factual question, preferably one with several 
parts of which you know a fair proportion. For example, if you have 
to write briefly on five topics and you are sure of four, then jump at it. 
Four-fifths is a sound pass and may help out your later, shaky essay, as 
well as giving you time in hand for lengthier questions. Leave room 
after you have finished the four parts and in zhe last few minutes of the 
exam, when you have done all you can to the other questions, return to 
it. You may have an inspiration about the fifth part; or you may feel 
like having an inspired guess. Why not? You won’t lose marks when 
all the parts are separate ; but don’t try this within a single essay or you 
may destroy the illusion of your omnisciencé which the examiner was 
forming. l 

Now move on to a question which you can do, and keep confident. 
You aren’t being asked to write the last word on the matter, only to show 
some acquaintance with it. Reasonable essays; readable and grammatical, 
~ will get you sufficient marks to pass, provided you answer sufficient 
questions. 

When you get to a question on which you feel fairly confident, 
beware of the tendency to expand. Keep a watch in front of you, or 
one eye on the clock, so that you don’t overstep the time you are allowing 
for each question (and remember to leave ten minutes at the very end 
for general revision). If letting yourself go and spending an hour on a 
single question produces a superb result, somplete with diagrams, how 
many extra marks do you expect for it? Three or four, perhaps. You 
will lose more than that if you haven’t tme to do the full number of 
questions. Reason it out: four tens and one fifteen make fifty-five ; 
six tens make sixty ! : 


When you approach the more general, essay type question, take a 
spare piece of paper and rough out an answer. Reading an essay which 
appears to have been planned, with its var:ous aspects handled in separate 
paragraphs, gives the examiner the feeling that here is a candidate worth 
attending to, and if an ambiguous phrase or two has crept in you are 
more likely to get the benefit of the doubt. When your answer is roughly 
planned, read the question again before beginning to write. If it says 
“List ...”, then list. If it says “Compare ...”, then compare. More 
marks are lost by good answers to unasxed questions than by any other 
single source—even ignorance. 


Whatever you have to say, say it in your own words. It sounds 
trite to say “use original examples,” but it is very important. For 
example, if you are asked what books a reader’s adviser would need in a 
children’s library, you might suggest the L.A. Books to Read. This would 
show that you had read a textbook, buz as the advice (and the book) are 
twenty years out of date it would also show that you had no original 
opinion on the question. Quote instead what you see in your own 
library—Eleven to Fifteen; the N.B.L. list; the S.L.A. lists; you may 
make some small errors in titles, but your originality will be rewarded. 
If you are asked to quote an example of public library select lists, why 
use Bethnal Green’s? They are good, but if you quote those of your own 
library (or a neighbouring library) wita intelligence, you will demonstrate 
that you are not merely another texttook reproducing device. 
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“Writing and spelling will be taken into account" doesn't really 
mean that you will be penalised because your writing is unusual. It 
means just what it says ; an examiner cannot be expected to guess what 
you mean to say, and reading crabbed and illegible writing won’t improve 
the marker’s opinion of you. So set it out clearly and legibly ; don’t be 
in a hurry. And paper is cheap; if you must use elaborate ascenders 
and descenders, then write on every other line. Always make clear gaps 
between paragraphs ; leave a line and indent clearly. 


You have done the required number of questions and there is still 
five minutes to spare. Now start at the beginning and read the whole 
paper through carefully. Of course you are weary and fed up, but the 
extra effort is well worth-while. Read it as though you have never seen 
it before and you may come across an expression which could have been 
misinterpreted. At the best, something may just click and you can add 
a valuable clarification ; at the least you will correct an error of spelling. 


And when it is all over and you’ve checked that your number is on 
the outside and that the answer book is sealed, go away and forget it. 
Post-mortems don’t help, and they always depress. You will know the 
result soon enough. Good luck ! 


Talking Points 


Librarian delegates to Nalgo’s annual conference,at Scarborough 
this month have been invited by a group of librarians to meet informally 
and discuss pertinent matters affecting library staff. Any move in this 
direction is to be welcomed, and we should be pleased to see the formation 
of a group of librarians within Nalgo, capable of effectively influencing 
Nalgo’s policy. 


The Kent News Letter, a joint publication of the Kent Sub-Branch 
of the L.A. and the Kent Division of the A.A.L. is to continue in spite 
of “rising printing costs and the loss of advertising revenue.” This is 
good news. It would be unfortunate if local news sheets became too 
dependent on advertising revenue; several in. point of fact do no adver- 
tising and are a total charge on local branch or division funds. Provided 
the funds can stand it, their use for such a purpose is surely justified. 


Peter Pocklington, a regular contributor until the end of last year to 
A.A.L. Council discussions and noted as the “lifter of the lid” at the 
Brighton Conference, has recently been elevated to the rank of Chief 
Librarian at Bebington in Cheshire, We were not unduly surprised to see 
his arrival there followed swiftly by issue No. 1 of the Bebington Book- 
man, a “ bi-monthly publication featuring book news and items of interest 
to users of Bebington Public Libraries,” and we were pleased to see that 
its cover illustration had been taken by courtesy of the A.A.L. from 
Holliday’s The Reader and the Bookish Manner—of which incidentally 
the Hon. Sales Officer still has copies for sale. 


The West Midland Division celebrates its Golden Jubilee next 
year and wishes to mark the event with a suitable publication. It there- 
fore invites suggestions from members and from tutors in particular, as 
to any part of the L.A. examination syllabus not adequately represented 
in existing publications which could be usefully covered by a Divisional 
publication. Replies should be addressed to H. E. Martin, Esq., F.L.A., 
Public Library, The Green, Stafford. 
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Busman’s Holiday — 1 


Calling on Christopher Plantin 
by R. W. P. Wyatt, Mitcham Public Libraries © 


Belgium to-day is a country looking. very much towards the future, 
and among her cities Antwerp would seem to be the most modern with 
its skyscrapers and up-to-date shops. It is, therefore, with something 
of a shock that the visitor crosses the quiet square to find the old Museum 
Plantin-Moretus and, entering, steps back three centuries and more. They 
call it a museum but the name is misleading, the building is a house 
and a business, it is the kingdom of the old Moretus family and, above 
all, the home of Christopher Plantin. 

. Much of the place has been altered since the death of Plantin in 
1589, but the alterations have been made by those who were his descen- 
dants and who were building upon the prosperity that he had founded. 
These descendants continued to print there until the eighteen-seventies, 
and their portraits, pictures of wealthy Antwerp burghers and their wives 
covering three hundred years, look down from the walls. 

The great printer’s own portrait, executed with all the skill of Rubens, 
is there, showing us an old man with a sunken mouth and a mild 
expression, a sharp, largish nose and the eyes of a man who has seen 
many changes of fortune. It is an attractive, likeable face, the face of 
an old grandfather with a dry sense of humour. Here also are the 
souvenirs that bear witness to the history of the man who played so 
important a role in the development of prirting in Europe. One can see 
letters from Philip II and from William of Orange, both of whom were 
served by the printer, two presses possibly us2d by him, a safe conduct 
made out in his name. Examples of his work are on show with other 
display pieces illustrating the development of the book both before and 
after his time. Various rcoms show the historical development of the 
printing press, the type foundry, certain illustration processes and other 
aspects of book production. The old boox shop, where the products of 
the House of Plantin-Moretus were sold, is still there, a living piece of 
the seventeenth century, and the house is full of objects indicating the 
great heights achieved both culturally and socially by the family. 

The house is rich in personality. As one moves through the office, 
the libraries, the corrector’s room, the drawing rooms and work rooms, 
the beautiful formal Flemish gardens and courtyards, one is aware of the 
others: who have moved there. Balthasar Moretus I, Plantin’s greatest 
successor, Peter Paul Rubens who was employed by the firm, Christopher’s 
wife Jeanne Riviere and his daughter Martine, who married the first 
Moretus, Archduchess Isabella a patron of the arts, Justus Lipsius the 
humanist who spent many hours with Plantin and his family, and even 
some of his proof correctors who are known by name and represented by 
portraits and busts. It is indeed a lively house and one full of fascination 
for anyone with an interest in the greazest invention of Western Euro- 
pean civilization. But throughout the tcur it is old Plantin who remains 
uppermost in one’s mind and, when one comes away from the place, it 
is his spirit and his achievement that remain most fixed in the memory.. 


“ Busman’s Holiday, 2” will deal with the Gutenburg Museum of 
Typography. We shall be interested tc hear from other assistants who 
-have visited places of bibliographical interest in their travels. —ED. 
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Correspondence 


Exploiting the Fiction Stock 


Since returning from the A.A.L. Conference one thought more than 
others has been occupying my mind. This arises from remarks by Mr. - 
W. Howard Phillips as to the way that we use our fiction stocks. 

_ Mr. Phillips contends that librarians are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, ashamed of providing fiction and so make it as difficult as 
possible for the reader who wants a Western, a Thriller or a “ light love ” 
to find it by hiding it amid the organised confusion of alphabetical order. 
He argues that books should be made accessible by means of subject 
grouping so that Westerns, Crime, and the others are brought together 
so that people who want a book of a certain type can immediately get it. 

At first hearing it sounds pure heresy to the librarian with years of 
“fiction arranged in one alphabetical sequence” thinking behind him; 
it smacks of the commercial circulating library (but so, of course, did 
plastic jackets). But considered in conjunction with the object of book 
classification, use, it is certainly thought-provoking. 

Personally, I would not go the whole way with Mr. Phillips, there is 
much in the argument that borrowers should handle books and find out 
the contents for themselves—in other words, too much spoon-feeding is 
not a good thing. I am inclined to think that the answer lies in keeping 
the books in one alphabetical sequence, but marking the spines with 
type symbols (““W” for Western, etc.). 

I-know that both this system and that of subject grouping are prac- 
tised in some libraries, though probably a minority. Do the public 
appreciate it? What are the snags? How are the many cross classifi- 
cations resolved? Has anyone tried colour spots as arrangement symbols, 
or rebindings in distinctive colours—or special fiction subject displays? 
I would be most interested to hear the views of librarians who use or 
have used these methods. l 

ALAN MORLEY, Kent County Library. 


The Canadian Situation 


As the author of the report on British library education which has 
created a considerable controversy in the columns of your periodical, 
I would appreciate being given space to present a statement on the nature 
and purpose of this report. 

The first part of my report is taken up with a description of the system 
for library education in the United Kingdom and is of a factual nature. 
Except for some matters of detail this part of the report has not been 
questioned. It is the second or evaluative part of the report, that has 
caused the controversy. In this part, the report is concerned with (1) the 
. general academic education level which is required for entrance to the 
profession in the United Kingdom and (2) the nature and level of the 
syllabus and examinations for professional training and certification. 

First, it is noted that the basic educational requirements cannot be 
considered to be of a high level. While recognizing that the minimum 
requirement of five passes at the ordinary level of the G.C.E. is a minimum 
standard, it is pointed out that the only justification found to support 
such a low standard is the statement of the Library Association that the 
dearth of available young people necessitated the L.A. setting it this low. 
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What is criticized is the lack of any effort by tne responsible officers of the 
L.A. to attempt to raise it to a higher level. Setting the basic educational 
requirements at such a low level has resulted in a large number of persons 
with inadequate background entering library work who fail to succeed in 
the profession by inability to pass the requisite examinations. The claim 
“that has ben made by the Library Association, that general educational 
background is not of too much importanc2 because the examinations 
act as a Darwinian process to eliminate the unfit, does not appear to be 
sound. The argument that there are other methods than the university 
to produce an educated person with sufficien: breadth of view and ability . 
to attack and master new problems is alsc of doubtful validity. The 
Williamson report discussed this subject ic connection wita American 
library education and came to the conclusion that satisfactory alternatives 
to university education did not exist, or were too haphazard to produce 
a sufficient supply of the kind of person possessing mental alertness which 
was needed for success in the profession. The L.A. system cf combining 
examinations with experience at the lowest levels of library work does 
little to encourage university graduates to consider entering the profes- 
sion. The method of developing leadership and professional qualities 
through a period of experience in routine work at the lowest levels has 
long since been found wanting and abandoned by other institutions and 
organizations concerned with recruiting and developing staff for pro- 
fessional and top level positions. 

The recommendations of the report are designed to enccurage British 
librarians who are university graduates ard are chartered librarians to 
accept Canadian positions. It suggests that aniversity graduates possessing 
the A.L.A. be given credit by Canadian universities towards taking the 
B.L.S. degree. With regard to the F.L A. alone, while opposed to 
equating it with the Canadian B.L.S. as desired by Mr. Moon, the report 
states that “ Recognition should be given to the fact that a considerable 
number of British librarians have proved their competence as professional 
librarians in Britain and some method shculd be worked out for recog- 
nizing such persons as qualified librarians on an individual basis of merit.” 

Mr. Moon points out that because Canada is desperately short of 
librarians, British librarians possessing the F.L.A. should be accepted as 
fully qualified and thus help fill the shortege. There is much more to it 
than that. The fact is that while the namber of university graduates 
receiving first degrees in Canada annually has doubled since before the 
` war, the number of graduates entering library schools fcr professional 
‘training has dropped seriously in the last few years and is now well below 
the pre-war rate. This is because graduaces enter industry, business and 
government at much higher starting salaries than they would get in 
library work after going to the expense of the additional year’s course. 

Library boards and other employers of librarians tn Canada are 
beginning to realize that if competent p2rsons are to be attracted into 
library work, salary ranges more in line with other professions and 
occupations suitable for university gradvates must be paid. There has 
been in the past few years a steady upward trend in starting salaries and 
revision of salary ranges for senior positions in order to make librarian- 
ship more attractive as a career to Canadian university graduates. If at 
this critical moment, there starts a large scale recruitment and placement 
of British chartered librarians willing to accept professional positions at 
unrevised lower salary ranges, because these salaries may look attractive 
compared to British salaries, this trend will be halted. This is the danger 
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noted by Mr. Spicer and Mr. Kent in their letters. The danger lies not 
in recruitment of F.L.A.’s who can make a claim that their qualifications 
are equivalent to university education and insist on a salary range con- 
sistant with their qualifications, but in the recruitment of A.L.A.’s who 
according to Canadian standards are inadequately prepared for the pro- 
fession. Mr. Fielden’s letter in the February, 1959, Assistant 
Librarian suggests that some Canadian libraries will accept the A.L.A. 
at professional salary ranges and pay them comparable salaries with 
Canadian librarians. This is one side of the coin. The other side is that 
these salary ranges are mainly too low to induce Canadian university 
graduates to take the additional professional education required. They 
can get more in other occupations. The British librarian should come to 
Canada to supplement the Canadian librarian, not replace him. 

If any librarian in Britain wishes to examine my report, I would be 
glad to send him one without charge on request. Criticism of my report 
will be gratefully accepted, for it is not final and I wish to see justice 
done for the British librarian. What we in Canada desire is to see the 
Canadian and British librarian co-operate to make librarianship a pro- 
fession of high standards which will result in the librarian receiving the 
proper remuneration which he merits. 


B. A. Ower, Librarian, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Special Library Jobs 


There have been many wistfully envious comments in your columns 
recently about the number of public librarians emigrating into the field of 
special librarianship and elsewhere. As one who has been wanting for years 
to get into a special library, may I ask these fortunate mortals who have made 
the move just how it is done? Every advertisement calls for technical know- 
ledge or experience—is a Chartered Librarian not capable of picking up 
sufficient technical knowledge to do a job of work in a special library? 
Applications for such vacancies are invariably unfruitful, and one interview, 
granted with full knowledge of my public library background, merely brought 
the remark, “ Of course, you’ve no technical experience, have you?” 

Judging by letters published there are many public librarians, tired of 
being treated like unintelligent junior clerks, who earnestly desire only to be 
allowed to do a useful job of work away from the stultifying atmosphere of 
the public library service. Will the special librarians please accept us? 


A. Walker. 
gag Pt 


A.A.L. PUBLICATIONS 
To be published June 22nd. 


THE FIRST BRITISH EDITION 


S. R. RANGANATHAN’S 
ELEMENTS OF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 
Edited and revised by B. I. Palmer. 


Price 16s. (12s. to members of the Library Association) from :-— 
J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21. 


The reduced price applies only to copies ordered directly 
from the Honorary Sales Oficer at the above address, or from 


divisional publications Officers. 
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Class and Cat—An Anthology 
The Odyssey of F4 


by 
D. F. W. Hawes 
Paddington Public Libraries 


Of all exams. devised or ever sat 
Came first the dreaded. duet class and cat. 
The Placid Lake once swept dy gentle gusts 
Of Cutter, Congress and the other “ musts,” 
Is torn by tumult from the eastern reaches 
And newer names are storming at the breaches. 
Dewey, Brown and Bliss we still must know 
But Colon and his fringe are now on show. 
Now lies engulfed the once sroud patter 
Of logic, trees and characteristic matter. 
A greater labyrinth they now create 
Of chains too basic to enumerate. 
The codes and symbols of the biased phase 

’ Are signs and facets of the current craze. 
Space and Time we readily can grasp 
The other jargon simply makes us gasp. 
P M and E it seems are nat so easy, 
Perhaps the pole is here a little greasy. 
New Depths of Levels and of Rounds 
Should bring this madness to the ground. 
Patient we pause for some mature reflectior 
Aghast we gaze at this complex conception. 
Oh! bring some sense to th.s synthetic binge 
Which now is making all aad sundry cringe. 
Silence the babble, fashion some common slang 
Take only the best from all this brainy gang. 
Array the learning in some stable pattern 
Which will not change before it leaves the Platen. 
Lug out the notebooks—let’s play ball, 
Swallow the wormwood and the gall. 
The letters FLA mean £ s. d 
Mug up the stuff on Seymour Lubetsky. 
Perhaps from the nightmares and the dreams 
Of all these systematic schemes 
Will dawn the ideal, practical sensation 
The Perfect Universal Classification. 


“Cat.” Made Easy 
by Gillian M, Ledger 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne School of Librarianship 


Students attending Library Schools 

Must memorise their Code of Rules :— 
Entry is firstly under author made, 

And then, beneath the heading, are displayed 
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Details of title, imprint and collation— 

This must include all forms of pagination. 
Now, if two authors have together striven, 
Priority to the first is given; 

[The second author mention does achieve, 
Though he an added entry must receive;] 

But, should the authors number more than three, 
It takes too long to list them separately. _ 
The heading, then, will bear some indication, 
And lists of names will follow the collation. 

If names are changed, a problem then occurs, 
For instance, if a woman changes hers; 

The earliest, best-known name will first appear, 
And then the later form, to make things clear; 
While, if no surname is for authors known, 
Headings of forenames can consist alone. 
Those names composed of hyphenated parts 
Are wont to break poor cataloguers’ hearts— 

“ Enter by first part,” is the Code’s degree, 
(Though many libraries do not agree!) 

If noble lords and such take up their pen, 

Their surnames are recorded first, and then 
Titles should follow as an epithet— 

This is a rule one never should forget. 

These verses give the form for author’s name— 
Complete provision could not be their claim; 

If, like young Twist, you still would ask for more, 


` Peruse the Rules—from one to one-seven-four ! 


Clerihews for Classifiers 


Edward Wyndham Hulme 
Would simply sit and fume 
If he hadn’t a torrent 

Of literary warrant. 


Savage, Dr. Ernest A., 

Thinks classification is just display, 
With a cheery 

Disdain for theory. 


Henry Evelyn Bliss 
Disapproved of hit-or-miss, 
But in accents prophetical 
Boomed analytic synthetical. 


Dr. Grace O. Kelley 

Made Melvil shake like a jelly 
By proving his topics poe 
Were separated. 


Rao Sahib Ranganathan 
Found three F’s to pin his faith on: 
Fase, facet and focus 
Or some such hocus-pocus. 
BETTY WALKER 
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Wormald, Francis and C. E. Wright (Editors) — The English 
Library before 1700. Athlone Press, 1958. 35,-. — 


[he English Library before 1700 deals, if we may borrow from the 
classifiers, more intensively with a less extensive period than Professor 
Irwin in his recent Origins of the Englisa Library. Professor Irwin, 
incidentally, was the promoter of the series of lectures on which the 
present book is based which were delivered at the School of Librarianship 
and Archives at London University, and hə contributes an introductory 
_ chapter. 

All the chapters are by acknowledged experts in their field. They 
can be read each as a specialised study or as a part of the continuous © 
history of the early English library. Some go further into detail than 
the general reader might wish to follow, but the value of the continuous 
picture which is given makes it worth his while to go if possible beyond 
the relatively well-trodden paths of the manastic library and its dispersal 
and to tackle such topics as the earliest private collections of books in 
England and the origins of the Cottonian Library.. 

The volume is notably well produced and the illustrations are excel- . 
lent. The grouping of illustrations into two places and of all notes to the 
end of the appropriate chapters enhances the book’s appearance but slows 
up the reader. 

All in all, another very worth-while step towards that up-to-date 
and comprehensive history of the Englis2 library which we hope may 
. some day appear. 


Harrod, L. M. — The Librarians’ Glossary, 2nd (revised) edition. 
: Grafton. 1959.-18;-. ` 


The new edition of “The Librarians’ Glossary” contains some 1,200 
entries more than its predecessor (published in 1938) and its utility will be 
enhanced accordingly. Twenty years have injected into our vocabulary 
“ microfilm ” and “ microfiche ”, “subject department” and “subject speciali- 
sation ”, but apparently not yet “paper-back” or “plastic jacket”, while 
“blacklist ” still means “A list of readers who have lost bocks and not paid 
for them, or owe fines, and of guarantors who have not fulfi.led their obliga- 
tions in respect of readers they have guaranteed.” We hope the compiler is 
right in thinking this definition will still be :n use when other meanings of the 
word have been forgotten. The number cf abbreviations included has been 
usefully increased, but right at the beginning is a gaping omission—presumably 
they left us out because everyone knows wnat “A,A,L,” stands for, but is not 
quite so sure of “L.A."! Seriously one wonders whether a more complete 
list of these abbreviations would not have been useful as a s2parate section. 
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THE INHERITORS 


The Presidential Address to the A.A.L. 
of E. F. Ferry, F.L.A. 


The preparation of an address is always a trial, and the preparation of 
a presidential address assumes the proportions of a nightmare. A cursory 
glance round our profession seems to reveal little original upon which 
to comment, and in any case, far better brains than mine have made 
their various pronouncements in the past and will mo doubt continue to 
do so in the future. 

One of the main difficulties, therefore, is finding a subject, and in 
this I was helped in rather an oblique way by a liking for church music, 
As a member of a choir, I suppose I have sat through as many sermons 
as most and, nearly always, there has been a text upon which the sermon 
has been constructed. It therefore occurred to me that I might do worse 
than to follow this ecclesiastical example, and I found that I had a ready 
made text to hand, one which I read last July during the twenty-first 
birthday celebrations of my own Division. It formed part of an inspir- 
ing message sent on that occasion by one of our wisest and most far- 
seeing presidents, F. A. Sharr, and I quote it without permission, but with 
considerable gratitude. It goes—-“In my experience it is not the meek 
who inherit the earth, but the younger generation. If they are going to 
enter into their inheritance, enjoy it and make something of it, they must 
remain alert, alive, enthusiastic and constructively critical.” 

I suppose that the theological purist could protest that there is 
blasphemy in the statement, but there is too much truth to bother about 
dogmatic niceties. The very essence of the A.A.L. is to remain alert, 
alive, enthusiastic and constructively critical, and this it has done during 
the sixty-four years of its existence. We have only to look back at the 
names which have graced our Association to realise that: complacency 
has rarely, if ever, been allowed to enter into our affairs at officer level. 
The holding of office, particularly in the case of secretaries and editors, 
seems to breed what might be described as a strong form of orthodox 
and fearless non-conformity which persists long after the holders have 
passed to higher office or position. However, these are probably excep- 
tional people, thrust into the very forefront of professional conflict, and 
therefore tougher than the rest of us. It is they who, perforce, bring 
the Association’s policy out into the open and do battle on its behalf. 
In most cases they have come up through the ranks, although some have 
burst upon the scene with a crash that belies the light weight of years 
behind them. 





as 
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However, it is not the professional cemmandos with whom I am 
concerned at the moment. There was a saying during the war that for 
every fighter pilot in the air, there were ten ground staff who had put 
him there. It is very much the same in tne present context, although 
the characters shot down by our advance.guard are much less dangerous. 
An immense amount of work devolves upen honorary officers, whether 
at Divisional or National level, but each officer must re:y upon his 
committee and those who are not yet committee members for support, 
encouragement and, indeed, inspiration. Ideally and democratically, one 
would expect the officers to be almost receptacles and passers-on of | 
ideas propounded by the membership at large and put forward in the 
proper manner by committee or council members, but this is not always 
so. A lot of time has been saved as a result of a motion to “ leave it in 
the hands of the officers,” in many cases a sensible suggest:on. I some- 
times wonder, however, whether this suggestion is indicative of com- 
placency, blind faith or sheer laziness. It is difficult to say, and there is 
occasionally a feeling that the Association is not always pulling its full 
weight. There are, of course, many matters which can be dealt wtih most 
effectively in small committees, but democracy demands that the voice 
of the whole membership should be represented, and this brings me back 
to my. text. During the past few months, and for many months to come, 
- vital matters have arisen and will arise which affect all of us. I will not 
dwell upon the APT If award, except to say that there is only one way 
in which we can remedy matters, and tnat is through the agency of 
N.A.L.G.O., acting upon the advice of the Library Association. We 
have our duty to our professional association, but N.A L.G.O. is the 
body which fights for improved conditions of service. Its hand must be 
strengthened by weight of numbers, and I have little patience with the 
somewhat cynical attitude of those who readily accept benefits obtained 
for them by an association of which they are not even members. 


But this is something of an aside. There are other things to concern 
us. The ultimate effect of the findings of the Roberts Committee, for 
instance, cannot at this moment be foreseen, but any results are almost 
bound to have a far-reaching effect upor the working lives of all of us, 
and particularly those who are beginning their careers in librarianship. 
The recommended change of status of county libraries, to give but one 
example, could revitalize one of the younger branches of librarianship 

should the divorce from subordination io Directors of Education come 
` about. There are benevolent Directors of Education under whom some 
of us are more than content to work, -ust as there are despotic Town 
Clerks and Borough Treasurers who can make a librarian's life one of 
hardship and ‘frustration. There are small authorities which work effi- 
ciently, and those whose library service is a pathetic misrepresentation 
of the real thing—and we would be foolish to close our eyes to -larger 
authorities whose ponderous efforts to justify their assumption of 
authority fall far behind the level of efficiency which we and other rate- 
payers tightly expect to find. Before this year is out, you will probably 
have had your fill of the report, but I would like to mention the very 
thorough treatment which it received at our Folkestone conference a few 
weeks ago. It was not the main topic, of course, but it pervaded the 
entire discussion and generated express.ons of opinion which were sane, 
balanced and constructive. The “ old guard ” who were there must have 
come away assured that if the body of members present represented the 
future leaders of the profession, then taere is little to worry about—and 
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the younger members probably -astonished themseives by their fluency 
‘of ideas and speech. Such a conference is the epitome of all I have in 
mind about the future of the profession. - This meeting together of assis- 
tants from all kinds: of libraries, and the contact of mind with mind in 
debate and discussion are not only stimulating—they are part of a solid 
basis for future development. 


One feature of the conference which impressed me as much as any 
was the sensible approach to the purpose of librarianship. There was a 
noticeable absence of that frightful tone of condescension so often heard 
when assistants refer to their readers as “‘ borrowers” (an ugly term in 
itself) and a much more realistic and balanced approach to the provision 
of light fiction on the one hand and erudition on the other. Not that 
there was any meek acquiescence in the idea that the library is there 
‘solely to entertain; the days are gone, we hope, when it was regarded by 
so many aS a purveyor of nonsense for those whose mental abilities 
were open to doubt. We have only to look at the incredible growth of 
further education, of higher technological education and of the universi- 
ties themselves to realise that the breed of intelligent enquiring readers 
which has always existed has now grown beyond belief. Not all use 
public libraries. A few may be entirely satisfied by their own private 
facilities, others may rely entirely upon special libraries and some are 
probably unaware of the help which we can give. The first two classes 
are probably beyond our reach, but the third class -calls for an active 
public relations policy--an evangelical approach, to quote one of the 
speakers at Folkestone. Allied to this third class is a fourth, which 
consists of those who, disappointed in their local provision, are frankly 
sceptical of the abilities ot public libraries to help them. It is upon 
these two that we must concentrate our attention. 

The various statistics given in the appendices to the Roberts report 
give us some idea of what we are up against in many areas, and not all 
of the blame can be laid upon the control of county libraries by their 
education committees, or the tenacity of small authorities who cling to 
their independence. 


Now, I am not suggesting that any of us can individually redress 
a grievous state of affairs, but of this I am certain: before any measures 
can be passed by Parliament in an effort to improve the public library 
service of this country, there will be violent opposition—from Directors 
of Education who are unwilling to see parts of their empires‘ slipping 
away, from the local authority member whose local pride and yearning ` 
for the power which he fondly imagines autonomy can give him, will 
fight grimly to retain it, and from those powerful Associations who, 
regardless of reason, will fight for their members who, rightly or wrongly, 
they consider to be subjugated to autocratic rule. Any Public Libraries 
Bill is unlikely to raise strong political passions, but its passage may 
depend very much upon the attitude of senior civil servants on the one 
hand and upon the successful lobbying of Members of Parliament by 
librarians and others who are concerned for the future of the library 
service on the other. I imagine that there will be debates and arguments 
from the publishing of the Roberts' Committee Report to the presentation 
of a Bill—and in these we may rightly join. Indeed, we would be 
failing in our duty if we did not do so. 

At the moment, I firmly believe that the reputation of the A.A.L. 
stands as high as ever it has done in the eyes of the Library Association, 
and its representatives on the senior council can be assured of a hearing 
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—J would venture to suggest a respectful hearing. The important point 
here is that these people are representatives of the general membership, 
and I would like. to think that this amicable feeling at top level is 
carried down to the Branches and Divisions and’ so, by a circuitous 
route we double back to the individual. Ic may be many years before 
an opportunity arises again for us to exert an influence upon our chosen 
profession as a whole, and in these days when honorary secretaries are 
searching for new and vital topics for discussion, or for fresh approaches 
to old topics, it is surely criminal to waste fhis golden opportunity. I do 
not suggest that the Roberts report itself should be discussec ad nauseam 
—-it should have due attention, but enough is as good as a feast. ‘The 
implications of the report for standards of service, staffing, professional 
education, etc., are there to be mulled over. There will bz many irres- 
ponsible statements made. Irrelevancies will no doubt try the patience 
of chairmen. Motions will be tabled whicn may not be worth the paper 
they are written on—but what matter? I: is far better to have a lot of 
dross out of which to extract gold, and, £ those whom I am privileged 
to know up and down the country are tzue to form, there will be far 
‘more valuable comments and constructive motions forwarded for higher 
consideration, whether it be through Branch or Divisional machinery. 
We have inherited much—a professional organization playing an even 
more powerful part in our education and welfare. We have inherited a 
Library Association which is beginning to show itself open to change. 
We have inherited a library structure which was built upon the ideas of 
some fine and far-Seeing men. We have also been lumbered with some 
frightful examples of culture for the masses, if I may use the phrase. We 
are inheritors, and it is up to us in turn to build up an heritage for those 
who will be fighting our battles for us twenty years hence, 

Much of what I have said depends for action upon an informed 
membership and one which has passed or is passing through the mill of 
professional education. It is not my intention to pursue this particular 
topic, but it seems to be a necessary aside. From its inception, the 
A.A.L. has been closely connected witk the formal side of professional 
education. From its ranks have come writers of standard text-books— — 
Berwick Sayers, Henry Sharp, Howara Phillips and E. V. Corbett, to 
name only a few. Its correspondenc2 courses are probably the best 
known of its ventures in this field, but we must not forget revision 
schools and courses held at national and divisional level, and the active 
. participation of its members on joint consultative committees and other 
bodies with even more frightening names. Mention of its authors calls 
for a word or two upon one of the A.A.L.’s most valuable adjuncts—its 
publishing programme which, run virtually on a shoe-string, has excited 
admiration and, perhaps, envy from our parent body and, probably, 


` other sections. What the A.A.L. has nos done is to adopt a dog-in-the- 


manger attitude towards other forms of tuition, in spite of occasional 
criticism to the contrary. While providing an alternative, we see clearly 
that the only really effective method of education is tarough a full-time 
schoo]. In presenting this alternative, we do not holé any brief for the 
unnecessary retention of the second best—we merely provide facilities 
until the ideal can be achieved. The informal aspect of the A.A.L.’s 
attempts to educate its members resfs on the number of meetings held 
up and down the country, and in its annual conferences. The variety 
of subjects dealt with at these meetings is not always as wide as one 
would wish, but there does appear to be a growing influx of biblio- 
graphical and literary in addition to the more mundane topics. The 
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A.A.L. and its Divisions should really counterbalance the L.A. and its 
Branches in this respect. The latter, as I see it, should be more con- 
cerned with policy, and the former with practice. 


Formally and informally, then, the Association has always striven 
to educate assistants towards examination success and that fuller profes- 
sional life which transforms the meek into those who will inherit and 
improve upon that which has gone before. There can never be a 
perfect library service, whether public, special or university. Scien- 
tific and technical progress will always present the carrot to the 
librarian who is searching for a new idea or gimmick, and the very 
nature of our financial support, whether it be from public or private 
funds, will allow us to go so far and no further along the road to 
Utopia—but this does not mean that we must be satisfied with our lot, 
because it may, in comparison with the best, be an unhappy one. What- 
ever we feel, however we may rise in wrath to condemn working condi- 
tions, examination syllabuses and the rest, there is one thing we must 
never lose sight of, and that is this: there is nothing more vulnerable or 
ill-mannered than uninformed criticism, and it is this we must guard 
against if we are to carry on the. work of our predecessors. There have 
been iconoclasts in our ranks for many years, but they are rarely success- 
ful unless they have something to put in the place of the fallen idols. 
That way lies anarchy, and no anarchist was ever successful in forming a 
government, even a revolutionary government. To put it at its lowest 
level, criticism of the Library Association and the weight attached to 
professional qualifications by the totally unqualified and uninterested 
assistant is Just so much hot air. Guard against complacency, criticise 
and argue, but make sure you are working from a sound premise. 


Just as society in general is based upon an hierarchy of its members 
in accordance with their abilities, so an Association depends for its 
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present health and further continuance upon the activity and watchful- 
ness of its members. Jf the A.A.L. is to continue its good work, then, 
it must be at the hands of an enthusiastic and educated younger genera- 
tion. It was built by the efforts of those who did not count their “nights 
on” so much as their “ night off,’ and wh> still found time to lay the 
foundations and first storeys of the structure. We know it was a smaller 
Association, and that counter-attractions in the form of an expanded 
examination syllabus did not exist, but this does not detract from the 
efforts of the pioneers. Now, each year, some of the longer-serving 
members of the Association retire from the field for a variety of reasons 
—new posts, flagging energy, fading away as retired officers, or sheer 
exhaustion. One thing is certain. The turnover of officers at national 
and local level may not be as great or as disastrous as the turnover of 
staff in a library service, but it is just as inevitable and, one would 
imagine just as difficult, bearing in mind that the duties are honorary— 
I make reservations on this, because, to the best of my knowledge there 
has never been any difficulty in filling these posts, even that of honorary 
secretary! We have, indeed, been fortunate in the apparently inex- 
haustible reservoir of talent which we have been able to tap, and 
although the early loss of such people as Moon, Pocklington, Bill Smith 
and Davinsen, to mention only a few, has been a blow, it has not been 
a fatal one, and in this lies the strength of any Association. From what 
I have seen of the present Council and of ‘Divisions in various parts of 
the country, there seems little to worry about, provided a sense of 
balance is maintained in all respects. Ore of the more regular com- 
plaints made by chiefs of all types of libraries is a lack of what might be 
called “ middle-strata ” assistants—those who have left behind the junior 
stage, are wnolly or partly through Registration, but are not yet ripe for 
senior responsibility—in general terms, assistants in the early and middle 
twenties. This lacuna is going to cause serious trouble in the library 
profession and, just as it is a bad state of effairs in any library, so it can 
be equally bad in an Association such as ours. We escape the worst 
consequences, of course, because each Liivisional committee is, as it 
were, the spearhead of the profession within its own particular area, but 
the ideal is a balance between those with years of experience who are 
content to sit on the side-benches and advise, those who are capable of 
holding office and leading discussion, and those who are, in effect, 
serving an apprenticeship. 


It is gratifying to find such a state of affairs prevalent in Divisions 
and on the Council. I suppose that our method of divisional representa- 
tion is responsible for this to a certain extent, and certainly the practice 
of providing elective places for the “ under thirties ” has paid dividends. 
This latter policy was deliberately aimed at recruiting to the Counci! 
those who fully deserve a place but, through no fault of their own, or by 
a misplaced sense of modesty felt that they stood little chance against 
better-known names. The correctness of the policy will, we hope, be 
proved when these people begin to challenge in the “ over thirty ” group. 
However, this latter policy and divisional representation points to the 
fact that our membership could cut rigat across the profession, par- 
ticularly as far as age groups are concerned, but I have one spot’ of 
unease. It is a matter of some regret that special and university librarians 
are represented by such a numerically insignificant proportion. If we 
are to regard librarianship as a complete and entire profession, then this 
state of affairs is bad, and it is difficult to see the reason why. Dis- 
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counting such unique establishments as the House of Commons Library 
and a few university libraries which completely disregard Library Asso- 
ciation qualifications, surely the rest of us share a common heritage and 
a common path of effort to qualifications. In the immediate post-war 
years, there was a strong tide flowing towards government and special 
libraries, which carried with it some very good A.A.L. men and women. 
Almost abruptly, their A.A.L. activities ceased, a fact which could be 
put down to pressure of work in organizing or reorganizing their var- 
ious libraries—but they stayed away long after the main burden of that 
work had been accomplished. Many, of course, went as chief librarians 
and probably relinquished A.A.L. work on principle, but one would have 
imagined that they might have taken with them their A.A.L. sympathies, 
using their influence to draw their fellows into line and to introduce 
their juniors to our Association. Such an influence could have gone far 
towards cementing the profession, but any- evidence of its exertion has 
been negligible. Better salaries and, in some cases, improved working 
conditions continue to attract local government officers (although a 
recent survey points to the regrettable fact that the poorer specialist 
libraries seem to be even worse than the poorer public libraries). This 
is not a plea to assistants to.remain in local government—far from it. 
If you knows of a better ’ole then go to it, and good luck to you—it 
may even strengthen our hand in future negotiations. What I do ask is 
that migrants should take with them their A.A.L. affiliations, and keep 
them active. As far as the present situation is concerned, we, in the 
A.A.L., should ask ourse!ves two questions. Have we failed to sustain 
interest, or does the translation to a different’ type of library service 
bring about a complete metamorphosis? There have been few members 
of the A.A.L. council who are not municipal or county library assistants, 
although the A.A.L., as far as its power goes, speaks for all types of 
library. The university libraries are completely unrepresented in the ‘ 
elective field, and have.been so for far too long. I cannot speak for the 
position in all Divisions, but I feel that things cannot be very much 
better. I know full well that some of our text-bocoks are written bv 
extremely capable librarians from outside the public fields, and that 
occasional articles in the Assistant Librarian come from special sources, 
but the evidence of the existence of such people only serves to aggravate 
the situation by emphasising the magnitude of such talent and its 
absence in our practical affairs. Now, this is all wrong. If the L.A. 
council can have its representatives from outside the local government 
field, then there would appear to be no valid reason why the A.A.L. 
should not do likewise. Quite apart from the potentially valuable con- 
tribution which might be made there is also the very important point 
that the A.A.L. council is a good training ground for the senior council. 
It is the rule rather than the exception for newcomers to either council 
to sit and observe for several meetings before rising to speak—a feature 
which is quite understandable when policies and rules of procedure 
have to be mastered. Those who have moved to the L.A, council after 
an apprenticeship in the A.A.L. rarely exhibit this reticence, and this is 
not all due solely to a natural aptitude for speaking on every possible 
occasion. Size may have an intimidating effect, ‘but the vociferous and 
forceful contributions to our debates and discussions made by members 
of the County Libraries Section point to the parallel that members of 
other sections could do likewise. Fortunately, our proceedings do not 
coincide with W. S. Gilbert's gloomy picture of Parliament—“ the pros- 
pect of a lot of dull M.P.’s'in close proximity, all thinking for themselves, 
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is what no man can face with equanimity." Goodness knows, a lot of 
assistants think for themselves, and express themselves freely, but we 
look for the leaven of our fellows in the “other” libraries. I know 
full well the arguments against the chances of specialists in the national 
field, but very few seem prepared to take taeir chance in open election, 
and fewer, probably, estimate correctly the sympathy and support which 
they would receive. 

It has been said that the L.A. has too many Branches and Sections. 
Indeed, the L.A. council itself is enquiring into this very matter. If the 
number of Sections breeds a form of insularity which precludes contact 
between library assistants, then the enquiry would seem to be justified, 
but if the more prescribed sections can combine their own particular 
interests with participation in wider fields of librarianship as a whole, 
then any proposed reorganization may meet with considerable opposi- 
tion. We, in the A.A.L., need the specialst’s viewpoint, and it is our . 
conceit that activity in the A.A.L. may put off that hardening of the 
mental arteries which seems to be an occupational disease of those 
whose professional lives are spent in a rath2r narrower circle than most. 

We have inherited an Association which has been built up over the 
years by assistants from all walks of professional life, and I make a plea 
that the future should be built on a similar asis. As far as our libraries 
are concerned, the heritage is very much on the lines of the curate’s egg. 
There are good and bad authorities, there are those whose idea of co- 
operation begins and ends with half-hear-ed participation in regional 
schemes, and whose doors are either firmly closed: to all but the duly 
accredited or are open to “ extra-boundary ”* readers only upon a greasing 
of the authority’s palm in the form of subscriptions. This is a sad state 
of affairs. Knowledge is universal, and shculd be universally and freely 
available. For an authority to boast that its volumes have penetrated 
the Iron Curtain, but to deny free access to its library to a person living 
a few yards on the other side of the town boundary seems a little unreal, 
to put it charitably. Some of us may never be in a position to do much 
about this, but the Roberts Committee hes knocked tentatively at the 
door in this respect, and I fervently hope that the day is net too far 
distant when the library service will, in fact, fully endorse the motto of 
the Library Association—Jngenia hominum res publica. 

There are many good things in libraricnship, but nothing is perfect, 
nor can it ever be. The good things only serve to point the way to 
further improvement, and, to return to my text, “if we are going to 

enter into our inheritance, enjoy it, and make something of it, we must 

remain alert, alive, enthusiastic and constructively critical.” The past 
is beyond recall, but the present and the future are ours. It behoves us 
to take our heritage, examine and probe, and build for those generations 
who are to come. 
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The Examination System 


Mr. Munford comments on Mr. Stokes’s criticism of our examina- 
tion system which was a reply to a previous letter from Mr. Munford 
(“ Assistant Librarian,’ May, 1959), 


Mr. Stokes overwhelms me with information and courtesies. He 
encourages me fo comment on:-— 


l (a) The shortcomings of the syllabus and examinations, particu- 

larly in classification and cataloguing and in work with children. As I 
have never claimed more than the most superficial understanding of the 
former and as practically all of my readers now are even older than me, 
I pass this over, enthusiastically. 


(b) The shortcomings of my fellow examiners. I pass this over, 
defensively. 


(c) The level of examiners’ fees. “Some natural tears they dropped, 
but wiped them soon.” I pass this over, altruistically. 


(d) Traffic conditions on the Great North Road, I have strong 
views about this, even allowing for the recent improvements in Hunting- 
donshire. All of them are, alas, quite irrelevant. A coachman, I believe, 
however, seldom relied on one pair of horses. Is there a moral here? 
I pass this over reluctantly. 


(e) The obviously highly involved and contradictory nature of 
“examination tricks.” As I at least am no Wittgenstein, I pass this 
over, Mr. Stokes, kindly and courteously. 


(Ð) “Embalmed practice.” I, too, have been a library Egyptologist 
and am familiar with most of the curses. J] pass this over, fearfully. 


Now, seriously, just what am I left with? Very little, I think, on 
which a practising examiner can freely comment. It is a pleasant 
exaggeration to insist that our syllabus is “ supremely out of touch with 
current librarianship.” Any syllabus is likely to be chronically out of 
touch with the fringes of its subjects. I am all for reducing the “ out 
of touchness” to a minimum, provided that the contrasted need for 
reasonable stability over periods of several years is also given full con- 
sideration. But on this whole subject, as with others, the occupation of 
keeping up with the Jonahs, at least metaphorically, appeals, I am sure, 
as little to Mr. Stokes as it does to me. 


W. A. Munrorn, Director-General, National Library for the Blind. 


Support for the Syllabus 


Mr. Stokes’s reply to Mr. Munford calls for some comment; so many 
people criticise L.A. exams. these days, and one wonders whether the 
real complaint is their own inability to pass or to get their students 
through. 


I am particularly disturbed that Mr. Stokes should feel that classifi- 
cation and cataloguing are of decreasing importance, although I agree 
that much nonsense is written concerning these subjects (witness the 
offerings of Messrs. Vickery and Farradane in the Journal of Documen- 
tation, which seem to have transported a comparatively simple and highly 
intelligible theory evolved by Dr. Ranganathan to the realms of higher 
mathematics). Without decrying B.N.B. cards, which are of the excellent 
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standard expected of everything from that admirable organisation, Mr. 
Stokes seems to have overlooked the fact that these are of very limited 
value in special libraries, where the classification problems are immense. 
Even in public libraries these cards do nct transform themselves into a 
public catalogue overnight—-some organisation is called for. And are 
there any public libraries which do not frequently acquire material not 
listed in B.N.B.?—1if so, it’s time they ceased to function. The difficulties 
of a practical test in cataloguing and classification are obvious, but Group 
A (itt) does at least give students a chance to show whether they are 
capable of practising this “ unimportant technique.” That so many are 
not is a sad reflection on them and their tutors rather than a fault of the 
examination. 

While agreeing with Mr. Stokes on the neglect of documentary repro- 
duction, J must cross swords with him concerning bibliography. At Final 
level, book production forms a very minor part of the syllabus; I passed 
this part last year at the second attempt, ard found the examination both 
interesting and stimulating—in fact I enjoyed studying for this almost as 
much as I enjoyed doing classification and cataloguing. I did not attend 
full-time library school, but I did have the benefit of one of the A.A.L.’s 
excellent revision courses under the skilful guidance of Dr. Walford. 

Most librarians will agree with Mr. Stokes on the subject of English 
Literature, but I am less sure about his remarks concerning work with 
young people. Surely this is something which cannot be tested by 
examination—either one has the knack of teirg able to deal with children 
or one hasn’t. The essential qualification of a children’s librarian should 
be the “ basic core,” the whole of which is equally applicable to children 
as to adults, plus this gift of getting on with children . 

K. G. B. BAKEWELL, English Electric Co. Ltd. 


Facts not Words 


The recent correspondence resulting from Alan Bill’s article on ` 


display serves to emphasise yet again how much of our so-called pro- 
fessional knowledge is really just personal opinion, unsupported by fact. 

Mr. Bill does not believe in “ topical” displays ; Mr. Howes thinks 
they stimulate interest in our stocks. Mr. Bill disapproves of displaying 
book-jackets ; Miss Blackwell regards ther. as “ Visual Aids” to readers. 
Mr. Bill thinks the “ general reader ” (name any ONE using your library) 
knows what he wants ; Mr. Clark thinks he doesn’t. And so on. Every- 
body thinks, but nobody knows. 

Isn’t it about time we had some genuine research into readers’ 
attitudes towards books, libraries, displays. and the rest? Isn’t this the 
sort of thing the L.A.’s Library Researca Committee . should tackle? 
Before anyone rushes into print to inform me that the L.A. is at present 
considering the Pilot Readership Survey carried out by the South-West 
Branch of the L.A., may I point out that I did say “ genuine research”? 
I have no wish to deprecate the amount of work put into this survey, 
but unfortunately it was carried out in such a haphazard manner— 
particularly in the choice of samples—as to make the results virtually 
useless. If this represents the best librarians can do, the job should be 
given to the experienced social research workers if it is decided to carry 
out a national survey. But whoever does the work, let’s have more facts 
and less speculation. 

J. S. PARKER, West Riding County Library. 
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A Trade Union — another suggestion 


Mr. Coveney’s letter in the May issue puts.forward one alternative to 
NALGO as a trade union. Admirable as it may be, I cannot imagine that A.A.L. 
members working in libraries other than public libraries would: take kindly to the 
A.A.L. becoming a trade union. 

There is another alternative which commends itself to chartered librarians 
with whom J have discussed the matter, members of S.M.C.C.L. among, them. 
That is an “* Association of Professional Local Government Officers ” registered 
as a trade union. Whatever its title, such an association would.command more 
respect from the employers as representative of qualified professional opinion in 
local government. I believe the idea would also receive considerable support ` 
from qualified colleagues in other branches of local government—planners, 
architects, surveyors. 

K. CARTER, Deputy County Librarian, Herefordshire. 


Professional Meetings 
A junior assistant from North Wales writes: 


I was, as a junior library assistant, interested but horrified to read Miss 
M. E. Harrison’s views on professional meetings (Assistant Librarian—-May). 

The North Wales Division of the A.A.L., to which I proudly belong, is one 
of the smallest divisions of the Association. Although it is inconvenient for us 
to meet on Sundays, our Wednesday meetings are extremely well attended by 
public (county and municipal) and university staff. 

Students in librarianship who are interested’ in meeting other staff at such 
meetings (and who isn’t, or shouldn’t be?), can always attend during their free 
time or apply for time off; and most librarians are only too pleased to grant it 
to them, if possible. 

The average students interested in. library work, and studying for examina- 
tions, will find that these meetings will complement their work and study, enabling 
them to take a broader view of the library world. 

I don’t think Miss Harrison realises that attendance at these professional 
affairs form as great a part in the “‘ making ” of a librarian, as the examinations 
themselves. 

CAROLE P. Marston, Colwyn Bay Public Library. 


East Anglia agrees. 


Although I agree with Miss Harrison that study, by correspondence does 
occupy much so called ‘‘ spare time,” and that it is essential to keep abreast of 
happenings outside the field of librarianship, I also feel attendance at profes- 
sional meetings should be encouraged. 

At the recent Eastern division week-end which incorporated a course for 
Registration students. it was evident to all who attended from public, county 
and special libraries, that much was to be gained from discussion. Many of those 
present were engaged in correspondence courses. Discussion helps to solve 
problems which cannot be answered from textbooks. These meetings open up 
new fields and enable librarians to realise there are other systems apart from 
their own. 

DAPHNE G. WINTER, Norfolk County Library. 


Cry from.the Backwoods. ` 


Neither the editor, when complaining of low attendances at Aotenni 
meetings held on Sundays, nor his correspondent, in her reply, made any mention 
of the difficulties of Sunday travel. 

A one day school on public speaking was organised by the’ Yorkshire 
Division of the A.A.L. fairly recently. The meeting was held on a Sunday and 
attendance was generally considered quite good. This in spite of particularly 
vile weather. However, a colleague in Bradford was prevented from attending 
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(and she wanted to attend) by the fact that on Sundays fiers: is only one bus 
from the district where she lives to the town centre. Similarly, at the last 
committee meeting of the Yorkshire Division, tke possibility of holding a meeting 
on Sunday in Sheffield was dismissed because of poor train services on that day. 

DAVID SMITH, Bradford Public Libraries. 
Though vastiy experienced in the art of travel'ing to Sheffield on Sundays, we 
have no space for an analysis of timetables —ED. 


Study Material for Students 


As a supplement to the article by Julian Isaacs in the April Assistant 
Librarian, may I make ‘a few more suggestions of free material available to 
students of Reg. Group B? 

The Bowater Paper Corporation publishes a glossy 40-page booklet: Paper: 
the story of an industry, which is a good elementary account of paper making. 
Their occasional periodical The Bowater Papers seems. to have “‘ rested ” after 
No, 3 (1954). 

Loose insets in the British Printer provide examples of different types of 
paper and illustration processes. 

Intertype Ltd. issue a brochure which explains the Fotosetter very clearly. 

R. Riley and Co., Huddersfield, will send an illustrated pamphlet describing 
the processes of library bookbinding, although the illustrations are rather old- 
fashioned. 

Finally, if in print again, the catalogue of the permanent printing exhibition 
at the “ Printers’ Devil ” in Fetter Lane, E.0.4, and published by Whitbread 
and Co., provides interesting illustrations and excellent short histories of printing 
ie book illustration. It might even tempt you to try a post-budget pint 
there. 

R. H. Mititwarp, Croydon Public Library. 

*We understand that the catalogue is still ofp. No harm in the post-budget 
pint, though.—Eb. 


Talking Points 


The Lolita Affair, Part Two, is the title of a remarkable document 
published by the French firm,.the Olympia Press, of which Mr. R. L. 
Collison has kindly shown us a copy ard which is summarised in the 
Bookseller for May 9th. The Olympia Press published in 1955 the 
English version of Lolita, by Vladimir Nabukov, which was subsequently 
banned by the French Minister of the Interior. In contrast, the recent 
edition in French by Editions Gallimard has aroused no official comment, 
and the book is a best seller in the Unitec States. The Olympia Press are 
naturally aggrieved and are claiming 20 million francs damages. 

Meanwhile apart from any copies which the Customs have missed, 
Lolita remains for Britain a book to be talked over, argued about—but 
not read! Nevertheless, according to the Olympia Press, it has already 
played havoc with Mr. Nicholson’s (of Weidenfeld & Nicholson) political 
career and proved the supremacy in Britain of the ideals cf Mr. John 
Gordon of the Sunday Express! One thing is certain; if ever an English 
edition appears, the fact that it was once tanned will bring it more readers 
than its intrinsic merits. The Olympia Press, while naturally praising the 
book, admits this to be the case with regard to its present success in 
other countries. 


One in thirtyis the proportion of “ habitual readers” discovered by 
Kenneth Allsop (Spectator, April 24th) in what he admits to be a some- 
what “ unscientific ” personally conductec survey of reading habits. What 
exactly constitutes an ‘“ habitual reader ” he does not closely define, and 
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the examples he gives are probably the worst, none the less this account 
is essential light reading for all librarians interested in the idea of 
finding out about their potential public. 


We welcome “ Link,” Newsletter of the Bristol and District Division 
of the A.A.L., the first issue of which has appeared as Spring, 1959. The 
increasing coverage of Divisions by local news sheets is an encouraging 
sign of professional enthusiasm at local level. 


Book Charging Investigation 


In our | Talking Point ” on Book Charging Methods {April issue), we find 
we were misinformed as to the’ exact nature of the investigating team from the 
Manchester College of Technology, which is a combination of librarians and 
“the outside expert.” Mr. Frank Hogg, Lecturer at the Manchester School of 
Librarianship contributes the following accoun tof the way in which this investi- 
gation is to take place. 


THE SURVEY. 

Many charging systems and their variations are in use or have been tried in 
this country, but so far a scientific survey of them has not been carried out. In 
the main, where comparisons have been made between one system and another, 
the method has been empirical. The present survey is intended to make an 
objective comparison of the systems and to try to relate each to the “ traffic ” to 
which it is best suited, 

A proposal for such an investigation was placed before the Library Research 
Committee of the Library Association, and subsequently the Library Association 
Council gave its official support. 

The survey will now be carried out by the staff of the Manchester College 
of Science and Technology. In this College, Work Study and Librarianship are 
sections of the same Department of Industrial Administration; an arrangement 
unique in this country, if not in the world, and one which enables Work Study 
specialists and professional librarians to work together as colleagues. 

r. T. E. A. Verity, M.S.Tech., A.M.LE.E., M.B.I1.M., Head of the Work 
Study Section, in association with myself, will be personally responsible for 
carrying out the survey, but we shali be able to call on our colleagues in either 
section for specialised help, advice and knowledge. 

Systems which will be examined in this country will include: Bookamatic, 
Browne, Photo-charging, Punched cards, Token and Selective Token. Some 
regard will be paid to systems in operation in the U.S.A., and here the tearo 
have been fortunate in enlisting the aid of Mr. J. C. Harrison, who will be 
spending the summer as Visiting Lecturer in Librarianship, at the University 
of Illinois. 

This survey will not be confined to charging systems used in Public Libraries, 
for where possible the needs of Special and University Libraries will also be 
considered. 


THE OUTSIDE EXPERT. 

ln the investigation of an established procedure, the ‘ outside expert ”’ is 
at a disadvantage in that he lacks not only the detailed everyday knowledge that 
the professional has, but also the much more subtle feeling of the “ background ” 
against which the activity is carried on. He would be the first to agree that this 
knowledge is of vital importance in any investigation. However, familiarity 
carries its own disadvantages because the “‘ professional ” may not in all cases 
question what has habitually been accepted as a matter of course. Neither is he 
in a position to make detailed and detached comparisons outside his own field, 
Furthermore, his colleagues will frequently suspect the professional of bias in 
favour of his own method. 

The ideal team then appears to be a combination of the ‘ inside man ” (the 
professional), with his detailed knowledge and the “ outside expert,” with his 
experience of similar investigations in other fields. 

It is hoped that an unbiased and objective report will result, though whether 
a panacea for all our ills in all conditions will be ‘found remains to be seen! 
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A Summer Day in Nottingham 


The 1959 Annual General Meeting rather reminds one of the story about 
the man who missed the summer in England, as he was indoors having a cup 
of tea. The whole thing was over so quickly zhat the Hon. Assistant Secretary 
hardly had time to get out his pen to take some notes, before it was time to put 
it away again. 

One hundred and five members gathered in the Police Assembly Hall. After 
Councillor G. M. Reed had welcomed the Association to Nottingham 
on behalf of the Nottingham Public Libraries Committee, the President took the 
opportunity of introducing to members some of the Hon. Officers who are often 
heard of but seldom seen away from their home Divisions. One of the editors 
of Liaison, well known in certain. A.A.L. circles, was also present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting could hardly be expected to cause 
much excitement. They didn’t, and the propose! from the chair af their accept- 
ance as read was greeted with an enthusiastic sence which was teken to signify 
assent. 

There followed the Annual Report, the cpportunity for members of the 
Association to shoot at the Council, or for Council members to indulge in a 
little public airing of private feuds. Although Mr. Tomlinson went through the 
Report paragraph by paragraph to make target sighting easier, the silence 
remained unbroken—until he came to the one beginning ‘ 195€ was a quiet 
year.” . At last there was an interrupation, bu: not from the fleor. Clanging 
bells, clattering feet and sirens reminded us that we were meeting next to the 
Fire Station, and one felt that only a strong s2snse of duty prevented some of 
the young in heart from dashing.to the windows. After that burst of excitement, 
the Annual Reports of the Council and of the Hon, Treasurer were approved 
with the usual well mannered murmurs of agreement. 

In formally handing over the office and regalia of President to Mr. Ferry, 
Mr. Tomlinson pointed out that the Association was disproving the adage of the 
prophet being without honour in his own country. The A.G.M. was being held 
at Nottingham to honour Mr. Ferry in his own Division, and the abilities which 
had served the Association for so long, especially in the field o? professional 
education, well suited him for that honour. After thanking Mr. Tomlinson 
for his glowing words of praise, the only item cf business left for Mr. Ferry to 
deal with was the election oz the Hon. Auditors, both of whom were returned 
unopposed. There were no motions to discuss, 30 other business, and so ended 
what must be one of the quickest A.G.M.’s on record. 

After an interval for the Officers to leave tke platform, Mr. Ferry gave his 
Presidential Address. This appears in this issue of the Assistant Librarian, so | 
that it is sufficient here to say that it amply supplied the stimulation and interest 
that had been lacking in the business meeting, and those who travelled to hear 
it were well rewarded indeed. 

Roy OXLEY. 
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SOUND THE ALARM | 


Council Notes — 14th May, 1959 


On the last occasion that the Council ventured out of London—to New- 
castle in 1956—the train not unnaturally caught fire. ‘Nottingham was deter- 
mined that there should be no conflagration of Council on this occasion, and 
just to make certain we were placed in the Police Assembly Hall immediately 
over the fire-station. Lulled by a resultant feeling of security, and also by a 
good lunch and a warm sun, members settled down to a good-natured though 
business-like meeting. ~° f 


Only one matter arose from the minutes: the question of sanctions against 
“ blacklegs.” Council was reminded of advice previously given by the Honorary 
Solicitors regarding both the rules of the A.A.L. and the bye-laws of the L.A., 
and it was clear that the Association should rely in the future as in the past upon 
bringing moral pressure to bear upon the culprits, rather than seeking the powers 
of compulsion, 


The item to cause the most concern in the report of the Press and Publica- 
tions Committee was the imminent publication of Elements of Library Classifi- 
cation by Ranganathan, and the question of how far the contents would be out- 
dated by the publication of the 16th edition of Dewey’s Decimal Classification, 
since it quotes examples from the 14th edition. Mr. C. W. Taylor rose to his 
feet and the fire-alarm promptly sounded. He claimed to have read the manu- 
script both in English and the original Indian, and he suggested that each 
member of the Publications. Committee should also read it before publishing. 
Members of this committee, to whom possibly the book was Greek, seemed 
unenthusiastic, and Mr. Harold Smith came to their defence by explaining that 
the examples quoted are incidental to the main theories of the book, but that 
to clarify the position it would include a prefatory note explaining that it is a 
theoretical and philosophical approach to classification, and- in no way an 
examination textbook. 


The Education Committee had been considering the views of Divisions upon 
the running of National Residential Revision Schools, since there has been con- 
siderable concern about the best method of organising these so that they will 
be of benefit to as many members as possible without running at too great a 
loss. A possibility to be explored further is that of running such a school in 
conjunction with one of the Library Schools. i ' 

The Policy Committee had before it the views of Divisional. Committees 
upon the best way of limiting the powers of institutional members of the Library 
Association. The majority opinion was in favour of excluding them from voting 
on the business of the Annual General Meeting by limiting the right to vote to 
those with pre-professional or professional qualifications. However, there are so 
many related matters to be taken into considration that no formal motion will 
be presented to the L.A. at this stage. 

Another matter on the agenda of this committee was a motion from the 
Yorkshire Division urging Council to press for a speedy implementation of the 
Roberts Committee Report. This motion was “ received.” The Yorkshire trio 
—Mr. Ashmore, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. C. W. Taylor-—-regarded this as tanta- 
mount to its rejection, and demanded an explanation. However, when Council 
learnt of the actions already being undertaken by the Library Association on this 
matter, it was agreed that although members approved the spirit of the Yorkshire 
motion, there was no immediate need for the A.A.L. to prod the L.A. into 
action. ; l f ; 

After the reports of the Committees came the reports of Divisional repre- 
sentatives on action taken locally to protest to NALGO on the A.P.T. II Award. 
Although complete figures are not known for the numbers signing the petition, 
it was clear that it had. commanded a large measure of support. Many branches 
of NALGO had also been persuaded to pass, appropriate resolutions,. though, 
as was to be expected, there was also bitter opposition in some quarters to any 
form of action. In a number of branches where willing support was given to 
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resolutions, it was felt that petitioning was a less orthodox method, and rather 
than lose the goodwill which had already been gained in these cases, represen- 
tatives had used their discretion in not press-ng for signatures. The picture 
which emerged from these reports made it clear that A.A.L. action had achieved 
its main objects of making non-librarians in NALGO fully aware of our griev- 
ance, and of creating a large measure of support in bringing pressure to bear 
for new negotiations. NALGO cannot ignore this pressure, and if the L.A. 
wr ow to sell its case it will not be due to any lack of support from the 

A further proposal brought forward by the Yorkshire Division was that 
some of their members should distribute leaflets to all delegates attending the 
NALGO Conference at Scarborough in June urzing them to support the motion 
of Nottingham and Solihull on library gradings. This idea was welcomed by 
Council, and its financial support was assured. 

The main business of the afternoon being dealt with, we turned to a report 
on the Folkestone Conference. This was giver by Roy Oxley, who gained the 
laugh of the afternoon when he explained tha: the absence of a bar, and the 
difficulties of sharing bedrooms, had been overcome to everyone’s satisfaction. 
The President paid a well-deserved tribute to al those who helped to make the 
Conference such a success, 

On to next year’s Conference, and an irvitation from the North Wales 
Division to go to Bangor from April Ist to 3rd was gladly accepted. There 
followed a brief report on the Annual Generel Meeting which had been held 
on the previous evening, and then came news of the decisions of the Library 
Association Committees from our representatives. 

Before the Council meeting started the President had decided if possible to 
bring it to a close by 5 p.m. so that members could catch their trains. As he 
expressed our thanks to Nottingham for generous hospitality and thus concluded 
the meeting, the time was—-strangely enough—5 p.m. That is the way to conduct 
a meeting. 
JOHN H. JONES. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1959. 


A limited number of Registration and: Fina. courses will be available for the 
session September—December. These short period courses are reserved exclu- 
sively for those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects 
required. 

The closing date for application is 25th un, : it must be emphasised, that 
after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are ineligible. 


FULL LENGTH COURSES. 


| Application for F.P.E., Registration, and Final courses beginning Autumn, 
1959, must be completed and returned by 30th September. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 


Application for forms must be accompanieé by stamped addressed envelopes 
and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmcre Hill, London, N. 21. The fee 
for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s, Od. Students outside 
Europe taking full length courses are charged “Qs. extra for each course.. 


anes ranan 





“Cheap Wallpaper?” asks a correspondent on seeing a B.N.B. entry 
for April 22nd: “ G.B. road atlas of Grea: Britain: 6 inches to 1 mile. 
London, G. Philip, 7s. 6d.” Sounds generous enough! 


Mr. Davey, Hon. Sales and Education Officer, reports a recent order 
for a copy of “ 4 Primer of Classic Fiction by Phillips.” 
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THE ASSISTANT LIB 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians SS 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Eprror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2; 


VOL. 52. NO. 8 AUGUST, 1959 


Fhe Nameless Ones 


The publications of individual libraries vary considerably in style 
and quality of writing, in presentation and in production. There is also 
a noticeable diversity of approach regarding the doings of the library 
staff. Some libraries—an apparently decreasing number-—-adopt the 
firmly impersonal approach ; there is a chief librarian responsible for all 
things, sometimes his name appears, sometimes not; below him there is 
merely a machine with cogs. A growing number of libraries, however, 
believe in indicating the member of staff responsible for the publication 
in question and ‘in listing in the annual report the names of departmental 
heads either in connection with their department, or on a separate page. 
Smaller libraries often list the whole of their staff. And Dagenham, a 
not so small library, says in its annual report for 1957-8, “ The names of 
the members of staff are listed here because it is they who forward all 
the enterprise that is reported upon briefly in these pages.” A few 
reports dole out words of praise to individuals ; a large number devote a 
section to the examination successes of members of the staff. 


Behind these divergences lies a conflict in principle. Should we pre- 
sent librarianship to the world as an impersonal system or as a service 
rendered by individuals? As a profession which is not always fully 
recognised, librarianship should sell itself; special librarianship to the 
members of its organisation or institution, public librarianship to the 
public, And if librarians believe in themselves as anything more than a 
paper-distributing agency, these people to whom they must sell themselves 
are individuals with individual needs and individual tastes. Only by direct 
contact in the library with the librarian as a person will the reader be 
able fully to appreciate the possibilities of his library. To further this 
approach a positive ‘cult of the librarian as an individual must be built 
up; this is possible without hindering the principle of the chief librarian 
as holding the ultimate responsibility for the service given. Nor are the 
public likely to believe in the librarian as a fit person to receive what we 
consider adequate remuneration if he is a nameless middleman who must 
needs refer everything to higher authority. 


Many of us are wary of this personal approach ; not only the chief 
who is, probably from the best of motives, anxious to retain direct 
responsibility for everything, but also the librarian who meets the public 
if he (or she) is too diffident. Several library systems now favour the 
idea of having a nameplate on the enquiry desk or other service point, 
‘bearing the name of the librarian on duty. But many individuals when 
faced with the idea of having their names displayed have winced, passively 
resisted, or if given the opportunity, declined the suggestion. The old 
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idea of librarianship as a quiet job for the character who wants to hide 
himself (or herself) away is dying, but elements of it remain. We must 
cease to be “The Librarian” and become “Mr. Bloggs”—or even (supreme 
sacrifice!) “Joe Bloggs.” From the annual report produced by “authority” 
to the chance remark at the counter we should go out of our way to let 
ne public know the name of the man (or woman) who to them is the 
librarian. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1959 


President: E. F. FERRY, F.L.A., County Library, County Offices, Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 
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Culture in Kiwiland 


An emigrant looks at library provision in: New Zealand 


by Derek Fielding 


Deputy Librarian, Auckland University Library 


The views expressed below have been formed after only nine months 
in New Zealand, during which personal contact has been made only with 
libraries in the Auckland area. The conclusions are based on impressions 
aes up during my daily work, and further experience may alter my 
ideas 


What strikes a British librarian on arrival here is the small scale of 
everything. Libraries are small, the resources.of the bookshops are 
small, the New Zealand Library Association (N.Z.L.A.) has only nine 
Fellows and seventy-five Associates: it is a relief to find that the pro- 
fessional outlook is broad and quite aware of modern developments. 
Provision of a wide range of material is also limited by the absence of a 
National Library—though there is a National Library Service—and the 
fact that books ordered from England take at least three months to 
arrive. It is frequently worth waiting those months for new books, as 
their prices in local bookshops may be as much as 25 per cent higher. 

Rather stimulating, for this British librarian at least, is the amount of 
American practice in New Zealand libraries. The distance to the U.S.A. 
is much shorter than the distance “ Home ”—as Kiwis call Britain—and 
contact with America is helped by the fact that Auckland is a port of 
call for liners running from America to Australia, or to Europe via the 
Pacific route. This influence is attested by the prevalence of the Newark 
and Detroit charging methods, the use of dictionary catalogues, and a 
rather respectful reliance on the Library of Congress Catalogue which 
seems to ignore the fact that it is a co-operative catalogue, with the 
failures and inconsistencies that co-operation naturally implies in such a 
subjective mystery as cataloguing. This atmosphere makes one less paro- 
chial, more ready to think of American sources for information or service, 
and more interested in regular reading of American library periodicals. 

Public Libraries. Local Government, particularly in Auckland, is 
even more chaotic than it is in England. The largest library is probably. 
Auckland City, whose area covers only some 200,000 of the metropolitan 
area’s half-million people. The remainder are catered for either by small 
local authorities—with all the limitation of resources and administration 
which that entails—or not at all. The richest and most populous subur- 
ban authorities round Auckland are not ashamed to lack public library 
services entirely. This pattern is repeated elsewhere: while 90 per cent 
of boroughs under 15,000 population provide libraries, only 10 per cent 
of counties do so. It must be added that scattered population and 
numerous very small settlements make provision especially difficult. 

This picture is redeemed by two factors. The first is the high 
standard and achievement of those -which do exist; the second is the 
County Library Service. 

The latter is part of the National Library Service, which contains 
also the School Library Service, the National Library Centre and the 
Library School. These activities are supported by national funds. The 
County Library Service has a stock of some 650,000 fiction and non- 
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fiction which it lends to boroughs, towns and counties within certain 
population limits, on condition that they give free service of an approved 
standard. There are 107 such authorities receiving loans at present, and 
the County Library Service also makes loans at a small charge to some 
800 independent subscription public libraries, and free to about 1,000 
groups such as labour camps, hospitals, prisons and isolated families. 

The County Library Service is the mest encouraging feature of the 
public library scene. The scarcity of large cities, and thus of library 
resources in depth, make it essential to co-ordinate what facilities there 
are. This can only be done by co-operation and State encouragement, 
and the N.Z.L.A. has issued a report, “ ‘co-operation, a new phase,” 
which recommends that the government should encourage federations of 
local authorities for library purposes by subsidising them at a rate of 4s. 
per head. The existence of State aid in the form of the County Library 
Service is an excellent precedent for such a policy. 

School Libraries. A major difference between local authorities here 
and in Britain is that they do not finance education. This is provided 
“from State funds and administered by local Education Boards. Similar 
“ad hoc ” authorities exist for many purposes such as drainage and trans- 
port which are catered for by local authorities in Britain. It is a natural 
corollary to the education system that the School Library Service should 
' be organised on a national basis. The Service has a stock of over a 
million books and it provides mainly recreational reading to Primary 
Schools (children up to thirteen years) and to small public libraries. The 
N.Z.L.A. report mentioned above suggests that if the country was covered 
Oy oe for library purposes, these could take over the service to 
schools. 

University Libraries. There are four Universities—formerly consti- 
tuent colleges of the University of New Zealend—and two agricultural 
colleges. The libraries were originally planned as college libraries. The 
one in Auckland intended for 1,500 students, now has to serve 3,500, 
and it is anticipated that in a few years’ time there will be 10,000. This 
means that accommodation is totally inadequate both for readers and 
stock, and new buildings are required. In addition no University library 
contains more than 130,000 volumes, which is far too small for research 
purposes. 

Plans have been made to improve both tuildings and book provi- 
sion. In spite of the present economic difficulties money will probably 
be forthcoming for these purposes. There is no doubt that the librarians 
themselves see what needs to be done. However, one remains slightly 
dubious that even an apparently wealthy country like this can afford so 
many universities, not to mention a fifth which is being contemplated. 

Special Libraries. Here I can give only very general opinions at 
present. There are some excellent institutional libraries, and those of 
government departments appear to be flourishing. Industrial and com- 
mercial firms are on a- very small scale, and as a result their libaries are 
not extensive. 

The National Scene. The only copyright library is that of the General 
Assembly in Wellington. This is primarily a parliamentary library, 
although research facilities are provided for approved persons. A Select 
Committee of the House of Representatives recently recommended that a 
National Library should be set up embracing the National Library Ser- 
vice, the General Assembly Library and the Alexander Turnbull Library 
which specialises particularly in Pacific material. 
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Librarians have long been aware that New Zealand’s library problems 
can only be solved properly on a national scale. Much of the progress 
so far achieved is due to the N.Z.L.A. The Association organises library 
education for non-graduates (there is a post-graduate library School). 
This consists of a part-time two-year course of tutorials. written work and 
examination, and a five-week period at the Library School. Successful 
candidates are awarded the Certificate of the N.Z.L.A. The course is 
mainly intended for public librarians. The N.Z.L.A. also performs such 
useful functions as providing brief reviews of current fiction and recom- 
mending their suitability for free or rental collections, which would be 
considered beneath the dignity of Chaucer House. The Association was 
influential in having a National Library considered, and many of the 
Committee’s recommendations are inspired by its proposals. 

The National Library Centre was also set up at the suggestion of 
N.Z.L.A. At the Centre is maintained the National Union Catalogue, 
which helps librarians to make the best use of such materials as are 
available in the country. The Centre also produces printed catalogue 
cards for books.published in New Zealand, and such outstanding biblio- 
graphical aids as a Union List of Periodicals, with frequent supplements, 
and a Union List of Theses of New Zealand Universities. Unfortunately, 
the National Library Centre has to function from incredibly bad quarters, 
and the government has been reluctant to spend public funds on new 
premises. 

One-year courses for graduates are provided by the Library School, 
which awards its diploma—Dip N.Z.L.A—to successful students. My 
impression is that the professional standard is roughly equivalent to the 
British Registration examination, but because its trainees are always 
graduates, they may have a broader background than British non- 
graduate Associates. Librarians with diplomas are the elite of the pro- 
fession. About 16 to 20 qualify each year, and university libraries, for 
instance, are unlikely to employ people having only the Certificate of 
N.Z.L.A. in professional positions. 

. Associateship of the N.Z.L.A. is not obtained by examination. It 
is conferred on applicants whose qualifications and experience are con- 
sidered suitable. Minimum requirements are one year’s professional 
training in New Zealand, a qualification, and three years’ experience. 
As far as Fellowship is concerned, the demands are so exacting—tech- 
nically the same as for Associates, except with five years’ experience— 
that there are hardly enough Fellows to form a selection committee. 
It is interesting to note that the Council has power to hold an enquiry 
into a member’s conduct and strike him off the register. 

At present there is no national scale of salaries for public libraries 
although the N.Z.L.A. is busy redrafting one which it recommends to 
employing authorities. The large number of small libraries and a 
shortage of qualified people militate against recognition of and demands 
for professional knowledge. As a result there are few openings for quali- 
fied librarians, particularly men, in public libraries, and the idea that a 
full-time library should be run by a trained person is not generally 
accepted. For example, the largest public library known to me employs 
only two men, the Librarian and his Deputy. I cannot imagine where 
their successors will come from. 

In the universities things are slightly better, and Heads of Depart- 
ments are paid a salary adequate (but only just) to the needs of a married 
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man. The demand for qualified people is greater, and cannot at the 
moment be filled. In addition there are reasonable prospects that the 
salary scales will be improved. 


For anyone contemplating emigration zhe outlook is mixed. A single 
person, qualified, would probably not have difficulty in finding a reason- 
able position, and the climate, country and way of life together with the 
kindness of New Zealanders, form an incalculable concealed increment. 
Married men, especially those with children, should not take a leap in the 
dark, but come to an appointment. Once established, they will find 
that this is the best country in the world for children to grow up in. 


Here, then, is one British librarian’s view of New Zealand. There 
is plenty to be done, and also an active professional group with the 
vision and drive to do it. 


Talking Points 


Readers of “ Liaison ” will have noted the good news that Nalgo 
have agreed upon A.P.T, H as the basis for future negotiations 
for posts requiring their’ holders to be chartered librarians. The 
success of the two motions on librarians’ salaries at the Nalgo Conference, 
is also heartening, particularly the Nottingham and Solihull motion which 
followed closely the recently expressed views of the A.A.L. The A.A.L. 
can be justly proud of its lead in this metter, and we were fortunate to 
have our secretary, John Jones as one of the L.A. representatives at the 
recent meeting of the L.A. with Nalgo. We must also pay tribute to the 
many non-librarian members of Nalgo, who are giving us their support, 
and remember that the Nottingham /Soliktull motion was most ably pro- 
posed by a non-librarian. 


1,400 leaflets were distributed at the Nalgo Conference by the 
Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L., calling on delegates to vote for the 
Nottingham / Solihull motion, Divisional Secretary, W. S. H. Ashmore, 
who, together with J. D. Lee and M. Hughes of Leeds Library School, 
gave out the leaflets, reports that they were well received and that their 
picketing was entirely peaceful ! 

Another A.A.L. idea, or at least an idea of which the A.A.L. has 
been perhaps the strongest supporter, is to be put into practice. We are 
to have a part-time public relations officer attached to Chaucer House. 
The only adverse reaction from members 3f “he A.A.L. is from those who 
wanted him full-time! On the basis of Mr. Barry’s view of the matter, 
printed in the June Liaison, a part-time offcer will probably fill the bill ; 
experience will no doubt prove or disprove this contention. 


Theoretical wrangles over the value of our examinations are a 
commonplace. More disturbing is the practical attitude taken by Dr. 
Urquhart, senior officer of the D.S.LR. Lending Library Unit, who 
opposes the idea of chartered librarians in scientific libraries. A recent 
article by D. J. Foskett in the Librarian and Bookworld emphasises and 
deplores this unhappy lack of co-ordination between the Library Associa- 
tion and scientific libraries. Wherever the blame lies, all who think that 
the future of librarianship rests in part on its becoming a unified pro- 
fession must be disturbed by Dr. Urquhart’s attitude. Is he justified in 
assuming that our qualifications are unnecessary, even undesirable, for 
the practising of librarianship in a scientific library? 
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The Thrice-Protected Book 


by David S. Thornton, Leeds School of Librarianship 


“ Plastic jackets for books in their lending library will cost Cam- 
berwell £1,400 a year.” Liaison. January, 1959. 


Most librarians will have heard the argument that the preservation 
of the book-jacket on the book after purchase is ridiculous as it serves 
only to protect that which is in itself a protective covering. Nevertheless, 
we are surrounded by plastic manufacturers and library suppliers relating 
the glories of plastic covers for book-jackets, apparently with success. 

The book trade quickly realised the advantage of using the dust- 
cover as a Sales aid, and also as an excuse for cheap, dull cases. Having 
some experience in the trade I, too, am fully aware of the commercial 
benefits. of the decorated jacket, both for its original purpose as a dust 
and finger-mark protector and as an aid to formal display. I am not, 
however, so sure that its retention on the book in the library is of the 
same value. 

The purchasing of plastic covers is obviously costly. Is Camberwell’s 
book-stock really so good that £1,400 could not be spent on useful books? 
The fitting of such covers is tiresome and wasteful of time; if sleeves 
are used then either stocks of various sizes must be kept or sleeves must 
be “adapted ”; if the sheet form is used it has to be cut to size; both 
types must be well secured. Other methods used to protect jackets include 
reinforcing with brown gummed strip—a pastime of more value to an 
infant school than to a library. If books are bought ready-covered 
staff-time is saved, but the cost is increased. 

This labour and expense would be justified if there was any definite 
value in retaining jackets on books—but is there? I can think of five 
possible advantages : — 

(1) the books prove more attractive to borrowers. 

(2) the shelves are made more attractive. 

(3) the “ binding ” is protected from dirt and wear. 

(4) the title is more easily read on the jacket. 

(5) the “ blurb ” is of value, helping the reader in his selection. 

(1) is admissable—but should we encourage readers, already only too 
willing, to regard the new books as the best books by indicating new 
books so that they stand out like an oasis in the desert; should we, by 
preserving the jacket on the book for as long as possible, use underhand 
methods to persuade the innocent reader that last year’s novel is really 
fresh from the press? And for how long does even a plastic cover retain 
its freshness and thus its attractiveness? 

(2)—-(4) can be dealt with together. Modern publishers’ cases are, 
for the most part, badly constructed with poor materials, and of poor 
design and appearance. Rather than encourage publishers to spend even 
more on the design of jackets surely we should demand that they use 
washable cloths and plastics, in brighter colours, and with good designs 
and legible lettering—demand to the extent of refusing to buy sub- 
standard books. Librarians could, and should, influence the physical 
production of books far more. That my demands are possible is shown 
by the newer designs of the commercial library binderies and one or 
two publishers. 

(5) The value of the “ blurb ” is doubtful, but here again the librarian 
should influence the publisher—get him to produce an honest summary 
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of the book (to print on the jacket if he wishes) and to print it on the 
half-title page so that there would be an abstract of the book even when 
re-bound. 

The reasons for using plastic covers are valid in so far as they attempt 
to remedy existing faults, but I contend that the remedies lie in other 
directions. 

Having argued that the jacket should not be retained on the book, 
I must now argue that it should be retained. Libraries, usually so bereft 
of display material, cannot afford to let book-jackets, many of which 
are outstanding examples of commercial art, go to waste. ` 

It is common practice for current book-jackets to be fastened to 
display boards (before being returned to the books) as a guide to new 
accessions ; this is useful as it adds to the colour in the library, and is 
more likely to attract the reader than a list of authors and titles (a jacket 
is obviously related to a book but not so a catalogue entry). This 
practice could be extended and made more valuable if jackets were 
inserted into binders containing plastic pockets, an annotation could be 
inserted also ; this would give life to the annotation and additional value 
to the jacket. Both these methods have the advantage of showing a 
wide selection of new additions in a way irnpossible if the jackets were 
left on the books when first issued. The second method would help to 
combat the indiscriminate choosing of new books merely because of 
their newness. 

-~ After having been on such a current display, all jackets of merit 
should be filed by class number and could then be used as background 
material for subject displays. This would help to make bright displays 
easily and a good selection of jackets on a subject would help to bring 
the display to life at that period when the more popular titles (those 
which would be on issue display or no display) are on loan and only 
the “Time for Gardening ” poster and the lesser known books remain. 
The jackets on display may well draw the attention of the reader to a 
book he would otherwise have overlooked; also he could survey the 
jackets of books on loan, an act which might be of more effect than 
merely reading a book-list (which should still be produced for marking 
and reference). 

Whilst not believing that we should encourage readers to select books 
from the jacket only, I do believe it is importent to use such visual aids 
as an additional way of drawing attention to the library’s stock . . . visual 
aids having the effect of stimulating initial interest. The jacket is an 
obvious visual aid, having a direct relationship to the book; it is of far 
more value in the library than in the home, where the contents are of 
premier importance. : 

I recently observed a man walking in the rain with an umbrella 
aloft, over which article he had carefully placec a plastic cover ...... 


58, GLOUCESTER RD., 


H. KARNAC LONDON, S.W.7. 
(BOOKS) KNIGHTSBRIDGE 7908. 


New and Secondhand Books on 
LTD. al? subjects. 
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Correspondence 
Special Library Jobs 


Vice- Versa 


I should like to express my sympathy with the point of view put 
forward by Mr. Walker in your June issue, for I am a special librarian 
who wants to get into public librarianship. Like Mr. Walker, I, too, 
have been at interviews granted with full knowledge of my library back- 
ground, and I have been greeted with the remark, “ Of course, you’ve no 
public library experience, have you?” Personal pique aside, this surely 
shows that there is something seriously wrong with the attitude shown to 
Library Association qualifications by interviewing committees and 
officers. Mr. Walker asks: “Js a Chartered Librarian not capable of. 
picking up sufficient technical knowledge to do a job of work in a special 
library?” J should have thought he was, and I should also have thought 
that anyone who had proved himself (or herself) by becoming a Chartered 
Librarian would be capable of working efficiently in any kind of library. 
That, I have assumed, up to now, to be one of the advantages of acquiring 
Library Association qualifications, but interviewing committees and 
officers do not seem to se it that way. It is an alarming thought that these 
people, experienced in interviewing candidates and, in some cases, Chief 
and Deputy Librarians possessing the same qualifications themselves, 
should disregard them and prefer to judge candidates on practical working 
experience. The end-result of this attitude is the even more alarming 
realisation that one’s choice of library, made in one’s teens, may be 
likely to prejudice and restrict the rest of one’s professional life, 

MIRIAM MILLER, Reid Music Library, Edinburgh. 


Keep Trying, Mr. Walker 


‘Your correspondent may be interested in the response we have had 
to two recent advertisements of jobs vacant. In late 1957 we advertised 
for two cataloguers and received four replies. Last month we advertised 
a further two posts ; so far we have had six replies, but only two of these 
are from chartered librarians. 

A good many special librarians as well as ourselves would be 
delighted to consider public librarians for vacancies if they would take 
the trouble to apply. Although we ask for experience of our type of 
work, we do so more in hope than in expectation. If your correspondent 
has the potential ability to use his professional knowledge in a special 
library he should try again. Our recent experience tends to show that 
young public librarians prefer to play safe rather than take a look at new 
fields. 

J. Binns, Chief Librarian, Whetstone | Rugby 
Library, English Electric. 


What's so special about a Special Library? 


On conning the correspondence in the June issue of the Assistant 
Librarian, 1 was somewhat intrigued by the-longing of A. Walker to get 
away from “the stultifying atmosphere of the public library service.’ 
It seems to be the earnest endeavour of a great many colleagues to 
transfer to special library services and one wonders what are the real 
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reasons for this desire. Could it be simply financial, for there is a 
widespread belief that fortunes are waiting round the corner in the 
commercial world ; or could it be the desire to creep into a nice, quiet, 
secluded little niche—the hermit instinct coming out? For many years 
I was privileged to work under a chief who saw in public librarianship a 
great deal more than the mere issuing of books, and one of his comments 
on our profession concerned the fact that there were many of our col- 
leagues whose greatest aim was to secure a back-room administrative job 
where it was possible to shut one’s door away from the public contact 
and control one’s little empire by edicts and techniques that other unfor- 
tunates would have to administer in the face of public irritation and 
criticism. Possibly those who wish to enter the special library world are 
assistants who have suffered by being buffers between such administrators 
and their public, and are catching the same disease. 

It has always been one of my own tenets that the most interesting 
aspect of our world is the people who live in it--and over the years I 
have not seen any reason to change this viewpoint. I like people, and 
although I am perfectly well aware of the irritating folk that can be a 
constant thorn in the flesh, there are mary others who more than com- 
pensate for the bents and cranks. I am in one of the smaller public 
libraries, and so have ample opportunity te still know my public—but 
should it ever have come my way to be < more elevated cog in a larger 
system, I should certainly have tried my utmost to make opportunities 
of meeting the borrowers in the library. Possibly a requirement that 
ought to receive consideration alongside academic qualification is a 
liking for people in those librarians who do undertake the administration 
of public libraries. 

STANLEY C. DEDMAN, Borough ‘Librarian, Godalming. 


The Call of the Wild 


Some comments on Mr. James's letter “Go North-West, Young 
Man" (May “Assistant’), which called for more newly-qualified librarians 
to help with library services in underdeveloped areas. 


K. Carter, Deputy County Librarian, Herefordshire, writes: 


In his letter attempting to trace motives deterring young qualified 
librarians from moving to more remote areas, Mr. James is inclined to 
condemn them for refusing to venture away from city lights and urban 
“ civilisation.” He only verges on part cf the truth. 

Surely the crux lies in the weakness of the temptation to move? 
A.P.T. I is no more than a carrot seed when a man has to bear the cost 
of removal and family separation, as happens in most cases. Housing is 
the great problem. Not many young litrarians can save enough on 
-H.G.D, to provide the deposit for a house, and it is only municipal and 
urban district authorities which can offer council houses. County Councils 
which obviously control library services in Mr. James’ remoter areas are 
not housing authorities and can usually offer nothing—to librarians. 

Comparison with engineers, clergymen, teachers is false reasoning. 
County Councils are permitted to provide school houses, police houses 
and accommodation for divisional engineers and surveyors. For parsons 
the Church provides vicarages. Librarians are not so essential. 

Geologists, I know nothing about except that in common with 
engineers and teachers, they are much tetter paid than A.P.T. I. 
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Kathleen J. Eggleston, Colleges of Art and Technology, Leicester, 


comments : 


No-one can ignore future prospects entirely, and newly-qualified 
librarians often consider it professional death to move to some of the 
smaller authorities who are struggling to provide a reasonable service. It 
is difficult to move back later to a larger library from a remote County 
famed, more for the poorness of its service, than its potential aims. 

Once a new mobile route is established, most of the work does settle 
down to a humdrum pace, with much routine, a preponderance of light 
fiction and some light non-fiction issues, enlivened by occasional quarrels 
with one’s main companion, the mobile driver. Requests for specialised 
books all have, to be dealt with later, and any reference questions will be 
jealously guarded by the mobile librarian, since such work is often very 
rare. Is this what the newly-qualified enthusiastic librarian, brimming 
with titles of reference books, really wants in his library life? 

Lack of contact with colleagues and ideas may not deter the clergy 
from settling in the country, but it will deter librarians. The F.L.A. 
exam. also looms ahead for many and this will not be passed on experi- 
ence gained through mobile work alone. 

I personally am thankful to know that no longer am I liable to be 
frozen in the winter on the mobile, but am firmly established in a building, 
in constant contact with other librarians, and surrounded by a good 
stock of encyclopaedias and reference books. 


P. D. Gratton, Manchester School of Librarianship, writes : 


I believe that the tendency is not, as Mr. James suggests, against 
movement into rural areas, but is rather against movement to inadequate 
systems, and it is coincidence that such systems are usually found in 
remote areas. 

Two basic considerations which influence an Associate moving to 
his first professional post are, firstly, the long and short term economics, 
and secondly, the professional potentialities. It may seem a little mun- 
dane, but they usually come in that order. 

Short term financial considerations are relatively straightforward— 
A.P.T. 1 is usually all that need be said here; long term considerations 
are rather different. 

Accepting that one goes to such an A.P.T. 1 post with A.L.A. at the 
age of, say, 23, agreeing to stay for some two years, then at the age of 25 
one is expecting to be on the ladder and climbing. It must be allowed 
that there is little chance of internal promotion inside a small system, and 
that, as at present constituted, the profession only offers “ high ” salaries 
to librarians in senior positions in large authorities. Or to Deputies and 
Chiefs in smaller authorities. From this it is clear that the next step on 
the ladder must be to one of these posts. Experience in smaller authori- 
ties is generally held to fit one for only the more minor professional 
positions in the large systems, and recruitment of Chief Librarians for 
smaller authorities tends now to be from the senior posts in larger 
systems. Economically this is where we came in. 

We must accept, I think, that the severe financial limits placed on 
the smaller public library must necessarily restrict the provisions made, 
and the most direct instance is that pinpointed in the Roberts Report, 
and noted year after year in the official L.A. statistics—the sheer lack of 
any reasonable book fund. Any library service is tied to its finances both 
for staff and materials, and we must face the fact that a book fund even 
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of £3,595 is inadequate to provide a bookstock which would be a foun- 
dation for practising professional librarianship. 

Also, I would suggest, stemming from this same basic inadequacy, 
there is the problem of keeping in touch—the number of professional 
periodicals taken must be severely limited, as must be the time available 
for attendance at meetings. 

I would suggest that it is very difficult for an assistant trained i in a 
small or remote library to envisage the brzacth of scope of the services 
of a large system, with its highly developed technical service, its specialist 
music service, its wealth of bibliographical material, and the rest, and 
equally, the assistant trained in the large system realises only too well the 
frustrations encountered when moving to a fost in a small system. 

Training must be meniioned, for the shortcomings which show up 
here may well be critical. In-service training may prove difficult not only 
because of the inevitable lack of material, but also the lack of adequate 
qualified staff capable of executing a reasonable programme. The problem 
of attendance at classes (bearing in mind that we are considering classes 
at Finals level) is acute, qualified professicnal staff in a library of this 
nature are pretty well indispensable, even for short periods. Facilities 
for study are likely to be inadequate, both directly related to stock, and 
also to the absence of qualified specialist staff capable of sharing their 
specialist knowledge and experience, again bearing in mind that the 
assistant losing here is the assistant reaching out for his or her final 
qualification, with considerable experience, bibliographical knowledge, and 
so many of the other aspects of professional librarianship which are most 
difficult to gain in any small or remote library. 


Exploiting the Fiction Stock 
Lettering the Spine ` 


Your correspondent, Mr. Alan Morley, night be interested in a few 
remarks regarding our experience at Luton with fiction classification. 

In common, I imagine, with the majority of libraries which classify 
fiction, we keep the books in alphabetical author order, marking the 
spine with a letter to denote the subject content. Books falling outside 
the following categories are not marked in any way: Adventure (A), 
Mystery (M), Western (W), Romance (R), Family Stories (F), Historical 
Novels (H), Science Fiction (Sf), Humorous Novels (Hu), Short Stories (Ss). 

There is obviously plenty of room for cross-classification, but this 
would only be serious if it resulted in the splitting up of an author’s 
works. Since this danger is avoided by shelving in author order, the 
effect is negligible. Many of Dennis Wheatlev’s novels, for example, 
would qualify under several of the above headings, but the reader who 
likes Wheatley’s style does the sensible thing and ignores the letters on the 
spine. 

i Criticism from the public has been, without exception, favourable. 
_ The system is helpful to the staff in various ways. It assists in finding 
books quickly for readers, in selecting balanced fiction stocks for service 
points and inevitably, since all books, whether tinally marked or not, must 
be examined, improves the book knowledge of those members of staff 
engaged in classification. 

J. ALAN Howe, Deputy Borough Librarian, Luton. 

Librarians from Colwyn Bay and Paddington report similar 
methods.—ED. 


Paa 
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Classification and Display 


The appalling popularity of fiction dumps in some libraries is proof 
of the poverty of our thinking in supposing that alphabetical order means 
very much to the reader. We would be shocked if we were told to apply 
the same princple to non-fiction. I expect and hope that it is lack of 
time which prevents most librarians from breaking down the alphabetical 
lump, leavening it with subject displays (fiction and non-fiction together), 
and separating westerns, adventure stories, mysteries, historical novels, 
etc. J] have experimented with this in three branches of varying types and 
it was appreciated ; immediately at one where the reading was of a more 
intelligent nature, and subsequently at the other two when the initial 
resistance to change had been overcome. 

I prefer this method to displaying lists of authors specialising in a 
particular genre and it is certainly quicker and more satisfactory than 
handing out individual lists of authors to readers. 

Epna M. Woop, Manchester Public Libraries. 


The Reader’s point of view 


As one who has had experience “ both sides of the counter,” may 
I pass the following comments on the various fiction classification schemes 
that I have encountered: 

My first experience as a member of the public using a library was 
of the straightforward alphabetical sequence of novels, with no other 
indication of subject matter. This, at first, was fine. From my previous 
close contact with books, I knew both what I wanted to read and where 
to find-it, but within six months of my resignation from active librarian- 
ship I found I was getting surprisingly lost amongst the welter of new 
books and authors that continually pour from the presses. So I began 
to get a keener insight into the position facing most people viewing the 
thickly stocked shelves. If I, after eight years in the library world (three 
of which were spent in a readers’ adviser capacity) could so quickly lose 
my touch, then what of the average member of the reading public? 

On the other hand, where I now live the library prefers the method 
of separate subject sections and our reading matter is conveniently 
parcelled out for us. This was a welcome change—and it certainly suits 
those readers who intend to stick to one type of literature now and for 
evermore ; but here again, experience has brought some snags. 

Authors who treat of various themes, naturally have their works 
separated, and to read up any one becomes correspondingly difficult— 
the more so as individual titles are not always where one would expect 
to find them. : 

Furthermore, from being a reader of catholic tastes, I now find my 
reading being circumscribed by a set of shelves, and I find a definite 
effort is required to turn from browsing amongst one section and tackle 
another. There is no invitation or inclination to explore and widen one’s 
literary interests, and whilst good (and I emphasize, good) displays and 
headings could overcome this, many librarians have neither the time, the 
money, nor the trained staff to make such work effective. On the other 
hand, without such an effort a legitimate and, I believe, very important 
part of librarianship is being ignored—to the detriment of our readers. 

So that, finally, I return to the method in which I was trained; to 
the use of symbols in conjunction with alphabetical sequence. Providing 
there is a large and clear notice explaining these symbols, it seems to me 
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now that both “one track” readers and those of many interests plus the 
library staff (trained or not) can find thei? way around by this method 
with the minimum of fuss and bother. 

Agreed that it will not induce “ one trackers ” to explore—but then, 
what will?—it does not narrow the field for others in any way, and— 
practical thought!—from a librarian’s point of view it is surely the 
easiest and quickest method as far as tidying is concerned. 

` Librarians will no doubt continue to favour their own favourite 
system, and defend it to the death, but possibly these comments from 
one who has been both sides of the counter may be of value when con- 

sidering the needs (not wants) of our borrowers. 
EILEEN I. GOOCH. 


Mr. Phillips’s point of view 


How easily does attempted satire miscire! At the Folkestone Con- 
ference, as the Editor corréctly reported (Assistant, June 1959), 1 attempted 
to stress the hypocrisy of the present practice in the display of fiction 
and expressed my amusement that so many librarians supply masses of 
ephemeral fiction and then insist upon making it difficult to find. 

I hasten to assure Mr. Morley that I would not consciously advocate 
a special grouping of light fiction~I would, in practice, merely attempt 
not to supply it! 

I was convinced many years ago by my experience at Dagenham, 
that readers do not automatically nor continually demand “tripe” when 
something better is provided in clean and attractive editions and when a 
member of the staff is readily available to assist in the choice of reading. 

W. HowarbD PHILLIpes, Deputy City ‘Librarian, Sheffield. 


Children’s Reading 


W. B. Shaw, writing in your May issue on children’s reading, seys *“ Public 
librarians seem to have realised that the study of what books do to people is 
something they are not qualified to investigate... ”’ 

Surely this remark is a little wild. Children’s Librarians, at least, if they 
are worthy of the title, have ever in mind the social and educational value of 
the books they handle. Most of us are continually having to answer the ques- 
tion: “ Is this book suitable for children?” They are obliged to find an answer, 
not only to satisfy themselves, but also to protect themselves against the irate 
parent who might ask indignantly, ‘‘ Why have you exposed my child to this 
sort of thing?” 

Each of us, in uncomforiable isolation, has to set some standard and stick 
to it. We all, I think, exclude the condonation and glorification of vice, or 
what society acknowledges as vice. Are we, however, justified in banning what 
society in general permits? War has been glorified from the beginning of litera- 
ture. Until society forbids fathers to reminisce nostalgically about tkeir wartime 
experiences, until films, broadcasting and schoo. textbooks outlaw war as a 
subject for romance, how can librarians refuse to supply young people with the 
books they so avidly demand? 

RONALD P. A. EDWARDS, Shoreditch Public Libraries. 


Ranganathan’s “ Elements of library classification.” 


We regret that owing to the printing dispute, Ranganathan’s 
Elements could not be published on the date announced. As soon 
as copies are received they will be despatched to those who have 
already ordered them. 

J. S. DAVEY. 
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Other Divisions, please note 


As a result of co-operation between the Divisional Committee and a group 
of libraries in the East Midlands Division, students have recently completed 
a series of study visits to representative libraries. 

It was felt that the normal opportunities to see other libraries, through 
Branch and Divisional meetings, were not sufficient to enable students to gain 
a clear picture of each, and the study visits were planned as an experiment to 
try and improve the position. The libraries visited were Boots’ Medical and 
Scientific Library, Leicester Institute of Education Library, Nottinghamshire 
County Library, Nottingham City Library and Nottingham University Library, 
and all gave unstinted help and encouragement, 

The visits were on a day or half-day basis (depending on the size of 
library) at monthly intervals to give students the maximum opportunity to see 
all the libraries if they wished. The response has been sufficiently promising 
for the committee to consider the scheme as a regular feature of their activities. 

D. P. MORTLOCK. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER--DECEMBER, 1959. 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available for the 
session September---December. These short period courses are reserved exclu- 
sively for those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects 
required. 

The closing date for application is 25th August; it must be emphasised that 
after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are ineligible. 


FULL LENGTH COURSES. 


Application for F.P.E. Registration, and Final courses beginning Autumn, 
1959, must be completed and returned by 30th September. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 


Application for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
and should be sent to the A.A.L., Hon. Education and Sales Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. The fee 
for each course, both revision and fuil length, is £3 10s. Od. Students outside 
Europe taking full length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 


New Visual Aids 
Reading to Learn—16 mm. film. 400 ft. Produced by Essex 


Education Committee. 


A new film about Libraries is always an interesting event. The film under 
review was made by Essex Schools in co-operation with the County Library of 
Essex. It is directed primarily to children and having been made with them 
in mind quite correctly moves more slowly than would a film made for adult. 
consumption. 

The film opens with a mischievous looking little lad trying his eager hand 
at repairing a clock that has not worked for a long time. While the boy is 
at work on this, his father comes into the room and quite ably assists in 
increasing the state of chaos that was slowly but surely developing. At this 
point the boy decides that the project must be organised on rather a better 
basis and goes off to the Library for a suitable book. Arrived there he is met 
with customary bibliothecal courtesy which expresses itself in a short survey 
of Public (County) Library facilities. This results in the boy getting the book 
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he needs after the necessary delay normally consequent on inter-library lending 
practice. Equipped with this manual the chaos at the boy’s home gives way 
‘to ordered repair work and the job is done. It is not possible to miss the 
obvious moral that the Public (County) Library is there to help. 

The photography is good and the cutting slows down the tempo to make 
a deeper impression on children’s minds. The sound track, which is optional, 
is well recorded, but the commentator could with advantage be rather more 
fluent. There is no music in the track. 

Though the film is made with a rural library bias, this in no way detracts 
from its usefulness in schools anywhere. It can be hired for a small charge 
ae E.F.V.A., The Foundation Film Library, Brooklands House, Weybridge, 

urrey, 
WALTER F. BROOME. 


North Western School of Librarianship. Bibliographies of biblio- 
graphies, [Filmstrip] by L. M. Payne and M. J. Saich, photographed 
and edited by W: F. Broome. 


This filmstrip, the second in the series produced by the North Western 
Polytechnic School of Librarianship, should help -o overcome one of the major 
obstacles to the efficient teaching of Assistance to Readers, thal is, the difficulty 
of providing access to a sufficient number of copies of advanced and specialised 
works to ensure familiarity with their purpose, layout and use. Obviously the 
use of the physical volume itself is the most satisfactory method of acquiring 
such familiarity, but this is an unobtainable ideal for most students, and it is a 
commonplace that many sit this part of the examination without ever having 
seen any but a handful of the necessary books. 

Bibliographies of bibliographies, which originated in a group project by a 
class of part-time students, consists of 38 frames in addition to the usual credit 
titles, and is supplied together with a four-page script intended apparently for 
use by the student rather than the tutor. The method employed in presenting 
the material has been to select, from Besterman, one biblography of a particular 
subject field, which is then traced through other bibliographies of bibliographies, 
showing in the process such things as page arrangements, methods of entry, 
title-pages, indexes and the physical appearance of the volume. The tracing is 
clearly and lucidly done, but is interrupted by a series of frames showing other 
types of bibliography also to be found in Besterman, which tends to impair the 
sequence of presentation. 

The strip is noteworthy for thoroughly competent technical production, and 
should be a very useful addition to the resources currently, available for teaching 
this section of the syllabus. 

G. LANGLEY. 








A NEW FILMSTRIP 
“Charging Methods” 


by Walter F. Breome 
Surveys all methods of book charging in libraries 


31 frames with notes, 
17s. 6d. 
Available from the A.A.L. Hon. Films Officer, W. F. Broome, F.L.A. 
Public Library, 14, Knights Hill, London, S.E.27 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epiror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester, 2. 


VOL. 52. NO. 9, SEPTEMBER, 1959 


In the Dark 


Undoubtedly one of the most satisfactory features of the library scene 
in Britain is the existence of something approaching a national library 
service. Behind the resources of the smallest branch library stand those. 
not only of the rest of its own system, but of the rest of the public and 
many of the university and special libraries of the country. 

But is the reader who enters his'small branch library aware of this 
breadth of material available? A conversation recently overheard 
between six loyal public library readers strongly suggested that the 
reputation of the library service as far as they were concerned stood or 
fell by what they could find on the shelf of their local branch. 

A natural reaction, no doubt. We should indeed struggle to provide 
better and brighter bookstocks everywhere; the public look for books, 
not catalogue entries, and too many librarians excuse their own inade- 
quacy by crying the wonders of interlending. The object of interlending 
is to tmprove the supply of books available. It is only an economy 
measure in so far as the money saved by avoiding useless duplication can 
be used to better purpose. 

None the less, although we must guard against the abuse of inter- 
lending, we should at the same time make the public more aware of the 
facilities available to them outside the building which they know as “ the 
library.” Individual librarians are well aware of this necessity; War- 
rington’s Book News for Summer, 1958, The Coventry Bookshelf for 
May, 1959, and Willesden’s Introducing the ‘Library Service are three 
recent library publications in which aftention is drawn to the availability 
of books through interlending. There are, of course, other libraries who 
practise similar publicity, but the total impact on the reader seems so far 
relatively negligible. 

Do we secretly feel the service is not good enough to advertise? 
Are we afraid of the extra work which more interlending would involve? 
Certainly some of us are unhappy about the variety of the terms on 
which the service is available. Some libraries charge the reader postage 
both ways. Others bear the whole cost themselves and are confronted 
on occasion by the reader who decides that he “doesn’t want it after all!” 
Some libraries seem to be more rigid than others in the categories of 
books for which they will apply. 

A national library service should be capable of reasonably uniform 
application from the reader’s point of view, and should be good enough 
to merit more publicity. The reader should be made fully aware that it 
is immaterial whether a book is tn the stock of his own branch, his own 
system or available through the N.C.L.; provided it comes within the 
scope of the inter-lending service it is equally available to all library users. 
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A.A.L. Events. | 
September 17th—Chaicer House, A.A.L. Council and Committees. 
October 18th—G.L.D. One Day Revision School. (Details from R. H. 


Millward, F.L.A., Branch Library, Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
and will also appear in the London Librarian. 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 1950:— 


Hon. Secretary, Hon, Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 


Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under thirty 
years of age on ist January, 1960. 

A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “ under-thirty”’ 
candidate this should be stated specifically, tcgether with the age of the 
nominee as at Ist January, 1960. 

Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned bz the nominee, and reach me not later than 15th 
October, 1959. 

Joun H. Jones, Honorary Secretary, 
33, Rosebery Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 


A.A.L. COREESPONDENCE COURSES. 
FULL LENGTH COURSES. 
Application for F.P.E. R2gistration, and Final courses beginning Autumn, 


1959, must be completed and returned by 30th September. Full particulars of the 
courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Application for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
and should be sent to the A.A-L., Hon. Educatior and Sales Officer, Mr. J. S. 
Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gerdens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. The fee 
for each course is £3 10s. Od. Students outside Europe taking full length courses 
are charged 10s. extra for each course. 


An interesting commentary on the recent classification-of-fiction 
correspondence was provided by the Summer issue of Link (Bristol and 
District Division Newsletter), which reports tha: following the separation 
of light fiction from the rest at Bridgwater “ by dint of such economies 
as buying light fiction in reinforced paper-back 2ditions, it has not so far 
been necessary to reduce the allocation of funds for other categories of 
books.” We hope and pray that the words “so far” slipped into this 
account by accident, and that, whatever our light fiction policy, it should 
not be allowed to interfere with the purchase of “other categories of 
books.” 


We apologise for our errcr in the June Assistant which referred to 
one “ Philip Marlowe ” (Conference Report, page 118) and which should, 
of course, have read “ Christopher Marlowe.” This we must remark 
was a Slip of the typewriter and not lack of knowledge, and hope some 
at least will believe us! : 

i D. 
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The Last Stage 
by K. H. Jones, Westminster City Libraries 


“The object of all public library service is to get books used; that is, to 
get into current circulation and comprehension, in the minds of men, a 
wider range of ideas of established high quality” (1). 


TOWARDS THE LAST STAGE. 


The scientific industrial revolution has, in recent decades, subjected 
librarianship to new demands, which, through the practice of the special 
libraries, are steadily revolutionising it. Around the conception of 
“ reference service ” there have developed other features of what is com- 
prehensively termed “information service.” 

Ranganathan, however, regards reference service as only “the pen- 
ultimate stage in the fulfilment of the library, whose ultimate stage is the 
purpose of integration of books and humans. ... The ultimate purpose 
of a library is to get its books read with profit and pleasure by every 
member of the community for whom it is intended.” (2). That this 
ultimate stage has received some international recognition is evident from 
the UNESCO Public Library Manifesto, significantly sub-titled “ A Living 
Force for Popular Education ” :— 

“The public library should be active and positive in its policy and a 
dynamic part of community life. 

“It should not tell people what to think, but it should help them to 
decide what to think about. The spotlight should be thrown on signifi- 
cant issues by exhibitions, book lists, discussions, lectures, courses, films, 
and individual reading guidance. 

“Reading interests should be stimulated and the library’s services 
publicised through a well-planned public relations programme. 

“The public library should link its activities with the work of other 
educational, cultural, and social agencies. ...” 

The scientific and industrial dynamic which is accomplishing the first 
revolution in librarianship is also preparing the conditions for this ulti- 
mate development of a very different sort, confined mainly to the public 
library movement. In the first place, the achievements of science and 
technology can be successfully exploited to worthwhile ends only by a 
wholly educated community, and not, as in the past, by an educated 
minority and a merely literate majority. 


THe “ POPULAR DEPARTMENT.” 


In the second place, the division of some large public libraries into 
several subject departments, catering for the specialist, has led to the 
creation of an explicitly “Popular Department” as their converse (e.g. 
in Baltimore Public Library, U,S.A.). In our more empirical English 
practice the proliferation of “ special ” departments has left, more or less, 
a sort of “rump” which has the makings of a “ Popular Department.” 
The stock of such a Department may be confined to literature, biography, 
travel, fine arts, recreations, domestic economy, and so'on. Or it may 
span all the main subject fields in a “ popular” aspect. 

Thus, subject division in public libraries—~an outcome of Rangana- 
than’s “penultimate stage ”—has established a place for the “Popular 
Department” of his “last stage.” A beginning has been made in some 
smaller British public libraries, where the obsolescent functional division 
into reference, lending, and periodical rooms has been abandoned in 
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favour of a two-part subject division, so that both a better service can be 
given to students and other of the more purposive readers and corres- 
pondingly more attractive facilities provided in a “ Popular Department” 

or section for the generel public. 

This “ popular librarianship ” should net be identified with “ exten- 
sion work.” Extension work may be activity which only incidentally 
boosts the use of the litrary. It is true that the success of the “ Popular 
Department” will very much depend on ex<ension work directed to its 
support. “The majority of people,” remarks Ranganathan, “have to be 
prepared by special devices, coaxed personally, and enticed, as it were, 
into the library.” (3). The success of the ‘‘ Popular Department” will 
no less depend on other “hings, however—an its stock, and how it arranges 
and displays it, seeking always to guide and encourage the readers to a 
fuller and more satisfying use of that stock, and leading them on to the 
use of one of the librar-’s special departments when their needs warrant 
it. Its success will depend similarly on its times of opening (twelve hours 
a day, seven days a week, as in the U.S.S.F..7) and its design and furnish- 
ing. Will it, with its meny possible supplementary attractions, provide a 
place where some of the “ missing two-thirds ” might find it worthwhile 
to spend a pleasant and interesting evening? Is it an attractive port of 
call amidst the Saturday afternoon shopring, to browse round, meet 
friends, and perhaps chet with the staff about favourite authors and pet 
subjects? I suppose this is a “ Vision Splendid ” which most of us 
idealists toiling in public lending libraries have sometimes glimpsed! Thus 
the “Popular Department” constitutes the transformer, as it were, 
between the mass of th= non-library-minded public, on the one hand, 
and the manifold services of the special departments, operating on a 
different intellectual current, and beyond ics grasp, 

The collective talents of the staff operating such a Department will 
include something of the community cencre warden, salesman, adult 
education leader, P.R.O., social worker, anc journalist—mature personali- 
ties who get along easily with all sorts and conditions of readers. Popular 
librarianship will thus embrace a variety oZ outside techniques subordin- 
ated to a purpose which ts very much a part of librarianship. From time 
to time we have caught gitmpses of the startling progress of popular 
librarianship in the U.S.a., thanks to the all-pervading sense of business 
enterprise there, and a natural acceptance of the need for high pressure 
public relations, advertising, and other extersion activity in order to “sell” 
the public library idea. 

No less startling progress kas been made in the U.S.S.R., where 
popular librarianship has not only contributed to an unhappily “ mono- 
lithic ” way of life, but also to an exceptiorally high standard of reading 
taste, by any criteria, and a very high prceportion of serious, purposive 
readers. 


MAKING PROPAGANDA. 


If we are to develop a dynamic popular service, the objectives must 
be clearly defined. In perticular it must be made clear that we are not 
proposing a department for forcible educational feeding for those who so 
largely escaped it in their youth, neither are we advocating a publie brain 
washing institution, to be fully operative by 1984. 

No matter what mar be said, however, there will be those profes- 
sional nihilists who believe that the librarian has no other responsibility 
than to meet the need cf the authority that maintains the library, or, 
alternatively, to meet the need of its present users (or perhaps the more 
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highbrow part). They imply that it is not the province of the library 
profession to define other objectives, based on value judgments, even if 
other, comparable professions do so in their own fields. Such an abne- 
gation of social responsibility is the malaise of our time. There is a 
growing unsureness about principles (unless dissolved in qualifications) 
that leads us too often to avoid discussion of them. What then, in terms 
of the recognised needs of our time, should be the objectives of the 


“ultimate stage,” and why is it necessary.” 


(a) Economic: Librarianship will have its historic part to play in 
the global industrialisation which, as the alternative to nuclear disaster, 
is on the agenda for the next hundred years. It will involve a drastic 
reconstruction of the economies of older countries, like our own. Even 
in highly literate communities the “propaganda” of the “ Popular 
Departments ” will attract the worker to the library and introduce him 
to the special departments which can assist his vocational progress. More 
important, it will lead the newspaper readers to book reading, and will 
help to build up the educated community without which economic recon- 
struction in the atomic age will be impossible. 


(b) PotrricaL: In the older industrial countries we see democratic 
institutions continually eroded by the cynicism and apathy of the elec- 
torate and impaired by the growth of corporate wealth and an Establish- 
ment ideology. We have seen, too, the difficulties of bringing democracy 
to birth—and keeping it alive—in many economically underdeveloped 
countries which have won their independence. If these trends are to be 
met, the citizen must be encouraged to think for himself and must know 
how to obtain the information which he needs to make up his mind, 
beyond the screaming headlines of the tabloid. The “Popular Depart- 
ment” of the public library, with its liberal traditions, and with all points 
of view represented upon its shelves, must play its part in making citizens 
aware of the great issues of the day and helping them to decide what to 
think about them-——not told what to think. 

“ Le repos et la liberté ne sont pas compatibles,” declared Rousseau, 
“il faut choisir.” Whether he likes it or not, the librarian has a responsi- 
bility to choose .... (4) 


(c) CULTURAL: An effective alternative must be presented to the 
dominant synthetic “ admass ” culture. Men and women must be free 
to choose, and they are not really free to choose until there is a dynamic 
popular library which, together with other cultural agencies, can compete 
for attention on more equal terms, with the current sub-culture. Let 
each reader have his Peter Cheyney, but let him be made aware of other 
literature which is at least as worthy of his attention. 


‘Popular librarianship” has, of course, been practised, in fragmen- 
tary and ill recognised forms for a long time in Britain by a few devoted 
individuals. Unfortunately it will involve considerable expenditure. 
Hence it will receive much opposition from members of the profession 
who believe that, it is a “luxury,” and that civilisation has “ arrived.” 

In fact, for most of the world’s population a decent, civilised life is 
only now becoming a practical possibility. It is in the underdeveloped 
countries of the world that we may expect, in due course, the rapid 
development of a dynamic popular librarianship charged with the task of 
stimulating semi-literate and often apathetic communities into an aware- 
ness of their destiny, helping them to build up a decent standard of living 
for themselves and to develop democratic institutions. 
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In all lands the “Popular Departments ” of the public library move- 
ment will have to play their part in nourishing a humane democracy, 
with an international outlook. If this is not the destiny of the public 
library movement, then I do not know what is. As if to complement the 
quotation with which we began, it would be well to recall the words of 
Harold Laski to the 1935 L.A. Conference’ “ Do not let us be ashamed 
to be the advocates of freedom. The librarian is in charge of the tradi- 
tion of civilised man. He is required by his office to be militant about its 
rights. He is, as Heine said, a soldier in the liberation war of humanity. 
Let him earn his reward for valour in that roblest of all conflicts.” 


References: 


(1) Edward Sidney, in Adult education activities for public libraries, 
U.N.E.S.C.O., 1950. 


(2) S. R. Ranganathan, in “ Impressions oz British Librarianship to-day,” 
Library Association Record, Vol. 51, Jan., 1949. 


(3) S. R. Ranganathan and K. M. Sivaraman, Library manual, ch. 2, 
(4) cf. A.L.A.’s “ Great issues programme,” in Booklist, 44:397, Aug., 1948. 


Going Down! 


On two occasions recently, short-listed candidates have been told that the 
Authority was not prepared to pay more than a salary lower than the candi- 
date’s present one. In one case, my own, the salary offered was two increments 
lower. a 

Since the candidates’ present salaries were given in their applications for 
the posts, there must have been some expectation that they were likely to 
accept. Which prompts me to ask: do Librarians really accept posts at a lower 
salary, and, if so, is this not one of the reasons for the lack of esteem in which 
the profession is held? 

Surely any self-respecting Librarian should expect, and demand, some 
financial reward upon promotion: not merely the carrot of “future prospects ” 
dangled before his nose. 

J. Lee, Kensington Public ‘Libraries. 


Its the same the whole world over 


“There were fifty resignations during the year; this is the highest 
figure on record, . . Sixty-eight per cent. of those who left had worked 
for less than two years: and if some way could be found to reduce this 
percentage it would relieve the burden on the senior staff considerably. 
_.. Some undoubtedly left because they disliked evening and Saturday. 
work: one or two were offered higher salaries,” 

~ Johannesburg P.L. Annual Report, 1957-58. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by Frank Atkinson 


The form of this Supplement was intended to be, and in spite of a 
number of difficulties, to a large extent is, as follows: Three contributors 
have taken subjects—Bibliography and Assistance to Readers; Organ- 
ization and Administration; Cataloguing and Classification-~and surveyed 
the treatment of them in both the Registration and Final Examinations, 
with brief reference to some of the questions. They have then treated 
in more detail one or more questions of particular interest or difficulty. 
The First Professional Examination has been considered in a similar 
manner. 

It is again stressed here that the contributors are offering comments 
and notes towards answers, but not model answers. This has been stated 
on other occasions, most recently in the previous issue March, 1959, but 
is still not generally appreciated. 

The Examination Supplement is, of course, intended to benefit 
students. To do this to the full it must influence, in some degree, not 
only students, but tutors and examiners as well. If this appears to be 
putting it too highly, then it must be said that anything less is not worth 
aiming at. And this will not be achieved by making of these supplements 
a series of firework displays, however entertaining that might be. 

But there is criticism here of some questions and possibly more could 
be justified; for not every question is clear and unambiguous. The can- 
didate cannot be expected to condone this on the grounds that the 
examiners are faced with the problem of asking the same questions in 
different ways in successive examinations. Nor is it any comfort to him 
to learn that the questions which baffled him with their multiplicity of 
possible meanings in the examination room, were happily resolved at a 
subsequent Moderating Committee meeting, and the examiners’ inten- 
tions made clear after a morning of keen discussion. 

Complete supplements could have been devoted to ambiguous. 
questions in past years. We hope that this will be neither necessary nor 
possible in the future. 

It is hoped to persevere with the present form—the general survey, 
followed by one or more questions discussed in detail—-but there are 
difficulties: a great deal of work is involved in dealing with a subject 
at both Registration and Final levels, and the number of tutors able— 
and willing—to do this is limited. 

I am grateful to these, my first collaborators, whose contributions 
appear over their names. They have shown great resource in coping with 
the whims of a novice editor during a time of holidays, house repairs 
and, for Mr. Ward, sickness. 

I am also indebted to my predecessor—-our President, Mr. E. F. 
Ferry—for the kindest of help and advice. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL 


All four papers follow the lines of previous F.P.E. examinations. The ill- 
prepared student will not pass, but those who have conscientiously covered the 
syllabus should have little difficulty in finding the three necessary questions in 
each paper. 


I 


Paper I. This contains at least two questions (1 and 2) which require a 
degree of thought on the part of the student rather than pure description from 
memory. Question 2 in particular is perhaps the most advanced in all papers 
and I shall deal with this later. Questions 3, 4 and 6 are more straightforward, 
and the student with the necessary knowledge should do well. Question 5 is, 
in my opinion, not worthy of a professional exemination paper. 

Paper 2. This has some excellent and searching questions, most of the topics 
covered being well within the syllabus. Questions 1, 2, 4, and 6 again demand 
that the student should have thought about the topics rather than a mere 
memorising of the routines. Question 2 touched on a subject not likely to 
have been covered directly by a tutor, but tke astute student who can think 
of a few examples of office equipment (cven the infamous rubber stamp quali- 
fies) should score well. Question 5 is perhaps deceptively easy. I shall deal 
more fully with this later. 

Paper 3 is again a good test of knowledge and ability. The knowledgeable 
student could score heavily on questions 1, 4 and 5. The others require moro 
thought, but should not be beyond the good F.P.E. student. 

Paper 4 by its nature is mainly a test of Enowledge and questions 1, 3, 4, 
. and 5 should have caused little difficulty to the student, who had studied his 
reference works, particularly at first hand. The other two appear to have small 
snags. Of the two atlases published recently The Times is an obvious choice, 
but the choice of the other is more difficult. The Oxford will probably be ' 
accepted. In 6a and 6b the examiner is probably looking for the student’s 
knowledge of the difference between the London ABC time table and Bradshaw. 


PAPER 1. QUESTION 2. 


One of the essential differences. between mankind and other animal 
species is in the form of their communication. Possibly all animals 
communicate by sound and sign and many by graphic representation, but 
only mankind has ever made any attempt ta store his knowledge in what- 
ever form it has been produced. Having made his record the most natural 
sequel is to make this available to his contemporaries and to preserve it 
for future generations. 


This is the purpose of the Library. 


Possibly the best example of the need for this recorded knowledge 
is in the field of science and technology. Some millions of words are 
written every year recording facts and findings in the many branches of 
this field. The first task of any.research worker is to discover what 
knowledge already exists in the subject he is studying—this may save 
him months of work. He must also keep abreast of current work, not 
only in his own country, but on a world basis. This he does by a study 
of abstracts which should be held by his library, most probably a special ` 
one. Much of the material he needs will be stored in this library, but it 
will be the duty of the library to obtain fram other sources any articles, 
reports, pamphlets, or books which it does not hold. 


There can be little doubt that, but fcr Hbraries, the tremendous 
advances of the 20th century in the field of science would have been 
much slower. It is worth noting the importance of the library in the 
Research Associations of this country. 


Whilst Special Libraries in the main tend to concentrate on current 
information, the great National Libraries of the world such as the British 
Museum, Library of Congress, Bibliothéque Nationale, have undertaken 
the task of preservation of knowledge with the help of legal deposit. The 
stocks of these libraries now run to millions of volumes, all of which are 
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available for reference to any member of the particular society they 
serve, 

It is impossible to measure by scientific figures how valuable the 
existence of these National Libraries has been to society, but when one 
remembers that Karl Marx studied his theories of communism in the 
British Museum, later to be expounded in Das Kapital with world-wide 
repercussions, the potentiality, good or bad, of libraries is apparent. 

I have chosen Srecial and National libraries as examples, but other 
types of library also play a vital part in social life. The Public Library 
is a Jack of all trades attempting to serve a cross-section of society and 
providing them with the means for recreation and education. It plays 
a vital part, along with the school library, in the training of children 
in the use of books and other non-book materials, 

During the centenary celebrations in 1950 of the Public Library 
movement in this country the Library Assistant in its August number 
published comments by some eminent people from all walks of life. It 
is clear from these that most people nowadays owe a considerable debt 
to the services which have been provided by libraries. 

One final word: Libraries have a long history, but there are two great 
landmarks in this histery which coincide with great changes in the social 
life of the more civilised countries of the world. The first was the inven- 
tion of moveable type in the 1450's, taking place at a time when Europe 
was emerging from the “ Dark Ages” to a more cultured and civilised 
society. The second is the growth of all types of library in the latter 
half of the 19th century and continuing to the present day; this coin- 
ciding with the industrial revolution and the almost unbelievable advances 
in technology as well as with the establishment of compulsory education 
for every member of society, 


PAPER 2. QUESTION 5. 


The primary function of a public reference library is to provide 
information and study facilities for the residents of the local government 
area which it serves. It is a costly service and one which is difficult to 
provide by small, less wealthy authorities. 

Because of this the large reference libraries of populous areas are 
used considerably by readers from outwith the area, and it is generally 
recognised that they should also be served, without discrimination. 

Most reference libraries have a collection of the more often used 
reference books on open access with staff available to help readers find 
information, and seating and table facilities are provided for those who 
may wish to study for some time. In the larger libraries individual study 
carrels are sometimes provided for the research worker, though in many 
cases these may be directed to more specialised resources. If not, it may 
be necessary to arrange to have materials borrowed through inter-lending 
schemes. In some large industrial areas the public reference library has 
become the focal point for local inter-loan schemes. 

The public reference library will form at least one special collection 
on local history. In large libraries this may form a separate department 
and be closely linked with the collection of archives, 

The provision of information may extend to a special Information 
Bureau on local activities of societies, amusements, transport, etc. A 
Citizens’ Advice Bureau may be run in conjunction with the reference 
library. This is mainly a welfare service, but a great deal of the work 
consists of putting the person in touch with an appropriate society or 
Government Department. 
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The reference library will also help other departments of the system. 
Many queries originate in the lending department and the cataloguing and 
classification department will use its resources. 


J. M. Orr, Extra-rural Lecturer, Loughborough. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ASSISTANCE TO READERS— 
Registration Group B and Final Part I. 


In the following notes on these two examinaticans, the close similarity of content 
of their syllabuses has led me to deal with common problems and common 
opis, in the hope that students preparing for either examination will find them 
of use. 


“ Amount of technical detail.” 


This is a phrase all teachers of librarianship must have heard from students 
floundering in a mental mire of flong, ink-squash and the kollergang. One 
gathers that in recent years the Examiners have also been perturbed about this 
apparent over-insistence on detailed means ratner than the shape of the finished 
product—-the book. There appear to be several reasons for what would seem to 
be an attempt to turn out half-baked printers’ apprentices, among them an over- 
enthusiasm by students and some teachers for the details of other people’s work. 
This is admirable in subject bibliography, but not a little absurd in printing and 
the allied trades—the casting temperature of stereo metal, for example, is some- 
thing very few librarians outside P.A.T.R.A., St. Bride’s Institute, etc., need 
concern themselves with. There are, too, what I consider to be the disastrous 
effects of the use of certain books written primarily for printers, particularly 
Whetton’s Practical printing and bookbinding. The illustrations in this are still 
useful but the detailed treatment of its materiel is more than we need. Students 
are recommended to use as a general work or book production the more up-to- 
date Methods of book design by Hugh Williamson (O.U.P. 1956, 45/-). This 
book seems to treat the subject at just abou: the level we should need for an 
understanding of the physical qualities of the books we buy as librarians, The 
new periodical Book design and production (1958) is another example of intelli- 
gent simplification where the methods of printing are discussed in a manner 
calculated to lead to an informed appraisal of the printed book. 

To determine the appropriate level of technical detail required is not easy. 
Indeed, I feel that this is the main function of the teacher in this part of the 
syllabus. It is for him to grasp the complexities and then ensure that his 
students are prevented from going too deeply into technicalities for their own 
sake, yet at the same time presenting them with a clear picture of the sequence 
of a technical operation and what effect each part of that operation has on the 
finished product. The examination questions are usually framed with a view to 
giving the student who has been taught in this way an opportunity to show his 
understanding rather than his memory. Q. 6 in the Group B (iv) paper reads 
“ Describe the process of offset lithography, and mention its advantages.” There 
is not time enough in the twenty-five minutes or so available for the writing of 
the answer to describe in detail what happens to the litho-plate between its 
development after printing down and its being fixed to the press for printing. 
It can all be summed up in some such words as “ the plate is then subjected 
to a number of treatments with the object of fixing the image on the plate and 
. ensuring its ink attracting properties and also ensuring the water holding pro- 
perties of that part of the surface bearing no image.’ 

To sum up, students should aim at an understanding of the purpose of a 
technical process, the general principles of its operation, the order of its parts 
and the characteristics of the finished produc:. Better a complete understanding 
at a simple level than a partial understanding at a more detailed level. 
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Subject literature. 


In the last few years it has become the established practice for both the 
Registration B (v) and the Final Part I papers to include questions on the litera- 
ture of subjects which the student is assumed to have studied. The examination 
papers under discussion are no exception—see Section C of the Assistance to 
Readers papers and Q. 6 of the first paper and Q. 6 of the second paper in Final 
Part I. The work of preparing a sort of survey of the literature of a subject 
should not be done (in my opinion cannot be done) in the lecture room; one way 
which has been tried with some success is described in Library Association 
Record, November, 1956, under the title “ The study of reference material as 
part of library education.” It is worth re-stating that it is advisable to have 
prepared a study of the important material in two subjects in the broad fields 
of the social sciences, the humanities and science and technology-~selecting only 
one subject in any field. Students should expect guidance from their teachers on 
fruitful subject literatures and ways in which the work can be done. If this 
work is well done at Registration level it should with some extension be satis- 
factory preparation for questions in the Final paper. There are also questions 
in Sections A and B of the Assistance to Readers paper for which this kind of 
study is sometimes useful. Examples in the Summer paper are Q. 3, ‘ What 
sources would you use in the compilation, in your library, of a bibliography of 
an author? Show how such a work would be arranged. (Name the type of 
library).” Q. 8 “Attempts have been made to publish a British index to current 
technical articles and books. Outline the desirable features of such a list, and 
assess its usefulness.” Similarly in the Final Part I second paper we find Q. 9 
“ Distinguish between trade periodicals and technical periodicals, giving some 
account of the typical contents of each kind. Mention the different uses to 
which each kind is put in libraries which stock them, and quote relevant 
examples.” 


Library co-operation. 


In addition to those questions which explicitly concern library co-operation, 
there are in both Registration and Final papers others which merit some con- 
sideration of one or more aspects of this complex topic. Co-operation in one 
form or another is a function of most libraries, and the term must obviously be 
interpreted to cover a multitude of activities beyond the inter-loan of books 
through formal channels. Students are therefore advised to consider what aspects 
of co-operation may be implied in a question and what is their exact relevance 
to the matter to be discussed, for undue emphasis is perhaps almost as much to 
be avoided as complete exclusion. Examples of questions in the papers under 
discussion which seem to merit some discussion of library co-operation are: 


(Questions paraphrased). 


Registration B (vV). 

Q. 2. Routine in your library for general reference enquiries involving com- 
pilation and use of information file. (“My” resources sometimes inadequate; 
use other libraries—local schemes of co-operation, directories of resources, etc.). 


Q. 3. Compilation of author bibliography in your library. (Similar to 
above). 


Q. 4. Publication of British technical articles index. (If to succeed must 
meet approval of librarians. Experience here of H. W. Wilson indexes-~—librarians 
advise on contents of indexing services. Possibility of such an index becoming a 
joint venture of librarians). 


Final Part I. First paper. 


Q. 8. Appreciation of S.T.C. and Wing and recent corrections and exten- 
sions. (Union catalogues involve co-operation of librarians and in this case: 
bibliographers. In the case of Wing, the now celebrated case of the exclusion 
of 17th century material in Christ Church College, Oxford.). 
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. 9. Where weuld you search for part:culars on a number of topics? 
(Includes besides indication of likely materia, e.g., reference works, biblio- 
graphies of various kinds, lixely repositories of information—hence use of union 
lists, directories of resources, co-operative schemes, e.g. Aslib Economics Group). 


Second paper, 


Q. 2. Types of material in an industrial library. How far should it be 
self-sufficient? (Relevance of schemes of co-operation such as T.A.L.I.C., 
Cicris). 


Q. 3. National coverage of a subject in different types of library—-how far 
satisfactory for different types of reader. (Deficiencies bound to be considered 
in the light of improvements possible through cc-operation). 


INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS, 


_Here I want to consider ways of dealing with questions which are sometimes 
avoided by students. I wish particularly to stress the importance of what may be 
called “ question analysis.” 


Most students are aware of the importance of preparing a rough framework 
of an answer before writing it. But if this is tọ be useful, it is obviously impor- 
tant to extract all possible information about the Examiner’s requirements by 
analysing questions. I hope to demonstrate the importance of this kind of 
analysis by applying it to questions of two tyres: 


_ (a) The simply stated question which requires a wide ranging answer which 
is often avoided because it looks deceptively easy. 


| (b) The lengthy and complicated question which is similarly avoided because 

“ there is no time to work out what it means and to write a proper answer,” 
although frequently it is indicative of both the form and content of the answer 
required, 


(a) The “ simply stated ”. 


Final Part I, First Paper. Q. 2. “ What are the chief requirements of a 
successful method of printing coloured tone tliustrations?” 

Many words here will bear careful analysis and only “ successful ” of the 
important words may be given passing attention. Success is relative to the pur- 
pose of printing and thus a coarse screen half--an2 in poor colour with not very 
good register on paper with a high M.W.P. corternt may be judged ‘“ successful ” 
for its rare appearance in an otherwise monochrome newspaper. The cost factor 
as an element of success could therefore be mentioned as a basic economic 
consideration and then forgotten. 


“ Method of printing.’ This phrase larzely determines the scope of the 
answer. (Autographic methods which can produce some tonal effects, i.e., 
mezzotint and aquatint, should be omitted). The phrase leads us to conclvde 
that all elements in the production of the finished print must be considered. 
These include factors determining the selection of the process of reproduction and 
the effect of the method of reproduction during the whole journey of the print 
on its way to the delivery board of the press. 

All the processes are photo-mechanical and therefore we are concerned with 
the adequacy of the camera, particularly its lens. It is a puzzling experience to 
compare side by side several reproductions of zbe same painting, even when they 
are made by the same process, for often quite grotesque distortion of shape is at 
once apparent. Tone involves the use of = screen, except in the collotype 
process. This is an inherent distortion of the original and we can expect only 
that it will be as fine as possible, the surface of the paper here being the main 
limiting factor. Most reproductions involve a reéuction in size which introduces 
spatial distortion. . i 

Colour is a difficult requirement to satisfy and involves colour separation, 
colour correction, matching of printing inks with original pigments and perfect 
register. 

Register is determined by careful press-work including ail the preparatory 
stages, particularly make-ready. Stability of paper is important. 
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These are, I think, the main elements of a reasonable answer. Are there 
any lessons to be learnt from the foregoing analysis of this type of question? 
First, that however long it takes to work out the framework of an answer, it is 
most necessary and that the time spent is saved in the writing of the answer. 
Second, that the question demands not the ability to recall the details of all the 
processes of reproduction of illustrations, but rather the ability to recognise the 
contribution of each part of the processes to the finished print. This is possible 
on the basis of an adequate generalisation about all the processes. Third, that 
the sequence of the answer shall be similar to the sequence of the operation 
described. 

The “ siinply stated. 


” (Second example.) 

Final Part I, Second Paper. Q. 5. ‘Write a short essay on ‘use’ as a factor 
to be borne in mind in assessing a book’s claim to inclusion or retention in a 
public library's stock.’ 


This is a good example of a question to which several possible kinds of 
answer may be given, And it is certainly one where the student will be forced 
to stop and think carefully about the Examiner’s requirements. The wording of 
the question is not such that one can immediately start writing notes for answer, 
some sort of interior monologue is first required. Certainly the hub of the 
question is indicated by the inverted commas surrounding “‘ use.” 

Is “ use ” a factor to be “ borne in mind '? This is hardly a helpful ques- 
tion, for we find it impossible to discover any other factor influencing the selec- 
tion and retention of books. Let us instead ask a theoretical question. If we 
could be assured that without any doubt a book would never be used in any 
way, should we then acquire it? Obviously (I hope) not. So, if non-use is a 
reason for non-acquisition and use is the reason for acquisition and given that a 
public library will not acquire al? books for which there will be some use, it should 
be possible to re-word the question in more familiar terms before working out 
the requirements of an answer. I suggest the following: “ How can a public 
librarian assess the degree and kind of use a book will receive that will justify 
its acquisition or retention in his library’s stock?” 

I should like to make clear at once that I do not quarrel with the original 
wording of the question, for I believe it to be quite legitimate to ask students to 
discuss statements which are formulated in a manner not quite that of the state- 
ments concerning the same topic which they have encountered in their lectures 
or reading. This is one way of testing that the student can recognise the nature 
of a problem in whatever form it is encountered. This is he more able to do if 
he has developed understanding rather more than memory. 

Taking, then, the re-worded question as starting point, there are one or two 
observations still to be made, while again reminding the reader that this is no 
attempt to indicate a model answer. 

The kind and degree of use will depend on a number of variable factors. A 
national library paying, as it must, a great deal of attention to its repository 
function will in acquiring, for example, a book other than by legal deposit admit 
of different interpretations of the word “ use ™ and probably allow itself greater 
latitude than a public library considering the purchase of the same book if only 
because the book will be kept for a much longer period. To put it simply, the 
national library will often tolerate a much lower annual incidence of use of a 
book than a public library. But this is not to say that a repository function, 
Le., acquiring books for occasional use over many years, is never relevant to 
acquisition policies in a public library; the local collection includes much material 
indicative of contrary policies. 

What determines use of a book in a public brary? Here we are concerned 
with the inevitable trinity of so many library situations—the book, the reader 
and the librarian. The use of the book will therefore be determined by the 
characteristics of the book itself, by the demands and needs of readers and what 
the librarian does to ensure a satisfactory meeting of the book and the reader. 
Further, we have to erect some relatively satisfactory procedures for assessing 
the level, both quantitative and qualitative, of use. 

Finally, this is yet another example of a question where consideration of 
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examples of library co-operation is indicated; for inter-library lending, subject 
specialisation in acquisition, and co-operative (even if dispersed) storage ‘are very 
relevant in arriving at a decision to buy and to keep a book. 


(b) The “ lengthy and complicated”. First example. 


Registration Group B (v) Q. 5. 

.“What bibliographies would you use to keep up to date with current publi- 
cations in any two countries other than Britain” Give notes on their frequency, 
arrangement and cumulations, and any outstanding features.” 

This is a question which seems to ask for a great deal of information in a 
25 minute answer. But it is an informative question; it tells the student what 
aspects of the subject he must deal with and indicates fairly clearly the form of 
the answer which will save some of his time—-abulation. 

There is one word in the question whick will repay some examination— 
“ publications.” Why publications and not books? The cautious student would 
do well, I think, to indicate at the beginning of his answer that although the 
contents of periodicals are by definition “ current publications,” for the purpose 
of answering this question he intends to exc.ude general and “ wide scope ” 
periodical indexing services such as Internationale Bibliographie der Zeitschrif- 
tenliteratur. He should then take the hint offered by the Examiner that national 
bibliographies sometimes list materials other than books, e.g., maps, music and 
audio-visual materials and maxe references where applicable under the heading 
“ outstanding features.” 

This question is concerned with current national bibliographies, but brief 
reference should also be made to publications of the chosen countries which are 
similar in purpose and function to our own British Book News, e.g., Bulletin 
critique du livre français and Das Deutsche Bich. 

The answer to this question can, as I have indicated, be set out under the 
four headings given in the question, noting that in some cases cumulation must 
te indexes rather than cumulation of contents, e.g. Bibliographie de la 

rance. 

The heading “ outstanding features ” offers considerable scope; frequency, 
arrangement and cumulation follow more or less formal patterns in most national 
bibliographies. Some points which might be considered here are: 


(a) Listing of materials published outside country of origin, e.g., Biblio, 
C.B.I. and Canadiana; this is also true of bibliographies from the German- 
speaking countries. 


(b) Materials other than books, e.g., maps in Reihe A of Deutsche National- 
bibliographie, new periodicals in Supplément A of Bibliographie de la France. 


(c) Location of materials. Bibliographies published by or prepared by 
libraries enjoying legal deposit indicate one location, but note in this connection 
pe TA change of title of Library of Congress catalogue to National Union 

atalog, 


Questions on current national bibliographies appear frequently in both 
Registration and Final papers and adequate preparation must go beyond attempts 
to memorise the details of individual publications. It is important to understand 
what current national bibliographies attempt to do, the methods they adopt to 
achieve their purpose, and how far they are successful. Two publications, neither 
in my experience well represented in staff libraries, will be of assistance here. 
Knud Larsen’s National Bibliographical Services (Unesco, 1953) gives a good 
approach to the requirements of national bibliography and Helen Conover's 
Current National Bibliographies, (Library o= Congress, 1955) lists by country 
national bibliographies, periodicals, directories and indexes, and lists of govern- 
ment publications; there are excellent annotations, 


The “ lengthy and complicated’. (Second example). 
Registration Group B (iv) Q. 8. 


“ Clarity of type is essential for easy reading. Discuss the verious points about 
type and the setting of type that can help or kinder reading. Give examples from 
specific founts in current use where possible.” 
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This is another example of a question which appears to demand more than 
can be got into 25 minutes’ writing. But a little reflection shows that it is con- 
cerned with the details of type design and how types are put together for printing, 
or what typographers nicely call the mise en page. Point size, size on the body, 
ascenders and descenders, shading, colour, leading, indeed the use of white space 
generally in margins, word spacing and letter spacing, and sparing use of caps 
are some of the points an answer must discuss. But obviously only a little can. 
be said about each element contributing to easy reading in the time available. 

Two important points might be overlooked, ‘“ Type, the voice of the printed 
page, can be legible and dull, or legible and fascinating ... readability is not 
a synonym for... legibility.” This is Oliver Simon (Introduction to typography, 
p. II} quoting Paul Beaujon. The same Paul Beaujon writing under her true 
name, Beatrice Warde, contributes ‘‘ Typography means more than layout ” to 
Bowater Papers No, 3 in which she discusses the way type behaves under work- 
ing conditions. Thus a brief mention should be made of the unobtrusive pleasure, 
perhaps a pleasure not directly perceived, of reading a book set in a legible and 
“fascinating” face and also that the manner in which the type is conveyed to the 
page (by letterpress, lithography or photogravure) has an important bearing on 
readability. 

The injunction in the question to give examples from specific founts raises 
ine question of how to study type faces. Questions demanding some knowledge 
of individual type faces are common, and in recent papers there has been a more 
liberal approach to the question, students being asked to provide their own 
examples rather than to describe named faces. It may be helpful, therefore, if I 
set out briefly a method of preparing for such questions which seems to have 
had some success. 


1. Learn the general characteristics of old and modern face, “transitional” 
and sans serif. 


2. Select, say, eight faces in current use: four old face, e.g., Bembo, Caslon, 
Perpetua, Plantin; two modern face, e.g., Bell, Bodoni; Baskerville for transi- 
tional, and two display faces, e.g., Albertus, Klang. 


3, Write notes on each under the following headings: Origin (many current 
faces are based on types originally cut during the period 15th-—~18th century), 
general characteristics, idosyncrasies, use. 


4. Gather any material, e.g., type sheets, cuttings from periodicals, showing. 
the types in action. Make a little “ dossier ” on each face. 


5. Informal study: This can become almost a matter of habit. Look at 
type faces used in advertisements in public transport and in the press. Look ai 
the verso of title pages, for details of type faces used are often noted there. 
Examine letter heads-—-preferably not those from local government authorities 
which too often use dreadful varieties of black letter or copper plate. There are 
a few honourable exceptions. 

Epwarb DUDLEY, Lecturer, North-Western Polytechnic. 


CLASSIFICATION THEORY— 
Registration A (i) and Final 4 (c). 


A function of classification at any time is to illuminate the matter classified, 
particularly by bringing out the connections, and E. M. Forster’s injunction to 
~ only connect ” is, of course, vital to any examinee. For example, in the Regis- 
tration paper the problem of synthesis (number building) was at the root of 
three separate questions (the value of mnemonics, methods of reducing bulk in 
Subject and Decimal Classification, and the systematic schedules in the Bibilo- 
graphic Classification), But a student should get the right perspective; synthesis 
is primarily a method of achieving consistent order which at the same time saves 
repetition. Mnemonics is largely a by-product of this. Form divisions are not. 
necessarily common (i.e. synthetic) and Question 7 raised quite different pro- 
blems. The Final paper, asking for Bliss’s and Ranganathan’s theories on 
mnemonics, allowed the discerning student to open up the whole field of analy- 
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tico-synthetic classification, which is inevitably super-mnemonic in its consistency 
of order, if not in notation (for consistent order between facets nezd not be 
accompanied by similarity of notation, although it usually is). 

The fundamental justification for classification in libraries is quite rightly 
an almost constant question in both papers—but students must recognise its dis- 
guises and the different approaches they represent. In Registration, it appeared 
in Question I (the advantages, if any, of reclassifying your library). Library 
classification, if it is about anything, is about helpful order, and the helpfulness 
{or otherwise} of the order and collocation in question should be the central 
consideration in any answer. Students must be prepared to give concrete examptes 
of the constant loss of materials in libraries (in the sense that available material 
is overlooked when it would be useful) because of misplacement in poor, incon- 
sistent, archaic or idiosyncratic collocation. 

The more oblique approach of the Final paper here is typical. Question 3 
(classification as an aid in regional subject sp2cialisation) calls for additional 
factors such as precision in class delineation, and centralised classificatian services, 
whilst Question 6 (procedures to assess the effectiveness of classification) surely 
had in mind the sort of investigation now being conducted by the Aslib indexing 
project at Cranfield as to the efficiency of retrieval systems. But more than 
helpful order needs to be considered here, of ccurse. The efficiency of the 
notation, the use made of the A—Z index, the form of this latter (whether tailor- 
made for the collection, or simply the -printed index to the schedules). Kelley’s 
method of approach is useful here; but care world be needed not to repeat some 
of her erroneous assumptions (e.g. that in a schsme like the Decimal or Library 
of Congress the Zoology class number for an animal is a “ one-place ” number, 
covering everything on that animal). 

On the general theory of classification, the Registration paper was distin- 
guished by a concentration on details (mnemonics, form divisions, synthesis, 
collocation of science and technology) and the F_nal paper on a broader, compre- 
hensive view (the Dorking conference, the work of Vickery, classification in 
mechanical selection). But neither paper had a question directly testing, in a 
practical way, the students’ grasp of the mechanics of subject analysis and 
schedule construction, and this must be judged a weakness in otherwise very 
well-balanced and fair papers. 

The practical application of classification was the subject of twa questions 
in Registration, but of none in Final. Ensuring consistency in classing (Reg. 
Question 2) is far more a matter of following £. facet formula within each class 
than of recording decisions and consulting indexes. The facet formula may, of 
course, be imposed, as B.N.B. imposes one on E.C. when the latter fails to make 
up its mind—e.g. deciding that Local Government systems (352.04/09) rather 
than Local Government problems (352.1/9) is ths primary facet , Again, the 
importance of ensuring consistency by such means in a scheme as rich in alterna- 
tives as U.D.C. should be a point made in answering Reg. Question 6. 

Registration Question 8 (discuss the methods of S.C. and D.C. to reduce 
schedule bulk) was perhaps the most interesting one, since it raised the popular 
fallacy of S.C. being a “ one-place ” scheme. Schedule bulk is far less a matter 
of providing for detailed specification than one of the degree of synthesis— 
whether the “ distributed relatives ” in the scheme are the source o? repetitive 
enumeration or of simple instructions to divide like .. . “ Every scheme is a one- 
place scheme for some subjects (i.e. it keeps everything on those subjects. together 
in one place). In S.C. these favoured subjects are “concretes” such as Rose, or 
Coal, and aspects such as the mining, the chemistry, the economics, etc., are all 
collected under the concrete. in the D.C., the favoured topics are the opposite— 
the subjects called “ general standpoints ” by Brown, e.g. Economics, Mining 
engineering, Chemistry, Chemical techno!cgy. The relevance of this to Question 
8 is that in the D.C. the “ distributed relatives ** are usually enumerated anew in 
each different context; so Coal will be found listed at 622, 553, 33&, 660, etc. 
But in the S.C., distributed relatives are not repeated (enumerated); they are 
given once in the schedules proper and once more in the Categorical Tables (e.g. 
L100 Economics; .760 Economics)-—but that is all. Hence the greater economy 
of the S.C. schedules. But neither scheme is entirely consistent in following 
this procedure. x 


CATALOGUING THEORY— 
Registration A (ii) and Final 4 (c). 


Both in Registration and Final the papers were very fair, giving little cause for 
complaint. But in both cases, subject cataloguing, the most difficult, yet in many 
ways the most important part of cataloguing was tested directly by only one 
question. It is true that nearly all problems of subject cataloguing, particularly 
at advanced level, overlap those of classification. Their neglect here rather 
spoils what were otherwise well-balanced papers, especially the Registration one. 

The general differences were the expected ones. ‘In Registration, an emphasis 
on concrete rules and situations; in Final. an assumption of extensive knowledge 
of and reflection on codes and policies. 

In Registration a commendable feature was the examiners’ insistence on 
concrete examples for every point. In two questions, the answers required quite 
specifically two or three examples as a basis. One, asking for the main entry 
for a concerto, a film, etc., showed this approach to that very regular feature, 
a question on special materials. So students should be forearmed with actual 
examples for all major cataloguing problems; one way of doing this is to memorise 
more or less a handful of the titles catalogued as practical work prior to the 
examination. 

Two questions on the difference between entries in permanent catalogues 
and those in bulletins and reading lists (and this is the main content of the 
problem of annotation) reflect the assumption that local cataloguing, in Public 
Libraries at least, is becoming more and more a supplementing the centralised 
service. The implication of such recurrent questions is that students should be 
continually on the look-out for examples from these borderlands of cataloguing, 
noting their style and content, and forming their own opinion as to their success 
and desirability. In examination technique, Question 2 serves to emphasise how 
the student must carefully examine the exact wording in order to extract the 
examiners’ intent. This will often give at the same time a framework for an 
answer—e.g., he should recognise “ nature ” as reflecting its partiality or other- 
wise, its information content (authorship, subject) ete., its “form” as reflecting 
its layout and arrangement (not necessarily according to the A.A. Code) and its 
“content” as reflecting its fullness in description and annotation. 

Students should be constantly aware of the ubiquitous impact of a centralised 
service, and Question 3 (B.N.B.s system of subject cataloguing) should have 
been agreeable to any reasonably prepared student. The policy of close classifi- 
cation, the use of "verbal extensions” to implement this, of feature words to 
assist the display of relations and sequence in the classified file, and of chain 
indexing should all be familiar. Incidentally, one well chosen example could 
demonstrate all these features, 

If we include the A.L.A. Filing Rules as a standard, no less than four 
questions were on Codes. The phrasing of Question 10 was a pointer on how 
to reply to any simple question on rules—i.e. show your understanding by 
summary, comments and examples. Question 7, on corporate authorship, was 
the most interesting question here, airing at last an important cataloguing 
problem relatively neglected in Registration for many years. The textbooks are 
notably inadequate on this point and students should have been to the Rules 
themselves to find out the historical situation.. 

The concept of corporate authorship was introduced by the B.M, but only 
received explicit statement in Cutter. Whilst the B.M. generally entered un- 
official bodies under the place of their H.Q. and placed them in a separate 
catalogue, Cutter’s main rule was to enter corporations and quasi-corporations, 
as he called them, under their names. But he provided numerous exceptions 
to this rule and these must have been in the mind of the A.A. Committee when 
it hardened the distinction into a formal one between Societies and Institutions, 
based on the concept of organisations involving distinctive buildings and equip- 
ment (e.g. Zoos) requiring entry under place. ‘‘ General treatment ” here would 
include important subsidiary problems—e.g. of sections, divisions, etc., 
subordinated to the major body; of reports not by an official and of the use 
of form sub-divisions, such as Statutes, Charters, etc. 
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The Final paper was an uninspiring one. Questions on the history of printed 
catalogues and on 15 tools for a cataloguing department were perfectly straight- 
forward. The construction cf a subject index to a classified catalogue is NOW a 
well-documented part of cataloguing, and the question on it reflects, perhaps, 
a growing awareness of the importance of this frequently weak link in the cata- 
loguing service. But this straightforward question exhausted the theme of 
subject cataloguing, unless Question 7 (describe two American codes) were used 
to discuss the principles of alphabetical sub ect cataloguing in Cutter. 

Question 3, ostensibly on the problem cf annotating simplified entries for 
the general reader (and doubts as to who he is and what he wants underlies much 
of the literature on cataloguing) offered a nest of Chinese boxes to the tenacious 
candidate. The whole probiem of simplified cataloguing, the cost of feasibility 
of annotation, its necessity or otherwise in a closely classified or subject-analysed 
catalogue—all these required consideration in terms of the candidate’s own 
experience of catalogue use. 

Of the three questions on codes, 4 and 8 presented a close link to the 
discerning candidate (although, of course, each answer should always be entirely 
self-contained). Cutter’s statement in 4 provides, in Author and Title work, 
the analogy of the classification problem of locating and relating. Are the 
objects of the ‘catalogue simply to locate individual items, or also to connect, 
preferably in one place, a group of related works (in this case, related by 
common origin)? And if they are both objectives, which has precedence when 
they clash? This is the underlying problerr in Question 8 (another quotation 
from Cutter). 

The relating of all the works of an author under one standard heading calls 
for consistency in heading which may clash with the easy and direct finding-list 
principle; e.g., the latter suggests entry of pseudonymous works sometimes under 
real name, and sometimes under the pseudorym; or, the entry of periodicals, or 
of corporate bodies, under successive names. The principle of the sought head- - 
ing suggests, also, that author and title cannot be consistently regarded as the 
basis for main entry. For maps, for example, the subject or place is obviously 
the sought heading. 

Cutter’s empirical approach has come umder fire from Lubetzky and others 
who hope to find in a logical approach a better basis, all told, than the con- 
venience of the public. For example, mos: cataloguers accept the need for a 
uniform title for anonymous classics, as they accept “ conventional titles ° for 
music scores. Consistency suggests that this should apply to all anonymous 
works, But whilst the cansistency of practice in “ following the title-page ” 
results in complete inconsistency in the finished product, strict adherence to the 
rule of always establishing. say, the legally correct form of name makes plenty 
of work for the cataloguer. 

Nowhere is the problem of consistency and public usage more difficult than 
in corporate authorship. The failure of the A.A. Code to make a consistent 
distinction between societies and institutions is seen in its exceptions to excep- 
tions; but Cutter’s principle of entering under place in absence of a distinctive 
name is no more successful. Present opinion seems to be in favour of consis- 
tency and of entering always under name, although the principle of “‘ inevitable 
association ” of some bodies (e.g. Chambers of Commerce) with a place cannot 
be ignored. l 


PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING— 
Registration A (iii). 


This was one of the most difficult practical papers in recent years. Descriptive 
cataloguing, now confined to the two titles needing full cataloguing, offered no 
problems. But the problems of entry—i.e. heading, including classification— 
were many. . 


Author and title headings. 
Q. 5; The correspondence of the th-ee Howard sisters was clearly . joint- 
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authorship; but the forms of names to adopt were much less clear. The title page 

suggested three married women; but the notes referred to letters by “ Harriet 
and Georgina Howard to Caroline, ” implying that they were written when single, 
But the likelihood is that the letters were written when the sisters were not 
together—i.e. were married. A golden rule in this examination is that when 
in doubt the easiest way should be taken. Here, then, assume married women 
are the authors and that this was their first venture in authorship. Now, Cutter 
214 is the answer to the style to be followed; but the examiners carelessly 
omitted to give the exact rank of Lord Dover, so that Georgina might be any- 
thing from Dover, Georgina, Baroness to Dover, Georgina, Marchioness. ‘The 
student is advised to choose one and add a note: w [assuming her husband was a 
Baron].” 


Q. 6. Here, *“ Bulletin No. 176 ” implies a series. But what is its title? 
If just “ Bulletin ” it could be ignored. But a cautious student might give a 
reference; Ministry of Agriculture Bulletins see Great Britain. Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food, Ministry of. 


Classification. 


Q. 1 and 2 together demonstrate neatly a major distinction when classify- 
ing by any scheme other than Brown—i.e. between the know-how of a job or 
activity (its technology) and the economic and social organisation of that job or 
pursuit. So Travel trade was the latter (338.4791) and Atomic energy industry 
the former (621.48). The last number (from 16th edition) is a reasonably precise 
one. The use of the new 16th ed. of the D.C. is likely to make classes 500 and 
600 more prominent in the practical examination, since it at least remedies the 
frightful inadequacies of editions 13 and 14 as to sheer out-of-dateness. 

Q. 4 tested the general knowledge of the student and the clarity of the 
schedules; but doubt was likely to remain. The evidence of authorship (G.E.C. 
Valve Department) and annotation pointed to 621.38151 (but the American term 
“ electron tube ” is used rather than valve); 621.389 is also acceptable, but does 
not give the keywords “ Valves ” and ‘“‘ Circuits ” as does 621.38151. Between 
oS numbers, the one which produces the best index entries is likely 
to be correct. 


Q. 5. The vagueness of the subject matter points to Biography as the 
containing class. But whether the sex of the writers was more significant than 
their blue blood would decide between 920.7 and 923.2, 


Q. 7 on the psychology of middle-aged man, is a clear example of the 
fundamental problem of citation order (reflecting the order of application of 
characteristics of division in the subject). Whether division by sex should 
precede division by age decides whether it goes under middle-age (135.2) cr 
under men (136.16). By analogy with 136.7 (where the D.C. collects all aspects 
of child psychology) age is the more important. Students should always follow 
an existing facet formula in a schedule if there is one, whether explicitly stated 
or implicit (as here). 


10. A comprehensive study of the Potato raised the bête noire of 
classifiers—the book which cuts across the pattern of the schedules. Only Brown, 
with his one-place-for-concretes plan, provides neatly for such a work as this. 
Students should try to pin down the major approaches. Here, the preface refers 
to “two primary problems ’’—the history of the potato as a cultivated plant 
(giving 633.49109) and its social significance in man’s diet and economy 
(641.3521). An 8-page chapter on the industrial uses of the potato could safely 
be ignored as too brief and too vague. It is worth noting that the Dictionary 
Catalogue tends to collect together aspects of a “concrete,” whereas the Classi- 
fied File will scatter them (reflecting the classification system). So the subject 
heading for this would be simply Potatoes—History. 


Subject Cataloguing. 


' The central problem here is to produce entries and references which utilise 
all the keywords likely to be used by readers searching for the subjects in the 
catalogue. One method whereby students can guard against omitting any key- 
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word is first to list them, drawing on the title and notes and their own know- 
ledge of the reader’s approach. Having done this, the keywords must be brought 
to the front in individual subject headings (which may be references) or index 
entries, according to the rules of the game; i.e., subject headings should conform 
to the style of Sears (as far as possible) whilst index entries should be obtained 
by chain procedure. This should also assist classification. For example, in 
Q. 6, having decided that the keywords are Records, Accounts, Farm, Manage- 
ment, the class number 631.16 is seen to be the only one giving all these in a 
direct chain. 

For the Dictionary Catalogue, the problem in the examination is probably 
more difficult, for Sears frequently fails to give some of the keywords. Where 
she gives them all, simple copying suffices (as in Q. 8, 9 and 10). But where 
improvisation is necessary, then the problem is: (i) to establish a direct and 
specific subject heading which is consistent as far as possible with similar entries 
in Sears; (ii) to link up the improvised subject heading as soon as possible with 
the more general ones to be found in Sears. For example, Q.7:— 


Subject Heading: Middle-age in man. 


References: Psychology see also Middle-age. 
Age See Middle-age. 
Man see also Middle-age in men. 
Men see Man. 


An example of indexing, showing verbal extensions, for Q.4:— 
Design in special subjects see subject 


Audio frequency amplifiers: Electronics .. 621.38151 [1] 
Amplifiers: Electronics ..............005 621.38151 [1] 
Valves: Electronics ....5.5c0-.e0eecsces 621.38151 
Circuits: Electronics .........-..00cee: 21.3815 
Electronics: Engineering ...............- 21.381 
Communications: Electrical engireering .. 621.38 
Electrical engineering ....... POA ita 621.3 
Engineering .............00- ree ee 620 
Technology «ssw nica cee scene cecscaeuees 600 


J. Mirs, Lecurer, North-Western Polytechnic, 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION— 
Registration C (vi) and Fimal 2 and 2 (a). 


1 faced these Administration Papers first, immediately after emerging from the 
confinements of F.P.E. marking. The many warnings in these pages that failures 
are often due to the misreading of questions, seem, by this years marking, to 
have had effect. With this in mind it was perhaps natural that my inspection 
of the Registration and Final papers was, in the first instance a study of the 
construction of the questions, for although stidents at these higher levels are 
generally more careful in their reading of the questions, not all seem to realise 
the following :— 


(1) that where a question is clearly in twc or more parts the examiner will 
have apportioned marks for each separate part, some assessment of 
which the student should be able to make. It is wise therefore to 
ensure that each part is answered and that a fair apportionment of 
time and space is made. 


(2) that where a topic has several aspects, in these papers it will be the 
administrative aspect which will be d2manded (or expected) e.g, Reg. 


Q's, 1, 5, 8. 
(3) that an ignoring of vital words will seriously affect the marking, e.g. 
Reg. Q’s 1 & 5 “Discuss”, and Q. 9 .... the pros and cons: Final 


part 2 (a) Q. 1 “draft a report” signifies that an essay will not earn a 
pass whatever it contains. Similarly Q. 5. I wondered if any student 
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failed to notice the important word “ neighbouring’ in Q. 2 of this 
paper, and if so perhaps hurtled into an account of the recently des- 
cribed Holborn and Derbyshire County Scheme. Did others restrict 
their answers in Q. 3 by mentally inserting “ national” before " inter- 
lending ’’ and “ public ” before “ libraries ”? 


(4) that attendances at branch and section meetings, conferences (or the 
reading of the proceedings) are of utmost value, e.g. Reg. Q. 2 was 
dealt with by Mr. Wells himself at a London and Home Counties 
Conference; for Q. 10 attendance at the G.L.D. meeting this year at 
Leytonstone with its exhibition of display methods and the earlier 
conference at Finchley on the same subject would have been invaluable. 


The Registration paper appeared to me to be a balanced one with no real 
cause for complaint except, perhaps, from those persons working in the libraries 
of hir and organisations. Only one question was particularly applicable to 
their field. 

The two Final papers seem not to warrant criticism either and are surely 
well-balanced over the syllabus. Those who anticipate history questions and 
“mug up ” the facts would have been well served, although the examuiner’s 
own text book would not have provided enough information to enable ten 
minutes hard writing on each name. 


Q. 5 in the First Paper demanded a wide understanding of the levels of 
professional education in various countries—Germany, Denmark, India, Aus- 
tralia and Ghana it is suggested, in addition to the considerable detail regarding 
America and Britain. 

Hertfordshire County is a good service to know a lot about, for not only 
Q. 8 specified this authority but a knowledge of its co-operation with St. Albans, 
Finchley and Hendon would have been valuable for answering Q. 2. (Sussex 
would also have been a good example with West Sussex and East Sussex as the 
counties, and Brighton, Hove, Eastbourne and Worthing as the municipal 
authorities). A knowledge of the Brighton Conference paper by Mr. Wright 
(Herts. Co.) would have been of great assistance with Q. 8. 


Q. 3 strikes hard against those librarians who would have us believe that 
“ they leave all that to the Treasurers!” Mr, Corbett’s new book on “ Library 
Finance ” due out soon will be invaluable to all tutors and students, for there 
is virtually nothing now on modern accountancy practice for libraries. 

In my view Q. 5 would be marked as critically on the student’s ability to 
present an intelligent, logical repert as on the matter it contained. Ability to 
do this quickly as demanded by an exam. comes easily only after years of prac- 
tice, so that it is a stiff but necessary test for all who are “ cleared ” by this 
Final exam. for chiefships. 

As regarding subject matter, points which may be helpful to students sitting 
Registration are :— 


1. ‘ Discuss” here would require the student to assess difficulties 
with the storing, preservation, availability to readers, etc. of certain types of 
micromaterial, after having dealt with selection, organisation, cataloguing, ete., 
e.g. the problem of control of humidity in storing transparencies. I consider 
also that the problem of “ use justifying expense” should be tackled as well 
as the fact that some important material is, or will only be, available in micro 
form, e.g. International Geophysical Year documents only on microcard. 


Q. 3. The important second part of the question should speak of speed, 
the essential, being achieved by reducing the number of channels, wider subject 
specialisation, and avoidance of duplication of effort. Those familiar with the 
Metropolitan Schemes in their present form after ten years’ working should have 
no difficulty in this. The Vollans Report and the L.A. memorandum to the 
Roberts Committee are also important here. 

Q. 5. The similarity of administration of a County service and of a large 
municipal system with Central, District and Branch libraries, service centres and 
perhaps a mobile library should be made apparent. The principal dissimilarity 
is the different geographical relationship of reader to library with the greater 
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emphasis on lending in the County (no large Central Reference Library). Circu- 
lation of stock and the need for more location records in the Counties could be 
mentioned as well as the administrative difficulties in staffing small centres in 
the County service. 


Q. 6. Dealt with separately. 


Q. 7. This may vary from county to county, but the larger counties usually 
have the Regional H.Q. controlling an area both urban and rural by a number 
of branches, and by its own mobile. It will be responsible for its own staffing 
of the region, its stock and much of its book selection. There will be a Regional 
committee-——-meetings of which the County Litrarian (or Deputy) will attend as 
well as the Regional Librarian. Major policy will be directed from H.Q. A very 
senior member of the County H.Q. staff is usually responsible for the liaison 
work between all regions and the County H.Q. 


Q. 8. I think that ‘purchase’ means after selection and answers should 
therefore commence with the ordering. If the examiner has been thinking in 
terms of a department run by a “ Head of Bibliographical Processes,” then I 
should have expected to see “selection and purchase ”?” in the question. The 
phrase “all books ” and not “ new books,” however, almost suggests stock 
editing duties, but was perhaps included to ensure that candidates did not ignore 
the important tasks of tracing copies of out of print books. 


Q. 9. The Drewery pamphlet and the recent Clough book give everything 
needed here. 


Q. 11. The two main parts here are (a) the size of the university which, if 
ranging over a considerable area, may need tc have departmental libraries, e.g. 
History, Physics, English, in addition to the main library—in order to prevent 
long time-wasting walks between departments and the Central Library—and (b) 
the fundamental plan for the library which may be on the circular plan, like 
Leeds, with books all round the readers—or like Liverpool with readers and 
books remote. from each other and separated by the service counters. 


Q. 12. Universities try to push out the boundaries of knowledge and a 
large percentage of the book fund is spent on post-graduate research material 
for the use of the university staff who, out of tutoring time, become students 
themselves. Technical colleges are dealing witha the application of skills in the 
technological fields and do not concern themselves so much with research as a 
university library, or for that matter, the library of a specialist firm. 

Technical college libraries would appear to have greater needs for co- 
operation with Public Libraries than do University Libraries, and this may affect 
hours of opening, etc. Technical college students, in their first year certainly, 
require the help and direction in their reading which is always obtainable at the 
public library., 


Q. 13. The subject of Richnell’s paper et the recent London and Home 
Counties Conference. 


Q. 14. The extension of the Librarian’s functions makes him an obvious 
choice as Information Officer for the authority. It is obviously the best solution, 
for he is backed by the full resources of his library, as no Town Hall or other 
Information Office can be. Collison’s book “ Infarmation Services,” is of value 
here, but the answer to this question is perhaps best contained in an F.L.A. 
thesis on the subject. 


Q. 15. “ Within easy reach ” is important. This signifies a library of some 
size capable of accommodating a number of people at the same time seated with 
plan tables, etc. as well. Special attention to shelving and filing periodical 
literature; plenty of equipment to enable vertical and lateral filing and micro 
equipment, 


Q. 16. Suggest that the Ministry of Local Government and Housing, the 
Board of Trade and the Colonial Office are likely te be most favoured for writing 
about in detail. The Ministries of Education, Hea‘th, Agriculture and Fisheries, 
would justifiably make up the 6 required. “ Know your Ministry ! Gá a useful 
publication: here, 
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Q. 6. What are the functions of the Chairman of the Libraries Committee 
and what shouid his relationship be to the Chief Librarian? 


“ The functions of a chairman are the same as the piece of parsley that is 
placed on top of a fish.” Public Service. 


This might not be the answer for which the examiners were searching, but 
tt does point the way to the correct perspective in which the part of Chairman 
should be viewed. Many examiners (not only in L.A, exams.) seem to believe 
that the office of chairman holds some special power and authority which can 
be wielded, according to the will of the holder, to do great benefit or harm to a 
department and/or chief officer, 


Strictly speaking, a chairman has no greater power than any member of a 
committee, except at meetings of that committee when of course he takes the 
chair and presides over the deliberations. 


Savage (The Librarian and his committee), Gardner and Corbett have written 
about “ the Chairman ” in our library literature, and J. H. Warren (then Secre- 
tary of Nalgo) wrote well of this, too, in describing municipal administration, 
but my comments here are not drawn from any of these writers (though students 
are certainly commended to them), but from my own practical experience. For 
clarity and ease of assimilation, these are set out in tabular form below :—- 


His functions. 
(a) in Libraries Committee 
(1) to preside over all meetings of the Libraries Committee, 


(2) to ensure at these meetings that full discussion is permitted, that motions 
are properly moved and seconded, and amendments dealt with, all in 
accordance with proper procedure for conduct of meetings. (The Town 
Clerk, or his representative, is usually present to advise on this if 
necessary and on any legal points which may arise, e.g. bye-laws and 
regulations, summonses for overdue books, etc.). 


(3) He should also ensure that the Committee’s wishes are clearly framed 
as resolutions for incorporation as a permanent record in the Minutes. 


(4) To sign the Minutes of the previous meeting(s). 


(5) To sign the Requirements book after all items have been approved by 
the Committee. 


(6) He may, but not in all authorities, be required by his Council to approve 
all items for inclusion on the agenda of his Committee meetings. 


(D He is usually responsible for presenting the Annual Financial Estimates 
for the Libraries (prepared by the Chief Librarian) to the Libraries 
Committee. 


(8) He is usually the Library Authority’s institutional representative to the 
L.A., attending L.A. Conferences on behalf of the Council. 


(b) in other Committees and in Council. 


The Chairman may sit on other Committees as an ordinary member, but it 
is usual for him to be on the Estatblishment Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee in his capacity as Chairman of a Standing Committee. If not actually 
elected to these Committees, he will usually be asked to be in attendance if a 
Libraries matter is on the agenda. 

At Council meetings the Chairman will be required to ‘‘ move the acceptance”’ 
of the Public Libraries Committee Report and to reply after any debate upon 
this Report. 

He will also have to answer questions asked in Council by any other 
eee which relate to Public Library matters, not necessarily within the Report 
presented. 
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(c) in “ other places.” 


It is usual nowadays in party local government for the political parties each 
to have their “policy” and “group” meetings. Policy is usually determined by 
a private committee under the chairmanship and vice-chairmanship of the leader 
and deputy leader of the party and consisting of all the various chairmen. 
“Group” is a meeting of all the Councillors of that political party and usually 
discusses the Council agenda. All differences are aired here, behind closed 
doors, so that a united front is presented in Council meetings. The Chairman 
has therefore to win any major battles here without of course having the support 
of his Chief Officer. 


(d) at other times. 


It is here that confusion frequently arises, for the Chairman has no real 
power to issue orders off his own bat. In an emergency between committees he 
may be asked to give authority for action to be teken, but that item will have to 
be reported at the next meeting for committze approval. This occurs mainly 
during the summer recess. 


His relationship to the Chief Librarian. 


(1) Because of all the facts stated earlier, it is essential that there should be 
mutual respect and trust between Chairman and Chief; each certain that 
they are both striving for a better library service. 


(2) There should be frequent private mestings between them to determine 
the course of action one or both shoud take. 


(3) Just as the Chairman is responsible fcr policy, so is the Chief Librarian 
responsible for administration, and ths Chairman ought not to interfere 
in this. l 

(4) From these three points above it will be seen that a close relationship 
between Chairman and Chief will eneble the latter to present ideas for 
improvements to the library service before the Chairman, convincing 
him of the wisdom of his suggestions. This leaves the Chairman to 
prepare the ground at Group and Policy meetings. 


(5) Most Libraries Committees. now give power to the Librarian to purchase 
books and do not insist on keeping book selection as one of their tasks; 
but even where the Librarian has this power, a close relationship with 
the Chairman will enable him to ottain support for the purchase of 
expensive or specialised items. 

H. Warp, Borough Librarian,. Stepney. 
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Some Displays in Essex 
by Peter G. Hayward, Essex County Library 


The recent G.L.D. meeting on display called “The Peacock’s Tail” 
brought the request “ Let us know what you are doing in the way of 
displays.” Here we are then—and having recovered from the correspond- 
ence in the April Assistant on display, it would seem timely to hoist the 
Essex colours again! 

“Sumer is a cumin in” was the title of a display prepared at the 
appropriate time, The ingredients were a panel (about 5ft. by 1ft.) covered 
with dark blue crepe paper, on which were pasted stylised white paper 
“ clouds.” In between these, the title wound its way, in yellow cork 
letters. Colour photos of the country-side (from old calendar pictures) 
were cut to the shape of butterflies and fixed at various points around 
the panel. A jar of wild flowers and long grasses from nearby waste 
ground completed this display of books on summer activities. It rained, 
of course, until the display was taken down! 

* Music Makers” brought together scores, biographies of musicians 
as well as books shelved at 780. Three vertical panels of Colorboard 
(about 24in. x 6in.) were used. A white silhouette of a ’cello, a violin, 
and a saxophone were cut from a sheet of music score, one being pasted 
on each panel. These were set up side by side about 4in. apart, and 
linked by a piece of white board representing a piano keyboard. Black 
colorboard was used for the black keys, and the title in orange cork 
letters mounted on these. The background consisted of strips of blue 
card each with an enlarged copy of a composer’s signature in orange. 

A little dreaming on the subject of books about islands produced 
the following ideas: a panel of blue crepe paper to which was fixed four 
pieces of irregularly shaped Essex board representing a group of islands. 
The title, in red cork letters, was mounted on these, one word per island 
—“Entirely surrounded by water.” Below and to the right of the panel 
was a model desert island, on which grew two palm trees. The island 
was sandpaper on a blue base; the trees were made by winding brown 
gummed paper round a pencil, wedging cut-out palm-leaves in the top, 
and fixing the hollow trunk over a large nail driven through the base. 
The two features were linked by festooned white rope, and the books 
on islands from Rockall to Australia added. 

At the beginning of the year, France was much in the news, and 
the following was set up for a topical display. Pages from a French 
newspaper covered the back of the stand. A map of France was mounted 
on card, cut out and set forward from the background. A small silk 
tricolour attached to a miniature flagpole pierced Bordeaux or there- 
abouts. To the right of the flag, across the rest of the map, the title 
“ Vive la France.” 

A few general comments. The crepe paper panels are made by 
spreading the paper over the board, round the edges and fixing on the 
reverse side only. A “cut-out ” can be set forward by the simple device 
of a match-box glued to the back to fit and then to the background. This - 
can also be done with certain peg-board fittings, and adds considerably 
to the effect of a display. The use of cork letters is to be recommended. 
They are available in various sizes and faces, can be painted any colour, 
are three-dimensional, can be re-used, and are reasonably priced. The 
silk flag mentioned can be purchased from large stores for 3s. plus 9d. 
for the flagpole, and is available in all national colours. 
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Busman’s Holiday—2 


World Museum of Typography 
by Dorothy Harrop 


Gloucestershire County Libraries 


Mainz is not one of Germany’s most beautiful cities, and so does not 
come in the average itinerary for tourists, but there we went, by motor 
scooter, one fiercely hot July morning, our object—a pilgrimage to the 
Gutenberg shrine. Here, in the municipal library of the inventor’s native 
town, is the Gutenberg Museum of Typography, founded in 1900 to mark 
the occasion of Gutenberg’s quincentenary 

Ever since its foundation, the Gutenberg Museum has been inter- 
national in outlook and character. The scope of the exhibits covers the 
art of printing in every part of the world at all periods of history from 
the fifteenth century to the present day. Its wide range would thus seem 
to justify its claim to the title of World Museum of Typography. It is 
fitting that the birthplace of the great inventor should house this superb 
memorial, not a museum only, but the international centre for technical 
and historical research on the art of printing. 

As a museum it has a fresh approach: the visitor is not wearied 
with an endless array of lifeless products and machinery. Instead every 
type of printing equipment is shown in action, from primitive hand 
moulds to rapid casting machines, from the wooden composing stick to 
its present day counterpart, from the first elementary Gutenberg press to 
the iron hand press, mechanical presses, and the latest rotary machines, 
and from the earliest to the most up-to-date illustration processes. An 
old paper mill can be seen, noisily stamping rags into pulp while sheets 
of paper are shaken skilfully and drawn from the vat. Medieval methods 
of book production and binding, in use bezore the invention of printing, 
are shown in a reconstructed monastic scriptorium. 

Probably the most interesting exhibit of all is the Gutenberg print- 
ing shop. The visitor walks through the door and straight into the 
fifteenth century. Here is the complete warkshop, having wooden print- 
ing press, with tympan, frisket and inkballs, founts of Gutenberg type, 
and a stove on which simmers a pot of molten type metal. Can it be 
real? Yes! for here is the printer, clad in leather apron, working at the 
press. As we watch, he carefully inks up tne forme, positions the paper, 
lowers the platen and is later to be seen removing an exquisitely printed 
sheet from the press. On closer inspection, this proves to be a page of 
the 36-line Bible. These specimens are sold, when dry, to visitors for the 
equivalent of about 3s. 6d. per sheet, 

The development of the museum was a slow process; its real pros- 
‘perity dates from 1925 when there was arranged the exhibition called 
“ Beautiful German books, 1900-1925.” In honour of the occasion the 
Gutenberg printing shop was constructed. [t was this, perhaps above all, 
that gave impetus to the Gutenberg idea bath in Germany and abroad. 
The Gutenberg Museum at Mainz became the focus of attention of the 
whole printing world. The printing shop has been loaned to the organ- 
isers of various international exhibitions including the “Stitchting Amster- 
dam Rinkanaal” in 1958 and the jubilee exhibition of the Gutenberghus 
in Copenhagen in 1953, 
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It was planned to open the museum in extended premises in 1940, 
but these hopes were shattered by the outbreak of war. The new build- 
ing was repeatedly hit by bombs and finally destroyed in 1945, Fortu- 
nately, the entire collection of books and other priceless treasures was 
preserved, as it had previously been removed for safe keeping. After the 
war, the Gutenberg collection had again to be returned to the premises 
of the municipal library where it had previously been housed, and since 
that time annual exhibitions of outstanding merit have been arranged. 

Among the notable treasures of the museum are: the “ Fragment of 
the last judgment,” generally claimed to be the oldest extant typographic 
print; a volume of the 42-line Bible; three books in the catholicon type; 
a copy of the Mainz Psalter of 1459; two volumes of the 48-line Bible of 
1462; a copy of the Japanese Dharani-Sutra dated 768, printed from a 
wooden block in an edition of one million copies by order of the Empress 
Shotoku, and many more—altogether some 3015 incunabula, 

Special attention is being given to the Gutenberg Library which 
strives to collect all the available literature connected with the art of 
printing. A special technical library, consisting of 20,000 bibliographic 
items, treating the history of printing all over the world, as well! as a large 
collection of modern prints and other exhibition material, also belongs 
to the museum. 

In 1946 the city of Mainz created a chair at the University for the 
study of typography, printing and the art of book production generally. 
This lent even greater importance to the nearby museum. Adjoining the 
room which houses the incunabula and an extensive collection of manu- 
scripts, a study and reference library has been opened for the use of 
students. The Gutenberg College at the University now attracts students 
of printing and bibliography from all over the world. 

The Gutenberg Gesellschaft, an international research society, was 
founded in 1901 to further the aims of the museum. Since that time, the 
Gesellschaft has produced some of the most important publications in the 
history of printing. In 1925 it made an international appeal to scholars 
for collaboration in compiling a jubilee publication to mark the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the museum. This was the first issue 
of the “ Gutenberg-Jahrbtich ” which has been published annually ever 
since. 

There is now hope, based on real foundation, that the home of the 
Gutenberg Museum will soon be re-built on an even more generous and 
lavish scale than before. Bibliographers the world over await the fulfil- 
ment of this hope. 








OUT OF THE CRAM ER’S 
DEEP FREEZE for MUSIC 


Thanks to editorial “‘stock-piling”’ 
during the printing stoppage, all 
important news items are pre- 
served for permanent reference in 139, New Bond Street 


KEESING’S—imiore than a stop- London, W.1 
gap: An institution for all times. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


Complete Musie Service Provided 
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Correspondence 
A Kick in our Baggy “Cords” 


Mr. New’s remarks on subject knowledge and the recent correspon- 
dence on examinations seem of little importance, being the weary story oft 
related in librarianship of splitting the same split hair for the umpteenth 
. time. It’s not that the examinations coulcn’t be improved, but that any 

. improvement would be a mere drop in the ocean of vagueness and 
dilettantism that is librarianship. For how can anyone honestly believe 
that the examinations are of any lasting utility in the practical application 
of his or her job? 

Examinations can only be regarded constructively, in relation to the 
present and future function of the examinees. The form of librarianship 
as practised in this country. obviously demands no more than a rather low 
standard of education (our schooling sees to this, anyway) and the ability 
to adapt oneself to a particular mode of employment, as in any business 
house or factory. The theoretical expression manifested in the L.A. 
exams. is an artificial one and indeed must be an artificial one because 
librarianship cannot express any working theory bold enough to befit a 
comprehensive series of examinations. 

There is, I submit, justification Gf exems. are considered ener 
for papers similar to Part 3 of the Finals; e.g.. Literature and Librarianship 
of Modern Literature, History, Technology, Music, Fine Arts, etc. There 
is a deal more sense in this from a “professional” point of view. The 
lawyer, the doctor and the scientist have a more defined and rigorous 
training and application in their: work because of its comparative 
specificness. Unfortunately, and often understandably, their cultural 
and sociological outlook on life is narrow and warped to a considerable 
degree. Surely the librarian could make his contribution to society at 
this very level. Taking this for granted, as I do, there should be encour- 
agement in the form of examinations dealirg with such theory naked and 
unashamed of its divorce from the everyday routine of overdue notices 
and perusing the B.N.B. 

I have made this point because, as stated above, the present exami- 
nation standard is moronic and therefore i: matters not a damn whether 
“ Literature” stays or goes. Furthermore, the average librarian has 
about as much culture and commitment as he has guts and personality, 
and it’s about time he was given a hearty kick in those baggy cords of 
his. If we want librarianship to be just “a job like any other,” then by 
all means leave things in the pitiful morass that they are in to-day. If, 
however, we wish our work to be worth fighting for, in every sense of 
that word, then we shall require at the very least a minor revolution, 
which would, of course, entail a radical change of opinion within our 
ranks and consequently a jettisoning of the deadwood and drags who have 
no right to any professional or semi-professional status. The chief 
obstacles to any such change are not the many cosy semi-literate senior 
officials who would, I am sure, in most cases conveniently drop dead at 
the very mention of the werd progress, but the rank and file, especially 
the inordinate number of women amongst us. Their all too frequent 
characteristics of narrow-mindedness, pettiness and complete lack of any 
social graces (especially in dealing with pecple) make them ideal counter 
hands but preclude them from any hope of dealing with a situation that 
demands a literate and/or generous approach. That is why I hope that 
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we will have more (and better) graduates especially on the female side, 
and that some day many of those graduates will be the products of a 
University of Librarianship. 

I would only add that from the routines and methods viewpoint one 
can go only so far efficiently before extra effort is wasted. We have in 
most ways reached that point (or will the wrangle over charging systems 
go on for ever?). It is time we set our sights higher, made some attempt 
to become more socially integrated (if that is possible in this apathetic, 
mundane land of ours), to establish a University EDUCATION for 
librarians and purge the Association of its lethargy. It is not a matter 
of what constructive steps to take, but which must be taken first in order 
that the others may follow. 

R. P. HEAD, Tottenham Public Libraries. 


Mobility — More Thoughts 


I would like to suggest that the A.A.L. could help in the problems facing 
assistants who are thinking of changing their jobs. My idea is to have a 
file of information about all the authorities in the country. This file 
would be available to all assistants on application, and the contents 
would be gleaned from the same assistants. I am sure that an appeal 
for information of this sort would be answered gladly, without too much 
malice. The A.A.L. would be responsible for assembling and holding 
the file. On asking about a position with a certain authority one would 
receive, for example, the following report: 


COALTOWN : 

A very go-ahead authority. Plenty of scope for initiative, first-class 
bookstock. Chief keen, but does not interfere. Town itself a depressing 
place; live outside if possible. 


or LOAMSHIRE: 

Short of money, but they make good use of it. Rather a narrow 
scope and one must conform to chief’s ideas. Lovely countryside; houses 
reasonably priced. 


These are only intended as general examples and not full ones, but 
the idea is to have a more persona! touch than the details given by the 
employing authority. These details are very full from some authorities, 
meagre from others and non-existent from a third group. Surely a person 
who is going to move house and incur expenses galore is entitled to know 
as much as possible about the position for which he is applying. 

This scheme would not only work to the advantage of those looking 
for posts. It would eliminate the embarrassing situation which occurs 
when a short-listed candidate arrives for an interview, has a look round 
and decides he does not want the job. If appointed he has the awkward 
task of saying, “ No, thank you.” With fuller information about the 
post he would probably not have applied in the first place, thus saving 
time, trouble and expense. 

' One last plea to all authorities. It is shocking to hear of, and 
experience, cases where applications for library posts are not even ack- 
nowledged. The applicant is left wondering whether his effort arrived; 
he does not know if it was considered or if the post has been filled. This 
is sheer bad manners, as well as being bad business, and it should never 
happen. Please let our leaders demand that all applications for posts 
should be promptly acknowledged. 

R., M. Lyte, Herefordshire County Library. 
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“ Work with young people” 


In defending the Registration syllabus (Assistant Librarian, July} against 
some of the criticisms >xreviously directed at it, Mr. Bakewell claims that no 
useful purpose would bz served by introducing a compulsory section on work 
with young people. It is hard to believe chat his remarks are based on any 
personal experience. A children’s librarian shculd be able to perform many if 
not all of the functions of a teacher, and Mr. Bakewell surely does not suggest 
that the two or three years spent in training a teacher are completely wasted. 
Even if one believes that nothing can be usefully taught through the Registration 
course about story hour technique, simplified book arrangement, assistance with 
school projects, and so forth, it is surely undeniable that the good children’s 
librarian must have a more than superficial knowledge of chiidren’s literature, 
including contemporary writings as well as the “classics.” This knowledge 
certainly has nothing to do with “ the knack cf dealing with children,” and could 
very well be acquired br studying for an examination. 

It is true, of course, that some librariars are never in contact with children, 
just as some never classizy and some never apply their knowledge of bibliography. 
But the potential value of the werk done in junior departments and school 
libraries is surely great enough to receive specific and regular attention at both 
First Professional and Registration levels. Until this is done, many libraries - 
will continue to neglec: or mismanage a service which deserves the strongest 
possible support. 

A. K. D, CAMEBELL, Cumberland County Libraries. 


The Conference in retrospect 


Viewing the A.A.L. Conference in retrospect, I wonder whether it is not 
time that a different method of organisatton were used. To a certain extent 
you gain new ideas, and jt is interesting to hear some fresh viewpoints. But 
so much that is said at a conference hes been heard before, and in some 
cases it is easy to foretell what will be said in a discussion group. I had the 
impression that the leeders of the groups felt that way too, or else, like some 
of us who attended, taey were weary of discussing ideals which are put into 
practice so seldom in this country. Could there be more leaders and a variety 
of discussions, so that people could choose those they wished to attend and not 
be with the same group all the time? These are only vague suggestions and 
may be impractical, bit it does seem to me that the conference is in danger 
of getting into a rut, something which shauld be avoided if possible—it occurs 
all too frequently in local government! 


BARBARA J. CoLrIns, Portsmouth Public Libraries. 


University Assistants and the A.A.L. 


I am interested by our President’s regret that few assistant librarians 
in special and university libraries belong to the A.A.L., and by Mr. 
Carter’s expectation that those who do would not like the A.A.L. to 
become a trade union (The Assistant Librarian, v, 52, 1959, p. 140 


and p. 145). Some regard the A.A.L. as an association for assistants - | 


in public libraries, and I have beard it suggested that assistant 
librarians in a university library would have no justification for request- 
ing time off to attend an A.A.L. conference “ because it is not our sec- 
tion.” Some regard the A.A.L. as a society for immature librarians who 
have not grown enough for the L.A. and other sections. Personally, I 
like the vigorous Ciscussion of A.A.L. conferences and would gladly 
attend one at whick public library topics were not dominant. I should 
welcome the formation of a public libraries section to provide meetings 
about public librar.anship, so that tne branches of the L.A. and the 
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A.A.L, might provide for topics common to libraries of all kinds. Perhaps 
we should then have more than the present sporadic meetings to discuss, 
for example, cataloguing and architecture, which are welcome at section 
conferences, but do not logically belong to any section and would be 
better if open to members of all sections. Let there be a public libraries 
section and then let the L.A. branches and the A.A.L. arrange meetings 
to discuss problems common to all kinds of libraries, and see then if the 
A.A.L. will be regarded as for all assistant librarians. 

Mr. Carter’s expectation amazes me and I wonder what are his 
reasons. I should suppose that assistants in university and special libraries 
would benefit most from a union for librarians, for they have no NALGO 
to look after them. I want librarianship to be organised like a profes- 
sion with free movement between libraries of different kinds. A union 
for librarians is likely to further this; a uniting of public librarians with 
other local government officers is likely to hinder it. Librarianship is 
not now organised as one profession in which one can make a career, 
with service in other libraries recognised on appointment to a post, and 
with one superannuation system. Instead, movement from one kind of 
library to another often involves falling to the minimum of the salary 
scale (or the age 25 position) and forfeiture of the previous employer’s 
superannuation contributions (while participation in superannuation 
schemes devised for other professions produces even worse consequences 
than this). Apparently, only one group of librarians enjoy conditions 
like those of other professions, and then only as long as they remain 
civil servants. Compare the conditions of librarians who are not civil 
servants with, for example, teachers, who may work in schools of many 
kinds, yet, whether they stay in one school or move about, retain super- 
annuation benefits and are entitled to a salary according to their qualifi- 
cations, to the number of years spent in study and on National Service, 
and to their length of experience in any kind of school. They have a 
strong union without employers as members. 

Davin W. Hops, Reading University Library. 


Ministandards 
by T. Brimelow, Manchester College of Science and Technology 


Although the Library Association and the Smaller Libraries Group have 
produced standards of service, it has been felt that a large number of 
libraries are still being neglected. Within the near future a Smallest 
Libraries Group will undoubtedly be formed, but it follows from the oft 
quoted Parkinson’s Law that there will still be some libraries who have 
no group to belong to. For these a tentative organisation (MINIGROUP) 
has been set up and standards formulated for the guidance of the profes- 
sion. These are set out in draft form. 

POPULATION: The 7th Law of Library Science states that every 
library must serve somebody. MINIGROUP has no desire to trespass on 
the preserves of the potential Smallest Libraries Group or to stifle the 
formation of a Micro-libraries Group. The population served, therefore, 
must not be more than 100 and certainly not less than 10. The rateable 
value of such a community will probably be low, being confined to certain 
highland crofts, parts of Wiltshire, Cumberland and Salford: neverthe- 
less, the following standards will help to overcome this slight difficulty. 

Books: Some previous standards have discussed book provision in 
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terms of the number per head. When working at such low levels as 
MINIGROUP it is wiser to reverse this procedure and talk about the 
number of heads per book. Thus we can speak of a maximum number 
of reads per book; we are now discussing maximum standards, These 
are more comforting. For instance, assume that our population is 79 and 
we have two books in our library. In the macro-system we would have 
0.02531 books per head, which is atrocicus. Muinistandards show a much 
better figure of 39.5 heads per book. In order to keep this figure as 
comforting as possible it should always contain two digits, that is not 
less than 10, 

STAFF: This problem in MiniGrotp is simplified by the preceding 
standard. Our largest community contains 100 heads and our lowest 
book figure is 10 heads per book. The largest number of oooks in any 
library will not, therefore, exceed 10. Any increase in this figure will 
automatically reduce the total number cf books. These can be adminis- 
tered by one person who can spend most of his (or her) time “ getting 
to know the stock.” The type of person required will not need a high 
standard of intelligence and the post will provide profitable employment 
for the community idiot. It will be noticed that the smaller the com- 
munity the higher is the numerical provision of staff, which will often 
be better than in many special libraries. The ratio of staff to population 
will never be less than 1: 100. 


EXPENDITURE: This is the rock or which most standards founder. 
MINIGROUP has solved the problem by applying the book standard prin- 
ciple. An example will make this clear. Assume that in our hypothetical 
community of 79 heads we have a really bad year; the annual expenditure 
soars disastrously to 10s., perhaps the Librarian needs a new begging 
bowl (minimum diameter 12in.). Using macro-standards the expenditure 
is 1.4845d., a shocking figure. Reckoning in heads per shilling we 
have 42 = 7.9. This is not a good figure, but we stipulated a bad year 
It will be seen however, that if expenditure (the figure below the line) is 
reduced, the resultant will show an increase probably into double figures. 
` The expenditure should, therefore, be small. If our library authority 
spent nothing on its service the expenditure figure would be given by 
%° which is ridiculous in this context. 

These ideas were put forward for discussion by Mintcroup at the 
January, 1960, Commune. They are to thet extent liable to considerable 
development, ‘and it will no doubt be proved conclusively, where this 
draft only hints, that the smaller public library can show that it provides 
a better service than most of its Bigger Brothers. 


The Logical Conclusion? 


A colleague has informed us that his son has recent! y been involved in 
the toils of examinations (school, not L.A.!). “Dad,” he is reported to have 
remarked, “why should we have to remember things at school? If we had 
bigger and better libraries, we could go and look things up and needn’t 
remember a thing!” 


Film Review : “ Reading to Learn ”—August “ Assistant.” 


Please note: The sentence reading, “The sound track, which is optional . Ti 
should read “The sound track, which is optical .. ” The sound track is, 
of course, an integral part of the film—Ed. 
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Autumn Leaves 


With something of a shock we realise that these words will preface the 
October issue of the Assistant Librarian. Summer has come and gone. 
The intangible delights of our exotic fortnight at Cleethorpes merge 
unnoticed into the more distant past, and we arrive at our desks, counters, 
shelves and vertical files ready for the winter months. Not that we have 
all had four months’ holiday, but summer with its light nights, sunshine 
(for once) and depleted staffs is a time for ticking over, for keeping the 
place running. Autumn brings the darker evenings, the renewed challenge 
of other media of indoor entertainments, the new academic year, and 
the chief librarian’s latest schemes. 

Outside our own “ little niches ” the great big library world begins 
to turn again. Before the summer lull we had the Roberts Report and 
a lot of activity over salaries, and these two important matters will be 
before us again. (Incidentally have you tackled your M.P. about the 
Roberts Report?). Branch and Section reorganisation is also still sub 
M and who knows, somebody may even decide something about “ the 
syllabus.” 

Institutional Membership is likely to be in the news again. The 
June issue of Liaison featured an attempt by Rotherham to change the 
system for electing institutional members. The L.A., it reported, had 
protested against the Town Clerk of Rotherham’s letter which suggested 
to his colleagues in Boroughs and Counties that the signatures of library 
staff should be sought in support of their proposal. The L.A. will be 
considering the problem again in October and is already informed of 
the A.A.L.’s opinion. This was crystalised in May after some to-ing and 
fro-ing between divisions and Council. Unanimous agreement was not 
reached, but the majority opinion, following a memorandum prepared 
by Miss E. J. Willson and Mr. A. C. Jones was that we should “ confine 
attendance at and voting on the business of the A.G.M. to members who 
have passed (or obtained exemption from) the First Professional Exam- 
ination.” A more extreme position was that of the Sussex motion, 
favoured by two other divisions, which proposed an amendment to the 
bye-laws and Charter “to limit membership to persons engaged in library 
work.” 

One virtue of the majority opinion is that it keeps open the door to 
the participation of institutional members and keeps alive the idea of 
the Charter that the Library Association should “unite all persons 
engaged or interested in library work.” Another advantage is that by 
excluding both institutional members and unqualified assistants from the 
A.G.M., it makes it an expression of professional opinion untrammelled 
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by employers or by sheer weight of unqualified numbers, Whether or 
not it will in fact prove feasible to keep instiutional members within the 
. Association, but without a vote, is a mazter to which serious thought will 
no doubt be given. 

It is, however, asundantly clear that the A.A.L. is opposed to any 
change which would tend to confirm or 2xtend the powers of institutional 
members. While not wishing to alienate the institutional membership, 
nor indeed to antagcnise any non-librarian interested in library work, 
the A.A.L. sees clearl7 that the emergenze of a body capable of speaking 
for the professional librarian is long overdue, and that the Library Asso- 
ciation is the obvious organisation to provide it. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The address of the Hen. Secretary: of the A.A.L., Mr. J. H. Jones, is now: 
County Library, Count, Hall, Hertford. 


A. A. L. Events. 


October 16th—18th—Yorkshire Division Week-End School at Grantley Hall, 
near Ripon. ‘ Fresh minds at work.” 


October 18th—G.L-D. One Day Revision School. (Details from R. H. 
Millward, F.L.A., Brarch Library, Brigstozk Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
and also appear in the London Librarian). 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are icvited for the following Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 1960:— 


Hon. Secretary, Hcn, Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 


Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under thirty 
years of age on Ist Jamuary, .1960. 


A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “ under-thirty” 
candidate this should be stated specifically, together with the age of the 
nominee as at Ist January, 1960. 


Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigred by the nominee. and reach me not later than 15th 
October, 1959. ; 
Joun H. Jones, Honorary Secretary, 

County Library, County Hall, Hertford. 
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TOWARDS A UNITED PROFESSION 
by D. W. Riley 


John Rylands Library 


Whether we work as information officers or cataloguers, theatre managers 
or bibliographers, we are all librarians, and: yet it is generally agreed that 
the Library Association has signally failed in its object. of providing a 
meeting ground, a professional organisation for all of us. The number 
of librarians in this country make up a comparatively small body when 
we consider the numbers in other professions, and it is to be regretted 
that there is an increasing tendency to form splinter organisations, Would 
it be possible for the L.A., by structural reorganisation, to achieve some 
sort of design which would induce a sense of unity? 

The Library Association is often spoken of as the association of 
the rate-supported libraries, and there are times in its history when it 
appears to be dominated by the employers of municipal librarians and 
not by librarians themselves. A reform of institutional membership is a 
live topic at the moment, and something may yet be done in this direc- 
tion, But it is the failure of such sections as the University and Research 
to command the whole-hearted confidence of the members for whom 
they are designed, that should be worrying the Library Association. In 
May, 1956, in a paper presented to the North Western Branch meeting 
at Heywood, Mr. T. S. Broadhurst stated that university librarians no 
longer seriously considered the claims of the University and Research 
Section, but were undivided in their attention to SCONUL. Nothing has 
occurred since then to alter that position, and the formation of a Munici- 
pal Libraries Section cannot of itself breathe new life into other bodies. 

This Standing Conference of National and University Libraries is 
not as well-known as it ought to be outside its own sphere of influence. 
The reasons for its formation were set out in a circular sent to 27 selected 
libraries. “It has been widely felt that there would be a useful place in 
the organisation of British libraries for an independent body which could 
concern itself with the work and interests of the large national and 
university libraries and could speak for them to the outside world... ; 
an independent body such as is suggested could, it is thought, do useful 
work in two directions. Firstly it could provide opportunities for the 
discussion of matters of particular concern to large learned libraries by 
those responsible for their administration, rather as does the Association 
of Research Libraries in the U.S.A. Secondly, it could represent their 
views to outside bodies more accurately, and with more weight than the 
Library Association can at present” (1). 

Membership of SCONUL is by invitation and each Library is nor- 
mally represented by its principal officer, The central libraries of all the 
universities in the British Isles are repreesnted. with certain of the libraries 
of university schools and colleges, the B.M., the Science Museum, the 
B.M. (Nat. Hist.), the N.C.L., the National Libraries of Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, the Victoria and Albert and the John Rylands Library. 
SCONUL, after 9 years, is now well established and has done much use- 
ful work, including the promotion of the English equivalent of Bishop’s 
S.T.C. list by Mr. D. Ramage, a survey of the regulations relating to the 
availability of theses, and the organisation of several courses on biblio- 
graphy and binding. Nevertheless SCONUL is primarily a business meet- 
ing where matters of policy can be discussed. 
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It is interesting to compare SCONUL with such a body as the Classi- 
fication Research Group. This is an informal gathering of enthusiastic 
specialists devoted to the perfection of their ideals. The scheme used by 
the British Catalogue of Music is one result of their work. Here again 
we have an organisation with invited membership and pursuing well 
defined objects. 

The present structure of the Librery Association is far too rigid, 
for it tends to split the profession into practically watertight compart- 
ments. How many public librarians attend University and Research 
meetings (or even of Reference and Special unless they work in a tech- 
nical library)?. And yet they would learn much by meeting their col- 
leagues and trying to understand their problems. Unfortunately univer- 
sity librarians not infrequently present a faintly disguised superiority, a 
“holier than thou” attitude which otaer librarians may not find too 
inviting. ' 

The Library Asscciation instead of favouring the increased prolifera- 
tion of sections, might consider the possibility of clarifying the purposes 
of the branches and the sections. At zhe present time both organise a 
kind of meeting, the character of which inevitably overlaps. Would it 
not be more sensible if the branches were solely responsible for meetings 
where speakers were engaged to address an audience? Instead of the 
present system of sections of the Library Association, groups could be 
formed to tackle specific problems. Some of these groups would no 
doubt be permanent and formal, others might be more informal gather- 
ings, and membership in most cases would be by invitation. Above all 
these groups would te primarily business meetings where matters can be 
discussed in detail by the few interestec librarians. 

In this reorganisation, each branch would organise meetings of inter- 
est to all librarians and rather more frequently than in the past, say ten 
a year. The speaker; for the branch meetings would generally be drawn 
from the members of the groups, giving accounts of the problems to be 
faced and the work already done, anc it should be emphasised that at 
each branch meeting there should normally be two speakers giving talks 
of interest to differeat sections of the profession in the hope that both 
sections will attend the meeting. Mr. D. J. Foskett’s paper (2) to the 
N.W. Reference anc Special Group and the valuable discussion which 
followed is an example of the sort of meeting I have in mind. It is, 
incidentally, also an example of the sort of meeting which tends to get 
lost in the present structure; the lecture should have been delivered to a 
much larger and more representative audience, 

There are, of ccurse, objections to this scheme, Any great upheaval 
is difficult to accomplish and librariars are conservative in their habits. 
Some people may notice and deplore a decrease in democratic rights. 
The position of the A.A.L. would not be affected; after all no-one would 
seriously consider destroying something so near to perfection. At any 
rate as a solution, a beit only in embrvo, of a problem which the forma- 
tion of a Municipal Libraries Section would only aggravate, these ideas 
may be worthy of consideration. 


References. 


(G) K. W. Humphrey:: “ The Standing Conference of National and University 
Libraries.” Libri vol. 7. pp. 41-44. 1956, 


(2) D. J. Foskett: L-brary classification and the field of knowledge. London, 
1958. 
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Some Dutch and German Libraries 
(Visited by seventeen students during a study tour, Spring, 1959) 


by E. F. Browning 


Lecturer-in-charge, Ealing School of Librarianship 


Our first stop was at Amsterdam, where the party visited the Central 
Public Library and three branch libraries. The Director of the City 
Libraries, Mr. van Riemsdijk, called for us on our first morning and 
walked with us to the Central Library. This gave us an opportunity to 
see some of the more central streets of Amsterdam, Innumerable canals 
were crossed and boats were seen plying along even the smallest. Owing 
to Amsterdam’s housing shortage many houseboats are lined up in the 
quieter canals. 

The central library is an adapted building situated on the Keizers- 
gracht. It was originally a rich merchant’s house (built about 1740), but 
has been transformed into a pleasant reference and special library. with 
open access. The lending library still has closed access and the public 
have to call for their books in front of a long wooden counter. _ 

The entrance hall is spacious with a constantly changing series of 
exhibitions. While we were there paintings by art students were on 
display. The Director received us in his very modern office—strictly 
contemporary furniture, functional and decorative lighting; curtains with 
modern designs and an enormous rubber plant. (This was one of the 
features of all their libraries). The Director gave us an introductory 
explanation of Amsterdam’s population problems and growth; the need 
for new branch libraries and the strong social barriers between some parts 
of the town and others. Apparently people living on one island cannot 
visit the neighbouring island without fights taking place! This must 
obviously cause great problems with the siting of branch libraries! 

Owing to Amsterdam’s historic growth, the university is a City 
University, it is supported by the municipality, not by the State. The 
central library therefore has a special economics department which also 
acts as a faculty library for the university. There is nothing comparable 
to this in England. 

After being entertained for lunch in a strikingly situated restaurant 
overlooking one of the main canals, we went in the afternoon to the 
library of the Royal Dutch Shell Petroleum Company. This has a very ‘ 
large special library covering all aspects of technology, science and related 
social sciences. Despite the “Petroleum” in the title, the subject field 
covered is extremely wide. The Director received us in the Board room 
(very handsome and opulent), coffee, cakes and cigarettes and cigars were 
handed round, and we were then given a useful introduction to the. 
library’s services to the company. Editing, abstracting, compilation of 
bibliographies form a very large portion of their activities. There is no 
shortage of money as the company is very wealthy. ‘The library takes 
many current technical journals, abstracting journals and bibliographical 
reference tools. The stock is 25,000. One of the features of Dutch 
libraries seems to be the Jack of a uniform: systematic classification. The 
Universal Decimal Classification is known in special libraries and used 
for compiling abstracts and certain classified catalogues, but the usual 
arrangement on the shelves is by broad headings sub-divided by local 
divisions. oo E 
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_ Next day we spent some time trying io find the University library 
which has a very mcdest exterior. The building is old, the stock 14 
million books. A site is available next door, and a new library is to be 
built when money permits (in 5 or 10 years’ time). 

The university litrary, being a municipal responsibility, is open to 
the general public, bu- this service is not widely known or welcomed by 
the library staff. The library is used mainly by students, university staff 
and teachers. Books are lent, but the only key to the stock is a very 
cumbersome “systemetic catalogue.” This is quite alien to British eyes 
and consists of very broad subject headings which are given a key letter 
or letters. The letters, which appear on the outside of the cabinet 
drawers, do not follow on in alphabetic sequence. The drawers are given 
a running number and the only way to fiad a subject is to look in a typed 
, subject index. Against the required subject is given the necessary drawer 
numbers. As a drawer becomes full of cerds it is necessary to correct 
the subject index to the new drawer number. An unnecessarily compli- 
cated affair altogether. Borrowers are required to pay approximately 
2d. per book borrowed. 

In the afternoon we were taken by coach to three of Amsterdam’s 
most modern branch | braries. The libraries were closed in the afternoon 
(a common practice) and so we were able to have a good look round. 
The libraries were del_ghtful in decoration, furniture and design. Plenty 
of space was available for the public to move about. The books on the 
shelves were new and covered in plastic, which preserved their cheerful 
appearance. We should have been thoroughly ashamed of our familiar 
British public libraries. except that (a) there were very few books on the 
shelves; (b) only 5 per cent. of Amsterdam’s population use their libraries 
compared with about 27 per cent. in England; (c) the book fund for the 
city was low. Obviously we were seemg the best—others might have 
been very poor—or eren non-existent. 

From Amsterdam we travelled to Kolm. Herr Doktor Pflugt, a 
university librarian, met us at Köln station and showed us to the univer- 
sity library; a fairly naw university, but with a stock of 1,100,000 books. 
The building was also fairly new. Inside we saw the Central Union 
Catalogue for North Rhine Westphalia as well as the university library. 
Students have to buy a borrowing form from an automatic machine (cost 
about 2d.) and fill it upin order to obtain the book they want. Reading 
rooms, with quick refzrence books and selected periodicals, are available 
free of charge. 

A coach awaited us and took us to three of Kölns new branch 
libraries. These were bigger than their Amsterdam counterparts with 
bigger and more vard stocks. ` One tranch had a separate children’s 
library upstairs, and fhis was very pleasantly though formally arranged. 
A separate section of it was kept for children aged 14—16 years. This is 
a fairly common feature of German public libraries. Adults pay 2d. for 
each book they borrow, children and students nothing and, curiously, 
pensioners and the unzmployed can also borrow free if they like to claim 
this privilege when they join. I don’t know what happens if one sud- 
denly loses one’s job! 

It was interesting to see so many ald English favourites in German 
translation. Nevil Shute seems to be read everywhere. Thor Heyerdahl’s 
Kon Tiki expedition was also very popular. 

The German public libraries provide printed catalogues of their 
stock, done by large 2roup, e.g. Fiction and Romance; Technology and 
Hobbies; Literature. These cost about Is. 3d, each, oe xs 
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This completed our Saturday tour. By now most of us were exhausted 
and a breathing space seemed very desirable. An avalanche of facts, 
visual impressions and tired feet wear out the strongest! Sunday brought 
a later breakfast and a chance to recuperate. Each student seemed to 
want to explore something different—some went down the Rhine on a 
steamer—others visited German friends—some went to Bonn to see the 
new Federal Parliament House—others walked and climbed the Draken- 
fels, I went to the opera in the evening and saw Offenbach’s “ La Belle 
Hélène ” in German. 

Next day off to Diissefdorf to see the special library of the Iron and 
Steel Federation. This is a very large special library with a stock of 
60,000 books, a complete set of German patents, many illustrations. Their 
cataloguing was more international than most and based on the Universal 
Decimal Classification. Much abstracting, editing and compilation of 
bibliographies is done here. The Federation has about 8,000 personal 
and corporate members and exists solely for their benefit. After this we 
went to see the new Diisseldorf Central Library. Situated on the main 
shopping street, it has a commanding presence—with a magnificent piece 
of modern sculpture adorning its wall. Owing to heavy land values it 
has to be a tall, not a wide building. Within this limitation the design 
and planning is excellent. There are separate departments for the blind, 
a music library, a children’s library, a reference and reading room (only 
2,000 reference books!) and a very handsome lending library on the 
ground floor. This was about the best stocked public lending library I 
saw on my travels. l 

A final chance to sightsee, shop and a last cultural visit or two. A 
select few of us went to see the enormous Museum of Modern Art which 
houses an excellent collection of moderns and also a pretty good repre- 
sentative collection of other periods. It has also a magnificent art library: 
60,000 books, hundreds of bound periodicals and a fabulous collection 
of original prints and etchings from all European countries. One enor- 
mous room is given over to these alone; they have no idea how many 
they have! 

In conclusion—a thoroughly worth-while expedition. The students 
saw much that they could not possibly have seen in England. Many very 
worth-while personal contacts were made. The trip was particularly 
valuable to our overseas students as they had no previous experience of 
the continent of Europe. The success of our visit was undoubtedly due 
to the excellent arrangements, co-operation and goodwill of our hosts 
and colleagues. . 

About the same time as Mr, Browning and Co. were savouring the 
delights of the continent, a party of students under Messrs. J. C. Harrison 
and F. Hogg, of the Manchester School of Librarianship, were examining 
some Irish libraries. An account of their expedition will follow in the 
November “ Assistant.” .—Ep, 
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What of Tomorrow ? 
by H. P Stark, Willesden Public Libraries 


Lack of prospects is often given as the main reason for our profession 
losing so many of its best young members. 

There are, however, other reasons, one of the most common being 
inadequate, or more often than not, non-existent intraining of junior 
assistants. Library school education, whether full or part-time, does not 
obviate the need for intraining. Library school training fulfils a very 
necessary and essential purpose by adding to a librarian’s professional 
knowledge and broadening his professicnal outlook: frequently it injects 
many of to-day’s young librarians with their first feelings of professional 
enthusiasm and pride. 

But the greatest influence upon a young librarian is undoubtedly 
that wrought by his particular library system and his immediately senior 
staff: and it is upon the often too narrow shoulders of these senior staff 
that the duty of training falls. 

That many librarians lack the ability to inspire, or even to take a 
professional interest in their junior staff can only be put down to one 
reason. They are not professional men. They are men who work in 
libraries and merely go through the motions of being librarians. They 
succeed only in impacting a false impression of librarianship to both the 
general public and t> their staffs. The effect is twofold. The general 
public subconsciously rates librarianship as “a nice ineffective, unim- 
portant sort of business,” and the junior leves for more lucrative employ- 
ment! 
What a wonderzul scapegoat, “lack of prospects” is! When a 
junior hands in his notice how many senior librarians ask themselves 
where the reason really lies? How many have considered that a junior’s 
prospects are open to inspection and consideration prior to the com- 
mencement of employment; whereas the dull routine nature of most 
juniors’ work, coupl2d with the studied disinterest of so many senior 
staff is not? J acknowledge, and am thankful, that there are librarians 
responsible for junioz staff who do take a lively interest in their profes- 
sional well-being. J only wish there were more. 

Excuses for not training staff, a.though manifold, can never be 
adequate. Shortage of time due to lack of staff is one frequently used, 
whilst another is the accepted quick turnover of staff. It is argued that 
it is uneconomic to train staff guaranteed (by dint of previous experience!) 
ta leave within twelve months. This is a most deplorable excuse, lacking 
as it does, all vestig= of reason. It is defeatist to assume that juniors 
will leave within twelve months. Such an assumption, .when accom- 
panied by an absoluce neglect of interest in their training, assures and 
accelerates their departure. l 

There is no acceptable excuse for overlooking staff training. The 
unhappy truth is that many senior librarians are failing badly in this 
important part of their work. The reason for this is that there is in too 
many cases a basic leck of interest in librarianship, and a lack of concern 
for other people. Such a librarian is a sham, destined to bring harm 
to the potentially good name of his profession. I believe that improved 
prospects can only follow increased efficiency and public recognition of 
our professional value, which in turn are largely dependent upon the 
adequate training of junior staff. 
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The Long, Long Trail 
by Julie Barnard and Roderick Cave 


British Iron and Steel Research Association 


. In the middle of January we were asked by a member of our research 


staff to obtain a paper which he had seen mentioned in Psychological 
Abstracts, August, 1958. The source was given as Cah, Pédag. A 
search in the World List, BUCOP and LULOP, failed to reveal any 
British library holding the journal. 


. Application was therefore made to the Information department of a 


special library organisation for any help they could give in locating 
it. 


. On 14th February they replied that they had been unable to trace a 


copy of the journal in Britain, and had therefore applied to the 
French Embassy. They in turn found a location for Cahiers Péda- 
gogiques. This location checked all the issues of this journal for the 
relevant year without being able to trace the reference, so all con- 
cerned assumed that our reference must be incorrect. 


. After checking that there had not been an error in copying out the 


reference from Psychological Abstracts, we wrote to the Information 
Officer of l’Institut de Recherches de la Sidérurgie, our sister organ- 
isation in France, asking if she could give any help in tracing the 


paper, 


. A reply was received from IRSID giving the journal as Cahiers 


Pédagogiques Belges and reiterating the year, volume, and page 
references that we had obtained for Cah. Pédag., and giving in addi- 
tion the address (in Liége, Belgium) of the publisher. 


. A second application was made to the special library organisation on 


10th March giving the reference cited by IRSID. 


. The following day they "phoned to say that they had already dealt 


with this query and referred us to the correspondence of 14th 
February. 


Having unearthed all the relevant correspondence we rang one of 
the larger London reference libraries, to enquire if Cahiers Pédago- 
giques and Cahiers Pédagogiques Belges were in fact two different 
journals. One department was unable to help and directed us to a 
second. The line went dead. 


. We telephoned this Reference library a second time, and were in- 


formed that the line to the department we required was engaged. 
After waiting several minutes we rang off. _ 


In the meantime the List of journals regularly covered by Psycho- 
logical Abstracts was checked, and a different journal with the title 
Cahiers de Pédagogie de l'Université de Liége abbreviated to Cah. 
Pédag. U. Liége was given. There was no entry for Cahiers Pédago- 
giques, Cahiers Pédagogiques Belge, nor for anything else abbrevi- 
ated to Cah. Pédag. 


We ’phoned the organisation we had tried originally to enquire if 
Cahiers Pédagogiques and Cahiers Pédagogiques Belges and Cahiers 
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de Pédagogie de l'Université de Liège were the same journal, and if 
not, which journal they had checked fer the reference. While wait- 
ing for the reply our lines were crossed, and we found ourselves. 
talking to Harvey Nichols! 


12. We ‘phoned the Information Department again and were given a list 
of French and Belgian periodicals ccmmencing Cahiers... , includ- 
ing Cahiers Pédagogiques, but there was no trace of the second and 
third titles. - They were unable: to say which had been checked. _ 


13. We wrote to the publisher .. . 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
C THE TEENAGER 


A Conference Report 
by Sheila Bannister and Raymond Smith 
Lindsey and Holland County Library 


. The sun shines on the nghteous—and how righteous were those librarians, . 

members of the East Midlands Division of the A.A.L., who gathered at 
Skegness on the 9th May to discuss “ The Public Library and the teen- 
ager.’ 

The problem ‘of the teenager who crifts away from radne is one 
which has exercised librarians for some years, and although no positive 
conclusions were reached, nor any brilliant solutions propounded, it was 
felt that the Conferenze had dealt with a theme which was worthy of 
discussion, and the coaferers were newlv-irspired to try fresh ideas. 

The choice of speakers was a particu_arly fortunate one. Dr. J. Fish, 
a child psychologist for Derbyshire County Council, approached the 
subject from the Psycnological angle—and emphasised the danger of 
reading too much as well as too little. Miss A. Phillipa Pearce, this - 
year’s winner of the Library Associatior’s Carnegie Medal, spoke from 
the. point of view of tne author. Mr. David Houldridge, the Librarian 
„of the Medway College of Technology, talked as a librarian and des- 

cribed his experiences—-some of them unexpectedly hair-raising—with- 
young people in the Toronto Public Litrary. 

The last speaker, Irs. E. Blake, an American librarian from Queens 
Borough Public Library, at’ present working with the London County 
Council in school libraries, tackled the subject, “ Reading can be fun,” 
and described some of her work with “reluctant readers,” a term gener- 

ally acclaimed. as preferable to the more customary “ backward reader.” 
Although each of the sessions dealt with the problem from a different 
angle, the subject matter was cleverly incerwoven in a way which could 
hardly have been anticipated even in the most optimistic committee 
member’s mind. From the four lectures and the discussions which fol- 
lowed, it was clear tha: close co-operation between parents, teachers and 
librarians is desirable. Many felt that by such co-operation and by the 
realisation of the importance of “ good reading,” many: librarians’ pro- 
blems might be solved in years to come. The librarians present. were, 
like most librarians, reluctant or unable to agree upon the question of 
censorship, both literary and moral, for teen-age reading. It was gener- 
ally agreed’ that a the good and the bad can be recognised and 
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accepted or rejected accordingly, there is a mass of mediocre literature 
which causes the real problem in book selection. 

The importance of individual encouragement and personal attention 
was emphasised and examples of good results produced by such treat- 
ment were cited. It was felt that on the whole English librarians are too 
bogged down by routine details of administration. to be able to spend 
enough time on encouraging reluctant teen-age readers. Extension work 
was supported so long as it is a stimulus to reading. 

Other features of the Conference which added to its interest, were a 
film strip of the Queens Borough Public Library and its services, a tape 
recording of a radio programme in which American teen-agers critically 
discussed a novel with its author, and an exhibition of recreational teen- 
age reading. 

Some conclusions were reached and many useful ideas were aired. 
The basic importance and value of reading were not in doubt, although 
some members were inclined to deal summarily with those readers who 
were beyond recall. While we may have to accept the fact that there 
are some teen-agers who wil] never, whatever the inducements, use a 
Public Library at all, there is a percentage who, with the right encourage- 
ment, will become confirmed public library users of the future. 

The training and provision of qualified children’s librarians has been 
much neglected in the past. In the Roberts’ Report, they have been 
coupled with reference librarians and on these two pegs may hang the 
future of librarianship. In airing this theme at conference level, 
E.M.D.A.A.L. has set a worth-while example—who will follow? 


% x * »# ® 
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LIBRARIANS AND THE NATIONAL 
LENDING WAREHOUSE 


by A. C. Jones 
Deputy Librarian, Brentford and Chiswick 


Lets not be beastly te Dr. Urquhart. His point, as I understand it, is 
not, as stated in the August issue of the Assistant Librarian, that “ our 
qualifications are unnecessary for the practising of librarianship in a 
scientific library ”, (1) but rather that, since no librarianship is to be 
practised in the National Lending Library, there can therefore be no 
point in employing qualified librarians. 

Dr. Urquhart is perhaps unfortunate in that his pronouncement at 
the January meeting of the University and Research Section which has 
most put librarians’ backs up has never teen published. We are depen- 
dent upon the reports of those who were present. D. J. Foskett, for 
example, (2) says tha: “Dr. D. J. Urquhart delivered a forthright 
denunciation of any quelifications for librarians (in the National Lending 
Library), whose job he zompared to that of a clerk in a large mail order 
store.” If this is indeed the case, then we must surely agree that this is 
no work for chartered Lbrarians. It is the sert of work we have in mind 
for non-professionals wienever we dream about “ division of staff.” 

That being so we must move to diferent ground in our running 
fight with Dr. Urquhart. Why does he call his clerks “librarians ”? 
(Does he?). Is his conc2ption of the service which will be available from 
the National Lending Library really so circumscribed as the above report 
seems to suggest? For-unately there is no shortage of published state- 
ments on the proposed functions of the librery, and with these in mind 
we can perhaps examine the position more coolly. 

We know (3) that the stock of the library will consist largely of 
serial publications; we Encw that within rts field the library aims to be 
comprehensive; we know that the stock records are to be kept to a 
minimum; we know that photocopying and microfilming will play a large _ 
part in its services; and of course we appreciate the absurdity of collect- 
ing information in Russicn and Chinese if the staff cannot identify it when 
required. If we are homest, we will see in all this strong arguments in 
favour of scientifically and linguistically g-fted assistants. and very little 
indication of the need for librarians. The “know-how” acquired by 
librarians is at a premium when the stock does not consist largely of 
serials; when coverage is not comprehensive end selection must be prac- 
tised; when stock recordz proliferate as the most effective means of con- 
trolling and exploiting am extensive book stack, 

But we also know that one of the functions of the National Lending 
Library will be to help tke bibliographical organizations to discover what 
exists (4); that one of the chief problems elready under consideration is 
its relationship with other libraries and otser inter-lending schemes (5). 
We do not know what indexes or other aids will be produced, nor how 
much assistance will be available to the subject enquirer. 

It is the possibility that such jobs as these will be undertaken by 
` non-librarians, that gives ground for profcund uneasiness. Worse still, 

the possibility that, throigh the failure te employ qualified librarians, 
such services may not be available at all. 
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Let us be very careful to avoid muddled thinking on this important 
matter. We can appreciate Dr. Urquhart’s insistence on the importance 
to him of scientific and linguistic abilities in his staff. We can also 
understand that a large part of the work at the National Lending Library 
will consist of fetching and carrying which we would not wish to be 
performed by qualified librarians. But we also believe that there must 
remain a considerable volume of work in such an organization which 
needs to be performed by professional staff. If there is, then we must 
fight for the appointment of such staff. If there is not, then WHY NOT? 
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Correspondence 


The Thrice-Protected Book 


Camberwell comments 


We would not have been moved to comment on Mr. Thornton’s article 
on “ The Thrice-Protected Book ” but for the fact that he uses the state- 
ment that Camberwell is to spend £1,400 a year on plastic jackets as a 
text for his sermon on display. Doubtless other people will have some 
observations to make about the sermon. It is sufficient to remark that 
an active display of actual books in their covers is equally as effective as 
a dead display of empty jackets. 

Mr. Thornton sets out five advantages of the plastic jacket which 
he then attempts to belittle. The public has no such doubts. It welcomes 
plastic jackets for precisely the reasons that Mr. Thornton so reluctantly 
concedes. Furthermore, since the lettering on so many books fades 
relatively quickly, plastic jackets ensure that all books enjoy a fully 
economic literary life instead of standing on the shelves unread or being 
sent to binding before their psysical condition actually warrants it. The 
argument that the adoption of the plastic jacket means an acquiescence 
in the low standard of book production scarcely bears examination. 
Librarians whose pressure has been so successfully applied to book- 
binders and to publishers in respect of internal format are hardly likely 
to relax their pressure for more durable and presentable publishers’ 
cases. 

What we are really at pains to refute is Mr. Thornton’s implied 
criticism of Camberwell’s annual expenditure of £1,400 on plastic jackets. 
First, this sum has been allocated from the binding account and not from 
the books account. While not being complacent, an expenditure which 
exceeds £23,000 on books is something about which we have no need to 
be ashamed, and is sufficient answer to the charge that Camberwell is 
spending money on inessentials like plastic jackets at the cost of depleting 
its book fund. It also provides some indication of how many books we 
have plasticized for our money. The sum spent covers not only. the 
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jackets, but the necessary and tedious fitting of which the staff are now 
relieved, thus enabling them to occupy their time more usefully and 
economically. Finally the provision of plastic jackets together with the 
reinforcing of the joimts does undoubtedly prolong the life of the book 
and so reduces binding costs considerably. The fact that only to-day 
(August 14th) one firm of bookbinders has announced further increases 
in charges is sufficient comment. 


C. J, FELLOWS, Camberwell Public Libraries. 


A sense of propertion 


Mr. Thornton’s article will undoubtedly arouse a large response from 
the devotees of the plastic jacket. Without wishing to become involved 
in the controversy, there are, I feel, two points in the article which have 
far wider application and should not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

1. Mr. Thornton asks: “Is Cambe-well’s book-stock really so good 
that £1,400 could noi be spent on useful books?” This indicates a 
common illusion in the minds of the public and the less experienced 
members of our profession, that money not spent on one thing can just 
as easily be spent on another. This simply is not so. I imagine the lives 
of many librarians wold be easier, and their libraries much improved, if- 
they were allocated =n annual sum to spend in any proportion they 
wished. As it is, monsy allocated under specific heads must be spent on 
items within that group, and unfortunately it is usually easier to receive 
Committee approval for a new idea, say plastic jackets or even a gramo- 
phone record library, than to expand the book fund by more than a 
modest sum. 

Mr. Thorntom believes that “Libraries could, and should, 
influence the physical production of books far more.” We all like to 
think of the Public Library as a “ force,” but it is as well to keep a sense 
of proportion. In “The book world to-day,” edited by John Hampden 
(1957) on page 236, it is estimated that the Public Library portion of the 
book sales to the hom= market in 1955, was 7.5 per cent. (any reference 
to the commercial library binderies is, of course, irrelevant since we are 
their principal customer, and they are concerned mainly with rebound 
books). Although this figure of 7.5 per cent, may have increased, even . 
now it must still be small and unlikely to give very much weight to our 
demands. To suggest that we should bring pressure to bear by not 
buying sub-standard tooks does not help, for surely no professionally 
qualified librarian deliberately buys sub-standard products when some- 
thing better is availab.e;- when there is no alternative, it is our duty to 
provide the facts whatever the format. 

In conclusion, mey I leave Mr. TEornton with cne final point to 
ponder: Is the more expensive binding required for the Public Library, 
necessarily the one des-red by the home consumer? 


BRIAN C. SKILLING, Wimbledon Public Libraries. 


Historical perspective 

Mr. Thornton is wrorg. As he will discover when he investigates the 
make-up of a book, it s more than thrice protected. Five hundred years 
ago the first adventurous printers had not quite got round to the idea of 
protecting the book with a title page, and subsequently the half title 
page and fly-leaves weze added. 
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A hundred years ago publishers’ casings were added to these, and at 
the beginning of this century the (paper) jacket came into its own. Who 
are we to stop the second half of the 20th century from making its little 
contribution? 

The main objection raised against plastic covers is the trouble and 
cost of fitting them, but as Mr. Thornton considers that all jackets of 
merit should be filed, he is obviously not hard pressed for time. If you 
are going to keep the book and the jacket, surely it is the sensible thing 
to keep them together. And if Camberwell is to spend £1,400 on plastic 
covers, a rough estimate shows that they will be used to protect at least 
50,000 volumes, There should be a lot of “useful books” in that 
number. | 

As regards the final anecdote. Mr. Thornton has a waterproof skin, 
but when it rains..... 


J. P. E. Francis, Deputy County Librarian, Co. Antrim, 


A Fiction index 


I have been interested to read the letters in recent issues on Exploiting the 
fiction stock. So far none of your correspondents has mentioned the possibility 
of librarians compiling a classified index to their own collections. While work- 
ing with the Toronto P.L. it fell to my lot to do this at a new Branch Library. 
The index was arranged under subject headings, on catalogue cards, and was 
compiled with the aid of book jackets and bibliographical tools such as What 
shall I read next?, Fiction Index and Sequels. Annotations were included where 
necessary, and many books were entered under more than one heading. Tracings 
were added to the author cards in the main Fiction catalogue, for withdrawal 
purposes, and new additions to stock were indexed each week. 

The result proved very useful to both staff and readers, especially as a quick 
guide through the larger popular groups—e.g. war stories, historical novels, 
pioneer tales, novels of medical life and family series. Though it took a good 
deal of ei to compile, this index was more than justified by the continual use 
it received. 


D. L. HouLDRIDGE, Librarian, Medway College of Technology. 


Special Librarianship and specialisation 


May I, as one who has moved from a public to a special library, reply 
to some of the points raised in Mr, Dedman’s letter in your August issue? 
I have found that, contrary to what Mr. Dedman supposes, there is 
actually far more contact with one’s public in a special library than in a 
public library; and this 1 think is one of the added attractions of the 
work. When'I was working in public and county libraries, I found that 
our clientele was far too large for me to get to know more than a few 
of them as individuals. In a special library, on the other hand, one is 
dealing with a much smaller circle, from within one profession or one 
works, and one can thus get to know all their likes and dislikes, their 
particular lines of work and career prospects, and sometimes even their 
family histories! 

I think the real reason why there may be a drift of staff from public 
to special libraries, apart from the better hours, is that when working in 
a special library one is able to practise real librarianship. Working in a 
public library, I had the impression that I was becoming a “Jack of all 
trades and master of none,” in a sense. For, despite the heroic efforts 
of the Library Association, with their Final Examination paper in Biblio- 
graphy and Book Selection, the map of knowledge is far too large for 
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one man to carry in his head. On the other hand, it is quite feasible for 
a librarian specialising i in one subject to become an expert in that subject; 
and the gaining of expertness, first in one subject, then Gf one changes 
one’s job) in another, is in my opinion the most worthwhile form of 
librarianship. 

Derek J. Way, The Law Library, Birmingham Law Society. 


No niches 


I was most amused to read Mr. Dedman’s letter in August's Assistant, 
particularly by the phrase, “nice, quiet, secluded little niche.” I came 
to this job from a county library via a technical college and nowhere 
have I seen so few “little niches ” as in special libraries. (With special 
libraries I include technical college libraries). Some special libraries may 
be large enough for at least one person to hide himself away; many 
more are too small, in staff numbers, for this to be allowed. 

In many cases a special librarian cannot afford to pander to his 
hermit instinct. Upon his success as a librarian his standing in the com- 
pany depends and in many cases his salary increments are also governed 
by this success, 

People move into special libraries, not to get behind a desk and 
play the big administrator, but to do more for people. It is infinitely 
more satisfying to supply information when you know why it is wanted 
and to what use it will be put; even more so when you cam see an end 
product. 

One of the first instructions I was given by our Research Manager 
was to get into the laboratories, talk to those working in them, find out 
what they were doing, and what they needed. Where else, is this close 
working with the library clientele possible? 

No, Mr. Dedman, there are no “secluded little niches ” in special 
libraries; there is no divorcing one’s self from the clientele, and certainly 
no lack of work to be done. 

T. D. Witson, Nuclear Research Centre Library, C. A. Parsons and Co. 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Talking Points 


We recently heard from an ex-A.P.T.J. colleague who decided to leave 
the profession temporarily and acquire his qualifications while working 
away from librarianship. He writes, “... for three months now I have 
been driving a crawler tractor, and my wage has been somewhat in excess 
of that of my former chief. I am completely unskilled, but picking the 
job up as I go along...” Strangely enough, he still intends to return 
to the fold! 


“A public habit which is catching on and which we note with a 
great deal of pleasure is the increasing use of the catalogue,” says the 
Erith Annual Report. So many public librarians fall over themselves 
to prove that the public are unwilling, unable, or.afraid to use the cata- 
logue, that it is encouraging to hear of the opposite trend. Do we some- 
times underestimate our readers? It is, of course, the line of least 
resistance to assume a man is beyond help rather than to try to assist 
him. Perhaps it also flatters us to feel that we alone are capable of 
understanding the catalogue! —ED. 
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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epiror: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 52. NO. I1. NOVEMBER, 1959. 


What's in a Name ? 


The report on Designation of Library Posts, approved by L.A. Council 
in May and printed in the September Record will appeal to the tidy- 
minded among us. One of the advantages claimed for it is that, if 
adopted, it would “ensure the orderly placing of posts in a staff 
hierarchy.” Those who have suffered from not knowing where they 
stood in relation to their colleagues in times of grade amalgamation and 
regradings will appreciate this, 


But the important advantage claimed is that it would “ facilitate 
approaches to salary grading locally to establishment committees and 
at national negotiating level.” A third claimed advantage, that it would 
improve “the recruitment and status of librarians”, would be largely 
a consequence of this. All this, of course,- refers most directly to the 
public librarian, but the fact that it would affect us all in the long run 
needs no stressing. ~ 


Many librarians have claimed for some time that our salary pros- 
pects are blighted by the uniqueness of our nomenclature. “ Refer- 
ence Librarian,” ‘‘ Deputy Chief Cataloguer,” “Accessions Librarian,” 
do not fit well into the local government establishment committee’s 
more orderly pattern which applies with some consistency to other 
corporation departments. “Principal Assistant Librarian,” “ Senior 
Assistant Librarian,” and “Assistant Librarian ” will mean more, implies 
the report, and it is sensibly suggested that these terms need only apply 
outside the department; inside it we will still be “Assistant Top-Shelf Book 
Reachers”’ or whatever fits our daily task. 


All this would undoubtedly also have an effect at “ national nego- 
tiating level,” though it could hardly help to achieve a rationalisation of 
posts on a national basis. It is easier to evaluate the duties of, say 
“Reference Librarians” in towns of different sizes than those of the 
diverse band who according to the post they hold locally would be 
termed “ Senior Assistants,” which term, according to the report, could 
include the officer in charge of an important department in a large city 
or the librarian of a small branch. Here, presumably, we will have to 
stick to time-honoured library terminology. 


More thought will have to be given as to who is a “ Principal” 
and who a “Senior Assistant.” The definition that the former are 
above department head level, the latter at departmental head level 
is reasonable, but some of the examples in the appendix remind us 
that officers like “ Organisers of Work with Young People” (horrible 
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title anyway) are not necessarily ranked above all departmental heads. 
other professional staff are “ Assistant Librarians,” and 
Registration is the appropriate qualification; this marks an acceptance 
of the present position where few authorities insist on Associateship 
for A.P.T. posts. Associateship is required for posts as “Senior Assis- 
tant Librarian” and above, and “in certain cases” one should have 
“the whole or appropriate parts of the Final Examination or suitable 
academic or specialist qualifications.” This is perhaps necessarily vague 
at the moment, but one hopes even here for some simplification and 
clarification. The intending examinee has a right to know for what 
his qualifications will qualify him—even at Finals level. Perhaps the. 
revised syllabus will clarify—or further complicate—this proposal. 

One of the most important sections of the document is the one 
which amounts to an official pronouncement on the professional /non- 
professional in librarianship theme. It is recognised that there are 
three main categories employed in librarianship: professional, pre- 
professional and non-professional (typists, binders and others are 
excluded as “ancillary staff"). The three categories are designated as 
“ Assistant Librarians” and above, “Student Librarians,” and “ Library 
Assistants.” This classification is useful and rightly emphasises the middle 
category. So we have three types of library worker, but basically only 
two types of library work since all can logically if not always practically 
be divided into broadly professional and non-professional categories. 
How, then, should the pre-professional spend his time? How much 
routine counter work does he need? How much time should be devoted 
to in-training, thereby, some would argue, benefiting the pre-professional 
and his future employers, rather than his present one? 

All in all this is a very valuable document. If it fails to solve some 
problems completely it does at least bring them out for an airing. 
Librarians undoubtedly look forward to the day when they have a pro- 
fession in which the entrant will know where ne is going, the rest of the 
profession will know where they are, and our employers will not be pre- 
vented by nomenclature (not that this is the only barrier!) from assessing 
our worth. 


A.A.L. EVENTS. 
November 12th—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Council and Committees, 
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The Writing on the Wall 


by H. K. Gordon Bearman, 
County Librarian, West Sussex 


“Writing on the wall” may be a means of expression of a frustrated 
infant or a sign of exhibitionism of a perverted mind, but for Belshazzar, 
Prince of Bablyon, the hand that wrote on the wall prompted only feelings 
of bewilderment and foreboding. The “ professionals ” were brought in 
to interpret the strange writing, the soothsayers and the astrologers, but 
they were completely baffled. An outsider was called in—a “non- 
professional,” but a man of integrity and with a sense of vocation who- 
succeeded where the others had failed—he not only interpreted the writing 
but pronounced the judgment—‘“ Thou art weighed in the balances and 
found wanting”. The findings were not popular, but they were neverthe- 
less proved to be true. Daniel the interpreter was promoted to high 
office, the professionals of course were envious and contrived to shut him 
up in “the den of lions,” but he survived the ordeal and truth prevailed. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation of finding an analogy between 
this apocalyptic story and the present situation in our professional circles 
—it could be developed in some detail, but while it would be good fun 
it might distract attention from declaring a judgment. 

The continuing complaint of librarians has been, for as long as I can 
remember, the lack of recognition accorded to the professional status of 
librarians, but as a profession we are reluctant to accept the interpretation 
of the “writing on the wall”. Against whom or what is the judgment 
directed? I am convinced that it falls upon our professional organisa- 
tion. My experience has been that at the local level librarians are held 
in respect, sometimes to an almost unexpected degree. I have even lis- 
tened to local opinion on librarians and libraries and have been em- 
barrassed by eulogies quite undeserved. Why then is this respect and 
even admiration not translated into hard cash and adequate gradings. It 
is because the public mind now expects that the payment of a just and 
fair remuueration will be determined, not at the local level, but nation- 
ally. This is the personal experience of the worker—his wage is not fixed 
by the local boss, but by bargaining and agreement at national level. 
In consequence the ratepayer is not concerned about the salaries paid to 
local government officers in general, or of librarians in particular. 

Our weakness is that we are not organised as a professional organ- 
isation in a manner most likely to command respect and recognition— 
“we are found wanting”. Librarianship, especially during the last thirty 
years has been bedevilled by local government association, which has dis- 
rupted its unity, side-tracked its purpose and impaired its effectiveness. 
What other profession would have allowed its affairs to be tampered with 
in this way? The architect in the County Hall is still regarded as being 
primarily an architect; the M.O.H, is primarily a doctor—these profes- 
sions are recognised universally irrespective of the place of their employ- 
ment, and their strength is demonstrated in their professional associations. 
Not so with librarians—many of the most eminent librarians in the 
country and an increasing number of librarians in “ private practice ” in 
university and other libraries see no merit or advantage in membership 
of the Library Association. Having attended the A.G.M. and conference 
sessions of our professional organisation over a number of years, I am 
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not the least surprised at this apparent aloofness. We have been 
manoeuvred into a situation where our deliberations and decisions can be 
influenced and even determined by local authority representatives. It is 
high time we had the courage of our convictions on professional matters 
and the opportunity to express them without being compromised by non- 
professional interests. 

Municipal librarianship is only one aspect of professional interest in 
these days and there is ample opportunity for full consultation between 
the Library Association and the local authority associations on matters 
concerning municipal libraries. Such consultation should be encouraged 
but this is a very different thing from the Celioerate efforts which have 
been made from within tke Association of recent years to compromise 
and influence professional opinion. 

If any move is to be made to adjust this unhappy state by the restric- 
tion of the influence of ncn-professional activity in our affairs, we are 
under obligation to consider another element in the membership of the 
Association which can hardly claim to be “ professional”. I refer to the 
unqualified assistant, who new to the profession, upon payment of an 
annual subscription, has ecual rights with the fully qualified librarian. 
This is perverted democracy and creates an entirely anomalous situation 
which no self-respecting professional organisation should allow. The 
obvious solution is to create a “ student-membership ” (with reduced sub- 
scription) which allows full facilities for training and examination, but 
without voting rights in the affairs of the Asscciation. Upon passing the 
First Professional Examination (or its future equivalent) full membership 
would be granted with all rizhts and privileges, including that of paying 
a “full subscription”. Such a distinction would surely not be regarded 
as unfair discrimination and would have the advantage of reducing 
“nominal membership” at the lower end of the scale. 

It is my interpretation or the situation that only in this way can our 
Association hope to achieve the status and dignity of a truly professional 
association. There would follow a more clearly defined policy and pur- 
pose in its affairs and what i: more important, a greater unity and com- 
prehensiveness within the procession. We would renounce “ parish pump 
politics ” and make progress with the true mission of librarianship. 

The “ writing on the wal.” concluded with this ominous warning— 
“ your Kingdom is divided ard given to the Medes and Persians ”—and 
disaster came that very night. There can be little doubt that our King- 
dom is divided—I have no desire to suffer the domination of either the 
Medes or the Persians. 

We were very pleased to rzceive Mr. Bearman’s views on this matter, 
corresponding closely as they do with recently expressed views in A.A.L. 
ctrcles.—En. 
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Over to you 


by W. Tynemouth 
Deputy City Librarian, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


When you come to think of it, the supermarket or self-service store 
is nothing more than open access grocery, and librarians have shown 
themselves once more to be pioneers of methods. To be in the van, 
as we really are, is much more accurate an assessment than that of the 
more doleful among us who allege we are in the cart. 

It is important that, having allowed the purveyors of prunes and 
porridge to catch up, we do not allow them to get ahead of us, and 
already the more adventurous have tackled with tokens or cameras the 
bottleneck of our open access problems: the. issue desk. The temptation 
to seek salvation in a machine is something which the gadget-minded must 
be hard pressed to resist, especially when lending library queues begin 
to lengthen. 

We must, however, maintain a sense of proportion. Readers going in 
or coming out at peak times expect to find others doing the same, and 
it seems to be quite a bearable burden to have to wait a reasonable time 
if everyone in sight is fully extended ; but impatience begins to mount if 
routine tasks, however essential, are being carried on in public view and 
do not obviously affect the speed of the queue. So there is no need to 
plan for the elimination of queues by providing staff who would be surplus 
in off-peak times. This does not contradict the maxim that duties 
should be so arranged as to allow most of the routine work to be done in 
off-peak times. 

Nor does it mean that one must be complacent with Browne (with 
or without the “e”)}. At least one large central lending library still uses 
this ancient system which, after all, is simple to understand and has no 
equal in dealing with reserves. It is not slow, because staff desks have 
been re-arranged so that ‘in,” and ‘out,” “registration” and readers’ 
advice can be dealt with by as few as three people or as many as twelve. 
But it does take time that everyone would like to see diverted or saved. 
Incidentally, when dealing with a large service staff—-and issues of 4,000 
on peak days and 800 in peak hours—it is essential to have someone in 
charge who is free of all routine duties and who is forbidden to get his 
or her nose down in one place whilst a crisis develops in another. 

But is photocharging the answer? It is certainly not the answer for 
every library and probably not an answer which can be applied to small 
units in a large system; and a method which cannot be applied through- 
out a library system must be confusing. Many readers use central and 
branch libraries if there is a branch convenient to their homes which 
serves general needs but which is unable to cope with special require- 
ments. Of course, any volume of music can be sent to any service point— 
but that is not as satisfactory as going to the central music library if 
there is there a comprehensive stock and specialist staff. 

There is a type of mind which prefers to use a gadget rather than do 
a job simply, even if the simple way is the better. Those of you who 
heard Dr. Oakeshott at Torquay would hear how a 3s. 6d. torch did 
what £15 of infra-ray equipment had failed to do. The rest can read of 
it in the conference Proceedings. There is therefore no point in asking 
Kodak to develop a Brownie photo-charger for junior libraries! 
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Tokens are the extreme to which necessity may drive those of us 
who perch perilously on peaks. Simple as a means of controlled lending, 
but not an issue system which records individual loans, I do not think 
that those who have keen driven to use them, are whole-hearted 
advocates of “ Tokens foz all.” 


But is there somewhere in these islands scmeone who has an idea about 
the use of punched cards in a simple, cleanly way? Is it possible to devise 
a machine which would punch two cards in duplicate, recording in number 
code the book, the reader and the date? ‘Card ‘A’ goes into the book 
before it goes out. Card ‘B’ is automatically sorted into a daily sequence. 


When books are returned the ‘A’ cards are removed and subsequently 
machine sorted and matched with the secuence of ‘B’ cards. Those 
remaining in ‘B’ are, of course, overdue, and bear in translatable code 
reader, book and date. JE card ‘B’ could be made to carry the reader’s 
signature (or his fingerpriats), the scheme might be foolproof. 


Snags? Of course. Lost ‘A’ cards would have to be replaced (at a 
cost to the reader?) and so on. But is there a bright young man some- 
where who has an even simpler idea? The Assistant is the place to ask. 
Over to you. (P.S.—l’ve read all there is on photo-charging. Let us 
break new ground). 


Talking Points 


Some chief librarians may enjoy writing the annual report ; but most must 
be hard-pressed to think of something at once interesting and accurate to say. 
We read much that is pedes-rian, and a little that goes self-consciously and not 
altogether satisfactorily to he other extreme. The Rugby annual report for 
1958-1959 has an interesting introduction which relates the number of books 
issued to the fact that this represents “ contacts between readers and the works 
and ideas of Ouspensky, Betti, Byron, Dickens, F. J. Camm, Duggan, C. S. 
Lewis, Charteris, Dr. Johnzon and all.” This realisation that books mean 
authors and that authors mean ideas is one which should underlie much of our 
professional thinking. It is useful that it shculd come to the surface once 


in a while. 


“ Librarians must regard the catalog as primarily a public convenience ” 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, May 1959, p. 353) “ Penny in the slot” quips Liaison, quoting 
this unfortunate remark. More serious evidence of the general juxtaposition 
in the public mind of these two public serves comes from the Observer 
review of Leopold Louth’s The Lopsider. Says the reviewer, “The social 
and sexual adventures of Fortunatus Cecil and his unscrupulous mentor 
Gustave Ap Jenkyn are as -edious as a walk -Letween the Public Library and 
the Public Lavatory in an, industrial town.” Perhaps he means that the 
Library and the Lavatory are such pleasant places that the walk in between 
is by comparison tedious. More likely he has failed to get bevond a general 
lumping together of all putlic services as suppliers of the basic requirements 
of physical life. Still, som: cf the libraries in our industrial towns are not 
beyond improvement, and reviewers, one supposes, must get their similes from 
somewhere. 


The following is an enry from a recent list of additions published by a 
well-known municipal libra-y:— 


“Sayers, W. C. B. A manual of classicication, 3rd ed., revised 1959 
(Class no. not yet available.” 


Obviously not a practical manual. 
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Kissing the Blarney 
by R. Selwyn Eagle and Allan Leach 


“And now,” said the librarian, “ tell them how much Z get.” 

“Too much,” was the reply from his deputy, but he followed this 
with the amount. Where in England, we wondered, would a chief 
librarian, from whatever kind of library, be willing to discuss his salary 
thus in front of a crowd of library school students? This was, however, 
to become a common reaction among all the English party, and by the 
end of our stay we were continually asking ourselves where else but in 
Ireland could this or that happen. Where else would librarians casually 
pass manuscripts, incunabula, and early printed books among a group 
of visitors? Where else could prisoners in jail, albeit those of high intelli- 
gence, be used to compile a newspaper index for the national library— 
and be given a bonus of cigarettes for doing it? 

We were two of twenty-two library school students from Leeds, 
Loughborough and Manchester schools, visiting the libraries of Dublin 
under the leadership of Messrs. Harrison and Hogg of Manchester. In 
five days we visited ten libraries and even so had to leave some of the 
city’s libraries unseen. - 

Ireland is not a rich country, and library provision is, of course, only 
one of the many things affected by the nation’s financial difficulties. Cer- 
tainly the effects are visible in the buildings and stock to be seen in 
Dublin, but the librarians are doing their level best under very difficult 
conditions, and it is often a surprisingly good best. Under the circum- 
cances, it is perhaps not surprising that the Irish are adept at making 
silk purses from sows’ ears—even when they haven’t a sow. Certainly 
the genius for improvisation to be observed at work in some of the Dublin 
libraries deserves more material help. 

On our first full day in Dublin we were shown the library of Trinity 
College: perhaps the one library in Eire which is well known to the 
majority of English students. The college dates from 1591, has the oldest 
library in Dublin, and has been entitled to the receipt of books under legal 
deposit since 1801. There is much rare material here, not all of it of 
especially Irish interest, but the best-known item is undoubtedly the Book 
of Kells. This seems to be the object of considerable civic pride; having 
seen the original at the beginning of our visit, we were constantly con- 
fronted with facsimiles for the remainder of the week. 

Trinity College library suffers greatly from overcrowded accommo- 
dation, and an appeal for £500,000 has been launched, to finance the 
building of a major extension. After our visit we could be in no doubt 
that there is a great need for this. The library’s main building dates from 
1712, is packed with books and suffers from such inconveniences as a 
complete lack of artificial lighting—unless one counts the electric torches 
to be seen hanging in the stacks. 

The National Library of Ireland was set up under an Act of 1877, 
and its initial stock was transferred from the Royal Dublin Society. The 
National Library is another which is desperately short of space. Maps 
are stored in the entrance hall, and its stacks and many other rooms are 
full to overflowing. It has received Irish publications by legal deposit 
since 1927. There is a well-known collection of microfilms, which has 
been employed largely to supplement the collection of Irish material. The 
library has an excellent photographic department, and makes both micro- 
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films and photostats for other Dublin libraries as well as for its own 
requirements. The collecion of photographic negatives and the start that 
oe one made on buildin2 up a national film archive are two other points 
of note. 

The Royal Irish Academy is a learned aed! and its library acquires 
many publications by exchange with similar bodies abroad. Space here 
is again at a premium, al:hough during our brief visit this was not quite 
as glaringly obvious as it was in many other cases. The academy has a 
limited membership of two hundred and, like the National Library, 
receives a Government grant, 

At Ballsbridge on the outskirts of the city is the headquarters of the 
Royal Dublin Society, muzh of whose book ‘stock, as we have mentioned, 
helped to found the National Library. From remarks made at Ballsbridge 
it seems that this still rankles. The collection of books includes important 
sections devoted to agriculture and science. More remarkable is the 
extent of the light fiction provision. This, coupled with the service of 
postal loans (in itself a whollv admirable thing) ieads to the library serving 
as an Irish “Times” library. None the less, this is a remarkable collection, 
and it is housed in premises that must be the envy of every other librarian 
in Dublin. | 

In addition to Trinity College, which is also the University of Dublin, 
Ireland has a National University, with colleges in Cork, Galway and 
Dublin. The libraries of the Dublin college are scattered through a 
number of buildings, but :t is hoped that all the departments will even- 
tually be brought together in new buildings just outside Dublin. At 
University College, Dublin, there is a school of library training which 
prepares post-graduate stuclents for its own diploma. The course lasts 
for two years, but lectures are few and time for private study long. 
Students from Dublin municipal libraries ¢ommonly retain their jobs 
while attending the course Time taken off.for lectures is subsequently 
made up. There is no system of grants in Eire. 

This seems an appropriate place to include a mention of the library 
of the Catholic training college at Maynooth, for it is incorporated as a 
college of the National Unversity. The collection here reflects the inter- 
ests of the college, as is to be expected, but what is not to be expected is 
the remarkable collection cf incunabula and other rarities. 

Turning to the public libraries, an obvious claimant for attention is 
Marsh’s Library, the oldest public library in Dublin. This.is now all too 
little used, and the endowment from its foundation in. 1700 is, by present 
values, almost worthless—it lacks an income at all commensurate with the 
collection housed there. 

Dublin’s municipal litraries are the product of an amalgamation 
of a number of independent district libraries, and hence have no real 
central building. The Pearse Street library houses the administrative 
offices for the system, and this we visited. Dublin’s total expenditure on 
`” books, periodicals and binding is just under £22,000. The city’s popula- 
tion is six hundred thousand. Little calculation is needed to indicate an 
inadequate stock, and this is borne out in fact. This is not, however, a low 
figure when compared with others in Eire. 

Dublin County Library spends approximately the same sum per head 
of population as the municipal system, but how its book stock compares 
we could not judge, having seen only the headquarters at Kilmainham. 
This is not open to the putlic, and its stock is to some extent a reserve, 
and can hardly be typical of the whole. This is just as well, The county 
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has one travelling library, but this is more of a display van, and is used 
to replenish the stocks at centres and branches. 

The Irish Central Library for Students differs in some ways from our 
own N.C.L. It was taken over from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
in 1947, and is now administered as a local government body (where else 
but in Ireland . . . ?) through the Library Advisory Council, An Chom- 
hairle Leabharlanna. It has quite a large stock of its own, from which it 
satisfies a major part of the requests made to it. 

In discussing the libraries visited, nothing has been said of the social 
side of the trip. This is in itself sufficient to give a false impression, for 
our progress was a Series of social occasions, and the hospitality we 
received was sufficient to make the party completely pro-Irish. The offi- 
cial reception given for us by the Library Association of Ireland was a 
little different from any reception any of us had experienced nearer home. 
There was one short speech, so far as we can remember, but the remainder 
of the evening was much more like a party—and a very good party, too. 
Perhaps a discreet veil should be drawn over the spectacle of a respected 
member of the English library profession chanting “ Alouette” in his best 
French (school of Chorlton-cum-Hardy), with vociferous support from 
the entire Anglo-Irish assemblage. 

Certainly, for the comfort of some members of the party, discreet 
veils are in order for much of the remainder of the “ unofficial” side of 
the tour. All the Irish librarians we met took great trouble to ensure that 
we saw everything—even if it meant crossing Dublin at a run—and had 
a thoroughly good time. At least in the second part of this they could 
hardly have been more successful, and a common.opening to sentences 
by the end of the week was “ When you come back...” 

This is a very short article, and for more information on the libraries 
mentioned, and on Irish library history generally, readers may find it 
useful to refer to: Libraries in Ireland..., by T. P. O’Neill and D. J. 
Clarke (Library Association Record, vol, 58, no. 2, Feb. 1956, pp. 47-57). 


a manaa 


AUSTWICK, John. Murder in the Borough Library. Hale, 1959. 


Mr. Austwick has located the Crime in a Northern reference library. 
Libraries and librarians have figured in detective stories before of course, in 
particular, works by Josephine Bell, Ernest Raymond and Michael Innes, but 
this is the first to bring a borough library into the title. Mr. Austwick writes 
idiomatically but sparingly and with a certain amount of realism, or so it 
appears to one not addicted to detective stories, while the picture of the library 
is fairly convincing if not very flattering. Only two details were noticed as 
unlikely: on page 33, entrance to the library is made through a turnstile. 
Wicket gates are still to be found (lingering on), but surely turnstiles are 
confined to sports arenas and the zoo? And on page 117 there is a description 
of the opening of the library in the morning: “ Miss Binns pasted labels on 
some recent acquisitions, while Miss Preston stamped and embossed them as 
the property of the Borough of Atrebridge.” Surely shelf tidying is universal 
first thing in the morning. 

The plot hinges on the fact that on two occasions, one of the assistants 
forgot to “relieve” the reference library assistant. While this is certainly 
possible, it is a weakness that there is no explanation of the way the murderer 
could have predicted an unstaffed reference library at the time planned for 
the crime. In fact, the book contains a lesson for librarians: if the library 
had been better organized and the staff properly supervised, no murder could 


have occurred where it did! 
A. P. SHEARMAN, 
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Correspondence 
More about CULTURE 


Even as the feminists reach (with the shade of Herman Göring) for 
their guns, as they hear that embarrassing word ‘culture’ used so 
unashamedly by correspondent R. P. Head, let me scramble on to his 
side of the barricade. 

Librarianship is not classification nor cataloguing ; it is not the design 
of library buildings nor photo-charging ; neither is it writing overdues, 
posting reservations, nor any of the routine drudgeries that are performed 
daily in the library, commented on monthly in your journal, and worried 
over yearly in the exam-room. 

Librarianship is bibliography, book-selection, assistance to readers. 
All others are ancillary skills performed by conditioned automata. 

How much analytical and descriptive bibliography is carried out in 
public libraries to-day?—a rhetorical question to be sure. It must play 
some part in the functions of learned national and university libraries, 
but then these libraries are not well known for their employment of char- 
tered librarians. Bibliography, therefore, is an anachronism. 

It is written that book-selection is the art of not selecting certain 
books, which is an excellent guide for those librarians whose book fund 
is so large that it is quicker to look for the books that they don’t want, 
than for the books they do. On the limited budgets available for book 
purchase in most library systems, book-selection will be found to be 
jealously guarded by the sole person deemed responsible by the chief 
(the chief). Since he had his nose pushed out of it before he gained 
Olympus, what little there is to be practised he is not going to share. 

There remains our third professional segment—-assistance to readers. 
Young library assistants to whom this is an alien term may see it prac- 
tised in their reference department from time to time rather than in the 
lending library where it is indeed of great rarity. Hot-shot systems can 
afford to supply a reader’s advisory desk in their lending departments. 
This is even staffed by a librarian during slack periods when there are 
few readers to demand his presence at the charging counter. Little 
wonder that readers imagine that book-stamping is the hall-mark of 
librarianship when they see so much of it carried out by librarians. How 
many enumerative bibliographies are compiled by librarians for the 
individual reader? How often can the reader come into the library and 
discuss books (of all things!) with Ais librarian? 

As librarians all too evidently wish to be thought of by the public as 
professionals, they must perform professional duties. But before they 
can convince the public, they must convince themselves. This means 
total reorientation from the bottom up. School leavers must not be per- 
mitted to work in public libraries under the false impression, fostered by 
so many chief librarians, that they, too, will become chiefs one day. 
No, it must be impressed on them that they are to be employed as counter 
hands, filing clerks and labourers, until such time as machines can be 
found to replace them. This is mere honesty. Candidates suited to 
became librarians are rarely seen now in the bunches of school leavers 
trying for their first job. So they must be recruited, preferably from 
graduates (and from better stock than most graduates who filter into 
library jobs at present). 
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Unfortunately, this country is far from progressive culture-wise. 
(E.g., the cost to the nation of launching and testing a prototype war 
plan is £5,000,000, wherees the annual purchasing grant tc our national 
gallery of modern art is 240,000). Until the public revises its sense of 
values it will be a tough fight. But in order to help create a new picture 
in the mind of the public, a professional target has to be erected, aimed 
at, and achieved. So blmnded are librarians by the myriad facets of 
their job as it now is, they lose sight of its vital purpose—that of uniting 
book and reader. When this value is realised by librarians themselves, 
and they act to achieve this end, then they will be practising their own 
profession instead of evervbody else’s. 


BRYAN L. Bacon, Portsmouth City Libraries. 


First things First 


Some interesting points were raised in the September Assistant. First, 
the letter from Mr. Head. He seems to be of the opinion that a University 
of Librarianship is the answer to all our problems. The fact that these 
ideally educated super-litrarians may have to work in out-of-date 
buildings, short staffed anc under-paid, apparently does not bother him. 
Surely the most important task is still to make certain stendards com- 
pulsory in all libraries, anc to do away with the bewildering discrepancy 
in service provided that cccurs in various authorities. Report follows 
report stating what the book stock should be, now much money should 
be spent, how many staff sxould be provided. Many good authorities are 
already doing what they cen without being told, but no one compels the 
bad authorities to raise their standards, and they will not even try to 
until it is compulsory. 
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Mr. Lyle’s letter adds point to the fact that these differing standards 
exist. Some authorities acknowledge applications, some do not; some 
interviews are as pleasant as can be expected under the circumstances, 
whilst it is best to draw a veil over the others. Apparently no one com- 
plaining about this state of affairs need expect it to make any difference, 
since complaints are being made all.the time. There is no one to whom 
we can appeal, no one who can make authorities behave with common 
decency. 


In addition to this, conditions of service vary from system to system. 
Mr. Hope’s suggestion that librarianship should become a profession 
with free movement between libraries of different kinds is a good one, 
but there are many obstacles in the way of its achievement. Conditions 
of service have been discussed and improved on paper, but this again 
was only permissory and not compulsory as it should have been. 


When all these problems have been sorted out, then will be the 
time for discussion on examinations and training. As things are at 
present, librarians seem to have so many topics for discussion that few 
practical results are achieved. 


As I am one of the “inordinate number of women,” I cannot resist 
adding that narrow-mindedness and pettiness are by no means the pre- 
rogatives of that sex. Mr. Head is being surprisingly petty himself in 
saying so, and I shall pay him the compliment of assuming that this 
statement was included merely to “take the Mickey”. If he was serious, 
I am indeed sorry for him. 

BARBARA J. CoLLINS, Portsmouth City Libraries. 


Mobility—-More Thoughts 


If Mr. Lyle had applied, or made any enquiry about the recently 
advertised post here as Central Lending Librarian, he would, by return, 
have received up-to-date information. 

If he had persisted and been selected for interview he would have 
been immediately informed of the fact, told that a room had been reserved 
for him and two appointments made, (1) to see the job as offered and to 
receive answers to his queries from the deputy librarian who reserved the 
morning for this purpose, (2) having formed his opintons—then 15 
minutes with me, which should be quite long enough to say whether or 
not it was worth while proceeding to interview by the committee. 

I suggest that Mr. Lyle should get to more professional meetings 
within a 50-mile radius. That is where he will pick up the gossip. 

A.J. I. PARROTT, City Librarian, Gloucester. 


The University Assistant 


I read with considerable interest Mr. David Hope’s letter on Univer- 
sity assistants in your September number. 

I heartily endorse his statements about the benefits which access to 
some sort of “union” would confer upon librarians in this field; at 
present, as he points out, they have not the support of NALGO when 
they wish to appeal against the decisions of a university authority, or to 
set right inconsistencies in their positions. 

Those of us who have been able to attend A.A.L. conferences have 
surely enjoyed the lively presentation of various topics there, whether 
“within our section” or not; but it is only fair to point out that many 
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university library assistan:s are not permitted to have time off to attend 
them, because the authorities do not recognise the necessity of contact 
between their staff and stch a professional organisaticn. 

It is necessary then so sacrifice a portion of our annual leave to a 
week-end conference; and however willing we may be to do so, when 
Easter or summer holideys have to be arranged at least six months 
beforehand, it is sometimes tmpossible to make provision for conferences 
as well. University librar.ans are peculiarly subject to this sort of incon- 
venience, as they are usally requested by university boards to state 
definitely the exact term of their holidays by January or February. 

If there were a closer professional relationship, supported by both 
local government and wtiversity bodies, between public and special 
librarians, it would surel? lead in time to the desirable interchange of 
staff between the two types of library, concerning which so much has 
already been written. 

DAPHNE R. CLOKE, Imperial Forestr Institute, Oxford University. 


More Minifacts 


Warning: Readers befogg2d by the abstruse nature of this correspondence 
are advised to refer to page 187 of the September issue-—En. 


Mr. Brimelow is to te congratulated on his initiative in publicising 
the efforts of our smallest libraries to set themselves standards of service. 
The difficulty can readily ke appreciated and Mr. Brimelow’s achievement 
is a real one. His enligh-ened use of statistics gives a good idea of the 
kind of service which potential members of Minigroup, and they alone, 
are providing. 

One question not meitioned by Mr. Bzimelow which has been put 
forward for discussion at the January, 1960. Commune is that of classi- 
fication. It is felt that the kind of library under discussion should not 
spend any more time thar is absolutely neczssary in pursuits other than 
those for which it is peculiarly well fitted, namely those concerned with 
community-integration. The Vicar’s weekly general knowledge talk to 
the Ladies’ Literary Circle, illustrated pernaaps by extracts read from 
the one-volume encyclopaedia which all members of Minigroup will 
possess, is the kind of thmg meant. Time spent in classifying a neces- 
sarily small number of bcoks is, it is felt, time wasted, and in any case 
the schedules used by larger library units arz superfluous in the smallest. 
For these reasons, and those given below, a Miniclassification Research 
Group was set up and has produced a scheme more suited to the needs 
and capabilities of the smallest libraries. Miniclassification as the pro- 
posed scheme is called, is grounded in the Minispatial Theory, where 1 
Minispace indicates the displacement of 1 cu. in. of shelf space. Books 
arranged on the shelves im minispatial ordez would, it is felt, avoid the 
dull uniformity of masses of material on cne subject lumped together, 
as is found in the larger libraries, which too often seem in danger of 
becoming mere indiscrimimate wholesale suppliers of reading-matter. A 
trial run in a typical minikbrary has shown minispatially-arranged books 
give satisfaction to both tie eye and the mind, a pleasing symmetry for 
the one and the mental stimulation of variety for the other. 

I hope it will not be construed as carping criticism if I point out 
the inadequacy of the statistics of staffing. To say that the numerical 
provision of staff will oftea be better than in many special libraries is to 
do less than justice to potential members of Minigroup, who have always 
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prided themselves on the intimacy of the service they provide. This can 
never be conveyed by cold statistics. The importance of staff has been 
much exaggerated. Most minilibraries could manage very well with no 
staff at all. 

R. Stack, Derbyshire County Library. 


Liverpool University Library 


May I, for the benefit of next year’s Administration candidates, correct one 
implication in Mr. Ward’s valuable commentary on this year’s Registration 
paper? In his note to Question II, Mr. Ward refers to “ Liverpool (University 
Library) with readers and books remote from each other, and separated by the 
service counters,” comparing it, unfavourably it seems, with the Brotherton 
Library at Leeds. 

At Liverpool we have complete open access, to all books except rarities and 
pamphlets, by all readers, staff and students; and our “ service counters ” are one 
small desk for the reading-room assistants. 

The reading-room is lined with a large reference collection; and to reach the 
main stack readers need only cross a hall, passing the catalogue on the way. In 
addition we have some twenty departmental and class libraries in which readers 
are surrounded by carefully chosen and ample collections on their own subject. 

CoLIN K. BALMFoRTH, Liverpool University Library. 


Mr. Ward replies 


Mr. Balmforth appears to have interpreted my use of the word “remote ” 
as a criticism of the Liverpool plan. I can assure him that this was not intended, 
and the word was used in what I consider to be its proper sense to signify clearly 
to candidates that, whereas students at Leeds University Library have books close 
at hand, the Liverpool plan is designed to ensure maximum quietness for the 
student, i.e., the bustle of students obtaining books does not go on around the 
student who is trying to concentrate. In fact, it is my view that in many respects 
this is preferable. 

H. Warp, Borough Librarian, Stepney. 
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COLD STORAGE 


Council Notes 17| Septernber 


It would be very simple to start these Notes by saying! that little of 
importance happened at one of the shortest meetings of Council on record. 
It would be even more simple to leave it at that and make this report also the 
` shortest on record; but our editor, who is under some obligation to read this, 
might be disappointed if he is left with a spare page to fill, and any other 
reader might be deprived of the news of one major item that illuminated an 
afternoon which was otherwise drab with routine. 

This event was the unanimous decision of Council to nominate Mr. W. 
Howard Phillips as Vice-President of the Association for 1960. Any member 
who has followed the proceedings of Council in the past will know that Mr. 
Phillips, in 22 years of continuous service, has held the seat of honour on the 
back-bench of the Council chamber where he has built up a unique reputation 
for his wit, shredwness, critical ability, general brilliance and plain cussedness. 
Many attempts have been made in the past to reward his many services to 
the Association with this step to the Presidency, which is the greatest honour 
that can be given to a member, but with predictable unpredictability he has 
continued to prefer the freedom of expression offered by the back-bench and 
has evaded the Presidential Chair. At last, with his signature of consent before 
them, and with no other nomination to be considered, members were able to 
hope that in 1961 there will be an opportunity to pay him that honour. The 
President summed up this achievement by remarking that “we look forward . 
very much to seeing Mr. Phillips in cold storage for a year.” 

The only other items-of interest arose from the reports of the committees : 


Press and Publications: News was given of the new film-strips—‘‘Charging 
methods ” and “ The Public Librarian "—and it was agreed that these and any 
other new film-strips should be’ shown to Council members, 


Education and Library: Praise was given to the recent examination supple- 
ment in the Assistant Librarian, under Mr. Atkinson’s editorship, and it was 
decided that the next one should be on similar lines to cover Historical Biblio- 
graphy, Work with Young People, and Registration Group A. It was reported 
that at the request of the A.A.L., the Library Association has agreed to set up 
an examination centre at Northampton experimentally for one year. It is 
hoped to organise a National Residential School over Whitsun 1960, at 
Loughborough. A list of essential textbooks is in course of compilation. 
The only person to gain Honours in the F.P.E. this summer was a correspon- 
dence course student, Miss M. I. L. Benn, of the B.B.C. Reference Library, 
who thus qualifies for the Martin Award presented by the Association. 


Policy: Amongst matters under consideration were action in the A.A.L’s. 
planned campaign to overcome apathy in professional elections, the latest 
developments regarding the problem of institutional membership, and, once 
more, the position of chiefs in the A.A.L. On this last question the committee 
stuck to its decision of last January that the tradition against chiefs serving on 
the Council or committees is a good one, but that the final decision rests with 
members at election time. 


Conference: The 1960 Conference, which is to be held at Bangor (1st—3rd 
April), mspired some of the liveliest exchanges of the meeting. Mr. Oxley 
received a cheer for managing to report that members will be housed in a 
hostel named “Neuadd Reichel,” and will be entertained to a “noson 
lawen.” There was a further cheer when this latter was interpreted as a 
“merry night.” The number of beds will be about 100, but “at a pinch we 
can squeeze more in.” The Committee, desiring to vary the usual pattern of 
A.A.L. Conferences and following a suggestion received from G.L.D., had 
planned to have papers given by well-known speakers to all members, each 
to be followed by discussion in groups and -a re-assembly for points to be raised 
and answered. Mr. Bill (on behalf of G.L.D.!) opposed this plan and Mr. 
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Phillips helped him to lead the attack on this proposal on the grounds that it 
would not allow for a free exchange of ideas amongst the younger members, 
that it would be better for the speakers to take part in the discussions, and 
that the sessions as planned would be too short. Their proposal that the 
pattern should be reconsidered by the committee received majority support. 


Finance and General Purposes: Apart from the usual facts and figures, the 
report of this committee informed us that Miss Ensing would be resigning 
from her arduous and exacting office of Honorary Membership Secretary at 
the end of the year, and that Miss Plaister. of Gillingham, was willing to 
accept appointment. Miss Plaister was co-opted until the end of the year. 

Joun H. JONES. 


Assistance to Staff—No. 7 


BALLENTYNE, D. W. G., and WALKER, L. E. Q. A Dictionary of named 
ana ae laws in Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics. Chapman and 
all, 8. 


This is a book that has been in the stock of many larger public libraries 
for nearly a year now, sufficient time to examine the reasons for publication 
and for selection by the libraries concerned. Such an examination is not 
without value since it is relevant to other reference books that continue to be 
published for an imaginery kind of reader dear to the minds of some pub- 
lishers and compilers. 

It is easy to see why these books are bought by most public libraries: 
the publisher is reputable, the subject is “O.K.” (almost anything technical or 
scientific, if mot too expensive, is considered desirable in these days of a 
technological struggle for survival) whilst the subject is beyond the ability of 
most laymen to understand. Named laws and effects obviously involve 
numerous equations and formulae. Is it not possible for book selectors to 
question more closely than they appear to do, whether the material contained 
in a new book is available elsewhere and if so whether it is of easier access 
and greater usefulness in its new form? In this case the effects and laws can be 
found in relevant textbooks which will relate them to their subjects and 
applications. This work does neither. In th2ir preface, the compilers state 
that the reader for whom their book is designed is one, possibly expert in a 
particular branch of science, who is confronted with an effect or law (named) 
in quite another field. They assume also that the information he wants, he 
wants quickly, so that he can continue with his reading. This limited aim 
restricts the usefulness of the material gathered together, most unhappily. A 
subject index, or selective bibliographical references for each law or effect 
would radically have extended its use. 

Comprehensiveness is unlikely. Researchers are daily naming effects and 
laws after themselves. Reference from one entry to another is uneven: for 
example, Ganguillet and Kutter’s Formula refers to Chezy’s Formula for 
Pipe Friction, but this is only one way. - i 

The layman will, perbaps, be most intrigued by the names themselves. 
If so, he will have to go to Poggendorf or a dictionary of biography for 
enlightenment because there is scant biographical material here. This is 
frustrating for one would like to know who these men were. For example, the 
Schottky who discovered a Noise in thermionic tubes and also a Defect in 
crystals caused by deplaced ions; the Heisenberg whose Uncertainty Principle 
is one of the fundamental bases of modern physics; or the Stark who observed 
an Effect in an electric field in 1913. 

Basically this is a plea for wider and better reviewing of reference material, 
particularly from the reference librarian’s point of view. Possibly it would 
be useful for a start to formulate a Law of Laymen’s Blindness towards science 
with particular application to Book Selectors: the greater the number of 
equations and formulae, the Jess the resistance on the part of the public 


authority buyer. 
A. P. SHEARMAN. 
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Ring Out the Old 


1959 has come and almost gone. It has already contained more than 
its fair share of important events in the library world——and there are still 
over twenty shopping days to New Year. 

We have said enough—some say too much—for one year about 
Roberts, about salaries, blacklisting and the syllabus. Perhaps the year- 
end is the time to remember rather the diverse ways in which the A.A.L. 
has served its members for yet another year. 

Besides the Annual General Meeting at Nottingham, and a highly 
successful Conference at Folkestone, the less spectacular work has gone 
on behind the scenes involving not only the usual five meetings of 
Council, but much hard work for honorary officers, tutors, members of 
Council and others. Publications (including films and filmstrips} and 
education are activities which produce an obvious “ end-product,” but 
there is much financial and routine work besides. 

In addition, the A.A.L. Council has lent its collective wisdom to the 
problems of state confronting the profession as a whole—salaries, black- 
listing, institutional membership, public relations—and has proferred its 
opinion thereon to the Library Association. Our thanks here are parti- 
cularly due to our able secretary, John Jones, whose task it often is to 
put over our point of view and who has done it with no small measure 
of success. 

Last year at this time we stressed that, notwithstanding the A.A.L.'s 
operations in high places, the ground-work of the Association is still 
carried out in the divisions. We make no excuse for repeating ourselves 
this year. Our President has been “stumping the country,” and this 
tradition that he should visit as many divisions as possible in his year of 
office is a vital link between Council and the membership at large. 

This is about all we dare say, or the Honorary Secretary will claim 
that we are poaching on his preserves and attempting—however inade- 
quately—to write the Annual Report for 1959. This we have no intention 
of doing; rather would we remind members that the Annual Report will 
appear in the April, 1960, issue of the Assistant Librarian and that its 
publication there is no mere formality. It will be there for members to 
read. 


Talking Points 


The National Central Library’s 43rd Annual Report includes a 
complaint that requests are not being handled promptly enough by 
co-operating libraries. Some delay is possibly inevitable when librarians, 
immersed in the day-to-day running of their local affairs, have to fit 
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interlending into a crowded timetable. Some of it, however, is more 
likely due to the human element. The hour lost here becomes a day 
lost somewhere else if the post is missed ; the day becomes two days if 
the process is repeated elsewhere; and so or. In this matter we are small 
cogs in a large machine and all the cogs must be operating smoothly if a 
satisfactory measure of efficiency is to be reached. 


Last time we mentioned war books it was to question whether 
the ill-effects of these on the young mind has been exaggerated by some 
librarians ; this comment, needless to say, did not go unanswered. Of 
recent months, reports have increased that the popularity of war books 
is, twenty years after war began, on the wane. “ Perhaps saturation point 
has at last been reached,” says one annual report. Let us hope so. 


Those traitors among us who spend their evenings glued to the 
television set will have noted with satisfaction that Hancock’s Half-Hour 
is on our side. A few weeks ago, Sidney James made off to the local public 
library who have, he remarked, “loads of books on the history of this 
district.” He returned with an armful of incunabula that few self- 
respecting librarians would let out of the reference library. Still, it’s 
all good clean publicity! 


This issue of the “Assistant Librarian” includes a shortened ver- 
sion of the paper delivered by Harold Smitk at the A.A.L. session of the 
L.A. Conference at Torquay. Mr. Smith’s paper is, of course, repro- 
duced in full in Conference Proceedings, but we are persuaded that 
publication in the Assistant Librarian may reach those whose strong point 
is not the reading of Conference proceedings. 
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A New Pattern of Librarianship? 
by Harold Smith | 


A shortened version of the paper given at the A.A.L. session of the 
Library Association Conference at Torquay. 


When I began to draft this paper there were two considerations in 

my mind:— 

(1) That it would have to contain practical suggestions—-partly to 
fend off those who came to scoff and to dismiss the A.A.L. as 
irresponsible, but mainly because if any of the ideas suggested 
were one day to be put into practice—and I submit them in the 
sincere hope that they will be—then it would be the younger 
members of the profession, for whom the A.A.L. speaks, who 
would have to make them work. 


(2) That traditionally this was the session where heresy was hoped 

for-—-and expected. 

With these thoughts in mind I thought it best to go back to the 
beginning and to the librarian that begat us. And in the beginning was 
Edward Edwards—dedicated, untiring advocate of public libraries, first 
City Librarian of Manchester, our founding father and patron saint. His 
views are scattered throughout his works, particularly Memoirs of 
Libraries, 1859, Free Town Libraries, 1869, and his pamphlet with the 
most cumbersome title, Remarks on the Ministerial plan of a Central! 
University Examining Board, 1836. From a consideration of these and 
his evidence before the 1849 Select Committee on Public Libraries it is 
reasonable to assume that he thought of the public library as an educa- 
tional force in society. And in passing may I say that we have come a 
long way from Edwards’ view of libraries performing a constructive 
role to the antics of some of our colleagues who spend an inordinate 
amount of time on what are euphemistically called “ extension activities.” 
Extension of what, I often wonder. Certainly not of librarianship. I 
do not profess to know the reason for the diversified nature of some 
public librarians’ interests extra to their professional duties it could be 
insufficient work) but I do know that I find it hard to approve of them, 
for they are un-book, un-library, time-consuming interests. I have a 
feeling that librarianship harbours too many coin and butterfly collectors, 
too many symphony concert organisers, too many tame archaeologists 
and pet antiquarians, diggers, potters and fossil hunters—and not enough 
single-minded book-directed librarians. 

I wonder what went wrong and where it went wrong that a century 
after Edwards we are still talking about “function” and “ purpose,” 
and among us there is still not a generally accepted view of the role of 
the library in society. Edwards, if I read him aright, had no such doubts. 
To have advocated, 100 years ago, systematic inspection of libraries, 
“courses of bibliography . . . for the training of librarians” (which 
Thomas Greenwood rightly interprets as library schools), local collections, 
commercial libraries and stock specialisation do not betoken a man who 
would be a fiction issue chaser. 

But whatever went wrong and whenever it went wrong, now is the 
time to put it right. In the age of the Scientific Revolution the library 
service must cease being a recreational adjunct only, pleasant for a com- 
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munity to possess but not indispensable to its being, and it must adopt a 
positive informational aad educational role. If public libraries do not 
act as a nationally integrated bibliograph:c service then I rather fancy 
some other agency will be fashioned to do so. 


But first things first—education ; the education of the librarians who 
are going to administer this new and better library service. And to-day, 
library education means library schools. This means an end to part-time 
training and tc correspomdence courses. I must repeat that I speak per- 
sonally and not for this Association, but I imagine that given the right 
conditions the A.A.L. would be content to end its correspondence courses. 
It has done its stint these many years and made an immeasurable contri- 
bution to the education of the profession. Now it is time for a more 
adequate and satisfactory method to take its place. Library schools are 
one of our major post-war achievements. but they are in danger of 
becoming involved in pazochial ambitions. To establish one within the 
‘area of this or that educational authority seems to be regarded as a 
pennant of prestige. I sibmit that fewer, larger library schools should 
be our aim. Leaving out the University College School of Librarianship 
with its special role, there are nine full-time schools with a current 
average annual intake of 250 registration and 20 finals students. Larger 
schools would give larger teaching staffs, the possibility for students to 
take specialist classes, par-icularly in literature, a greater fund of differing 
experiences to be sharec by both staff and students, more feeling of 
belonging to a school ratker than to a class and perhaps a wider range of 
equipment for demonstration purposes. 


I would suggest, and with the vested interests of the tutors now deeply 
entrenched, this is going mto the lions’ den, that we need only two full- 
time library schools to cope with our present student intake. One to 
cover the South and the Midlands, and I think London is the obvious 
choice, the other to include the North up to the Scottish border, and J 
think Manchester is the best choice here. (There may be a case for a 
separate Scottish school, tut I am not convinced). In London, I think a 
central establishment is needed, and I can think of none better than The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street. Sited near to the heart of London’s book 
and library-land, this is a great progressive educational institution and a 
worthy home for a London library school. Manchester’s well-established 
school is part of the Manchester College of Science and Technology ; it 
has had the largest numter of finals students to date and Manchester 
has probably the largest concentration of libraries after London—there 
are some 140 within 15 miles of the city cer:tre. 


From the librarians to the libraries and so to Roberts. I have read 
the Roberts Report and much of the discussion which has arisen, and 
I am still not convinced thet it is the report we had hoped for or the report 
we needed. Perhaps Roberts was produced too quickly, perhaps the 
terms of reference were wrong (although they seem wide enough to me), 
perhaps the members of the committee wanted to produce what they 
considered was a practical, realisable repozt—I don’t know. What I 
do know, and this is a feeling shared by a good many people, is that I 
have a sense of being let Jown. After Kenyon, after McColvir, this is 
meek and mild stuff indeed. But there are some good features in the 
Report which, incidentally, got a very favourable press—for a short time 
libraries were news. The most important of these are that the Report 
tries to rid the library service of the small, uneconomic unit; it suggests 
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that the “ Minister of Education should exercise a general responsibility 
for the oversight of the public library service,” and that he should have 
two advisory committees to assist him; it advocates that.libraries should 
became a statutory service and, most contentious of all, it introduces the 
idea of a minimum book fund. Now these are good points and: provide 
the basis of some progress, and I expect most of us thought that with a 
little luck and a little lobbying a Libraries Act might yet reach the Statute 
Book. We had reckoned without the A.M.C. These library Luddites 
have produced a document which is one of the most backward-looking 
in the history of libraries and if the Minister listens to the A.M.C. when 
he is drafting a new Libraries Act, then we can say good-bye to a British 
library service which contributes something worthwhile to the life of the 
nation. We read that the A.M.C. “ Will oppose attempts by the govern- 
ment to lay down standards or interfere with the way in which they 
administer a service,” they reject the idea of the Minister of Education 
having oversight of the public library service, they reject any thought of a 
minimum book fund and they consider that authorities with populations 
of 20,000 and above should be public library authorities. 20,000! What 
do they hope to provide from the book fund of such an authority— 
comics? They then wish to ossify public library development, for they 
suggest that “the pattern of library provision thus established should not 
be subject to further review for 15 years.” In face of this onslaught by 
the backwoodsmen, it behoves us all to be on our guard and not to let 
the Roberts Report be smothered. 

Inspection appears to be the obsessional fear of some librarians. 
Why do many librarians, particularly those in charge of smaller libraries, 
reject the idea of inspection? We have had it in schools for a long time 
now; why not in libraries? Surely the reason for this fear is simple and 
uncompiicated. Bad libraries of whatever size fear inspection. And 
because of the economic facts of life there are more bad small libraries 
than bad large libraries. Let there be no specious arguments about the 
rights of small authorities——-the condition of the libraries of some of these 
authorities denies them these rights. I know that there are many bad 
large authorities but they have it within their power to provide a good 
service—-FOR THEY HAVE THE MONEY—and they should be com- 
pelled to do so. Small library authorities just haven’t the money to 
provide a satisfactory modern library service. Many of our colleagues 
do wonders, perform miracles on inadequate book funds, antiquated 
buildings and insufficient staff—in fact, as a make-do-and-mend-do-it- 
yourself profession we must rate pretty highly. 

And now from the local to the national and the international. And 
where better to start than at the British Museum, which should be the 
heart of our library service? We are all quite fond, and a little proud 
of the Old Lady of Bloomsbury—and wish that we could be more proud 
of it. After all, it is still probably the greatest national library in the 
world. How does it measure up to its responsibility? J am afraid that 
in general the answer is—it doesn’t. Take, for instance, the ceremony 
of getting a reader’s ticket: a form has to be signed and countersigned. 
You return with the form and cannot find the registration room—it is 
tucked away in the recesses. You trek down a corridor some 20 yards 
long and full of the most odd looking statues—nothing to do with 
libraries, of course—and present yourself to a Cerberus-like porter who. 
unlocks, with a key about 6 inches long, a narrow door about 20 feet 
high. You enter another corridor, this one about 10 yards long and 
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obviously the final lap. As you pass through the holy doorway, which is 
closed, perhaps even locked, behind you, Cerberus rings a bell to 
announce your coming. At the end of the corridor you present yourself, 
together with signed, and countersigned, form, sign a register and get your 
reader’s ticket—-which lasts for one year only. The Reading Room is 
then yours—-Monday to Saturday only, 9 am-—5 p.m. (and no books 
to be applied for after 4.15 p.m.!}—no evenings, no Sundays. Average 
delivery time for a book—45 minutes in my experience. Need I add that 
Edwards a century ago advocated the evening opening of the Reading 
Room. As a contrast, the Library of Congress in Washington is open 
week-days 9 a.m.—10 pm., Sundays and holidays 71.30—10 p.m., and 
closes only on July 4th and Christmas Day. Delivery time for a book— 
20 minutes, the books tel me. The Lenin State Library in Moscow does 
even better. They are open 9 a.m.—lI/ p.m., and as far as I can dis- 
cover there are no days on which they close! Delivery time for a 
book-—-10 minutes! 

Lest you think that my view is too critical let me quote from the 
Fifth Report of the Stending Commission on Museums and Galleries 
which covers the period 1954-1958. We read that the “Catalogue of 
Additional Manuscripts 5 33 years in arrears, the Department of Printed 
Books has no more space for readers than it had one hundred years 
ago .. . [there is] no restaurant accommodation for the public and 
{there is] no proper space for the Works Department.” Why do we 
fool around like this? This is not the library of an impoverished parish. 

As a contrast, let us talk about the Library of Congress—vibrant, 
dynamic, bustling—the active centre of the whole American library 
system. One reviewer wrote recently of the annual report of the 
Librarian of Congress taat it was “an exciting document .. . recom- 
mended reading for all Kbrarians.” (Can you imagine anything exciting 
coming out of Bloomstury?). The Library of Congress has the two 
largest buildings in the world devoted exclusively to library purposes, 
and a staff of 2,459, wkich is quite considerable—even allowing for its 
different structure and its particular responsibility to Congress. The 
British Museum has 880 of whom only 25) are directly employed in the 
library departments—I expect the others are employed looking after 
those odd-looking statu2s in the corridors. The achievements of the 
Library are numerous—the creation of a classification system, the pro- 
duction of a printed card catalogue service (although I think the B.N.B. 
is better), the publication of a massive printec catalogue and supplements 
and a never-ending succession of bibliographies, catalogues, guides and 
manuals to help libraries and librarians all cver the world. 

Lastly in this comperative table— the Lenin State Library, Moscow 
—the principal library oZ the U.S.S.R. This has a staff of 2,000, of whom 
1/5th are administrative and the remainder are employed on library 
duties. It seats 2,000 amd this figure is shortly to be increased to 2,500. 
It claims to have the lergest library building in the world. (They had 
better argue this one out with the Americans!). It has a Central Biblio- 
graphic and Reference Department and a Library Seminar and Research 
Department which studies classification and cataloguing, advises librarians 
on techniques, conducts courses in librarianskip, issues text books, biblio- 
graphies, guides and manuals. As with the Library of Congress, the 

œ reports one reads about it breathe vitality and abundant energy. 

‘What of Soviet librarianship in general? Thomas J. Whitby, Senior 

Subject Cataloguer at the Library of.Congress, speaking at the University- 
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of Chicago Graduate Library School Annual Conference on Iron curtains 
and scholarship, said :— l 

“ As librarians, you and I realise how vital a role libraries and 
bibliographic services play in the accumulation and furtherance of 
knowledge. I venture to say, therefore, that one of the sougces of Soviet 
strength to-day is the structure of its libraries and bibliographic services.” 

Would anyone say this of British libraries? Unfortunately NO! 
The Russians are conquering the skies and the heavens while we are 
wondering whether Lolita is going to be published this autumn. In the 
same paper, Whitby mentions the All-Union Institute of Scientific and 
Technical Information with its gigantic abstracting services—-7,000 foreign 
and 1,000 Soviet periodicals from 78 countries and in 40 languages, a 
staff of 1,500 abstractors, editors and translators. Lavish support indeed 
for libraries! 

What is the lesson that we as British librarians can draw from this? 
It is that Russian technological ascendancy is no miracle but is based on 
well organised, adequately financed and obviously competently staffed 
scientific libraries. The technological know-how does not come from 
nowhere—it is the product of the ingenuity of the human mind linked 
with the effective organisation and exploitation of human knowledge. 

I would like British libraries to play the same role in this country. 
But we still don’t know enough about Russian libraries—at first hand. 
There is a constant stream of British librarians to the United States, 
but until Mr. Pottinger’s forthcoming visit, I think there have been only 
two visits by British librarians to Russia~-Mr. Cashmore over 20 years 
ago, and Mr. Richnell in 1953. If we have something to learn from the 
Russians, let us not be proud.—Let us go and learn it. 

To improve their national library service the Americans had Herbert 
Putnam and the Russians had a revolution. Well, each according to his 
taste. I hope that the British solution will be a new all-embracing 
Libraries Act, which will weld together all the different elements which 
together constitute the British public library system. But as a short-term 
programme iet us first do something about the British Museuwm— 
let us shake it up. It needs :— 

(1) An increased grant so that it is not at a disadvantage in the 
book auctions of the world for important books, so that it can buy all 
the technical equipment—cameras, microfilm readers, etc., that it requires, 
can add to its professional staff and remain open longer in the evenings. 

(2) A Department of Reference and Bibliography to be erected which 
will be responsible for the production of such blibliographical aids as the 
profession needs. There was and is a need for a periodical indexing 
service—and yet both Cleaver Hume and lota failed. J think the lesson 
here is that only a publicly sponsored service can succeed. We need a 
national indexing service that will produce, as a beginning, two cumulative 
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periodical indexes covering (1) science and technology, and I imagine 
this could be done in conjunction with the D.S.I.R. and the Science 
Library; (2) humanities. I suggest humbly—for I am a member of the 
L.A. Publications Comnaittee—that this could supersede the L.A. Subject 
Index to Periodicals about which I have never been happy. I would like 
to incorporate complete.y and not half-heartedly as at the moment, the 
whole B.N.B. organisation into this new Department of Reference and 
Bibliography. J am full of admiration for the B.N.B. staff which appears 
the equal of any situafion whether a new classification scheme or a 
printing strike. B.N.B. is one of the great achievements of British 
librarianship and J think the Wellsian band would have a beneficial effect 
on the B.M. if they joined them. 

(3) To speed commutication between the B.M. and the large libraries, 
Telex in the B.M., in al the regional bureaux, N.C.L., S.C.L., Science 
Library, Patent Office Library and in those libraries which have come 
to be regarded as regional reference libraries—-Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Sheffield. Manchester, as befits its pioneering 
tradition, installed Telex in 1955. In four years no one has followed. 
It wouldn’t really be so expensive—a machine costs £3 per week to hire 
and some of you spend more than that on Micky Spillane.* 

(4) Recruitment to the Library staff open to all chartered librarians, 
with an emphasis on pro<essional experience rather than on academic 
background—the British Museum must come out of the university 
cloisters and catch up witk life. 

(5) An immediate bui ding programme +o end the inadequate stack 
space, to house the books more satisfactorily and speed the delivery of 
books to readers. 

All this, particularly he building programme, will cost money—a 
lot of money, but I consider that it is a matter of national importance. 
The leisurely ways and deys are over-—to-day more than ever before 
KNOWLEDGE MEANS SURVIVAL. When I read that a worthwhile 
plan or idea has been abandoned for lack of money I think of the words 
of C. P. Snow in a television interview. He said:— 

“What frightens me most about this country is that if anything is 
suggested which is both necessary and desirable it is immediately thought 
to be impracticable.” 

In the public library sphere we must hav2 introduced as soon after 
the election as we can a new Libraries Bill, including as many of the 
Roberts Report recommendations as are feasible. This is going to 
involve some delicate negotiating, but we cannct afford to wait too long— 
or the Report will fade from governmental memory. 

These are some of the things that have concerned me about the 
British library scene. There is, or could be, a fruitful, expanding future 
for our library service but fo get it was shall have to be unceasing in 
our efforts to persuade our rulers to give us the money. I should like to 
end with the words of a very great Englishman whom the President 
mentioned: yesterday—William Morris. Here was a truly great man— 
poet, artist, craftsman-—but above all—a fighter. And in one of his 
addresses there are some words which are very applicable te the work 
that lies ahead of us: “Intell gence enough to conceive, courage enough 
to will, power enough to compel... and then. I say, the thing will be 
done.” 


*We understand that Si efjield is about to instal Telex——~Ed. 
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The Interviews of Henry Clayhew 


HENRY CLAYHEW spent his first working years as a Library 
Assistant, but his father-in-law insisted that he join the family business 
in order to keep his wife in the manner to which she was’ accustomed. 
Lately, on his travels as a ladies’ underwear salesman, he has taken one 
of his tape recorders and interviewed a number of librarians. Below is 
a transcript of his first two interviews :— 


1—THE JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 


I first spoke to a pleasant, fresh-faced lad of medium height, his 
face a little raw from unaccustomed shaving. He was quietly dressed 
as becomes a minor official, but his tie showed an adolescent taste in 
colour. His crowning glory, a startling quiff. 

Do you like your job? Yeah, it’s all right, but I'd rather be a 
psychiatrist. Why? Well, I just been reading about Frood (Freud); 
'e don’t arf get some ‘orrors told ’im; better’n Quatermass. 

Why did you choose Librarianship? Well, it seemed a good sort 
of job to do, not much money, but not much work either. I like books 
an’ I like people, and my Dad seemed to think it was a cushy number. 

Is it as you imagined it would be? Not really; my feet ache in the 
evening and we really earn our money on a Saturday, I never thought 
so many people used the library. Got no complaints though, except all 
this furniture shifting. My Dad says I didn’t ought to do it, but I never 
take any notice of my Dad. í 

Are you going to qualify? ‘Spose I will, but I can’t see why all this 
fuss is made; it’s not like being a doctor or that is it? I can see why 
you ’ave to know all about ’ow to run the place, “Admin.,” they call it, 
but as for the rest it seems daft to me. Look at her (a colleague); she’s 
been going round all day saying “nothing before something.” They’re 
just pretending there’s more to the job than there is to get whacking great 
salaries. At least, that’s what my Dad says and he’s on the Library 
Committee, so he ought to know. ` 

How do you get on with your colleagues? Oh, they're all right, 
but some of the girls are a bit straight-laced, no lipstick or nothing, but 
they’re all right for a lark. They tied old Jim’s boots to the chair when 
-he fell asleep in the staff room one tea break. 

Is the pay good? Well, you get enough to live on ; look at ’im (the 
Senior Assistant), he’s getting fat enough on it. Though I ’spose I shall 
feel the draught when I start buying my motor-bike. See, I got an idea; 
when I get my motor-bike I can take books around to all the old people 
and that. I could ’ave a chat with them and keep ’em happy. I like 
talking to people, I like talking to you ’cos you listen—nobody else does : 
particularly ‘im (the Senior Assistant). All, they do is shut me up, but 
you're not like that, you take it all in, I always knew I was good at 
talking and I could... Hey, where are you going! ! 


2.—THE SENIOR ASSISTANT. 


Tall and thin, he continually made nervous gestures with his hands. 

His clothes appeared smart at first glance, but a closer look revealed 

the darns and patches. P 
_Do you enjoy being a librarian? Oh yes, but you’ve got to keep 

at it. 
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Do you find your ob exacting? Oh Lord, no! I even manage a 
few extra activities; ycu know, NALGO Executive, A.A.L. Divisional 
Committee; I tried, unsuccessfully, for A.A.L. Council Under-30. Even 
tried for the Branch Committee, rather cheeky really. Nearly lost a good 
friend, too. , He was tcld that he showed signs of irresponsibility for 


_ having had the impertinence to nominate for Branch Committee some- 


body who was not sufficiently senior; I ask you! I write for the 
journals also, no difficulty in getting into print; used to work for.... 
who is the editor of “......,” works like a charm. 

Have you ever been short-listed for another job? (He laughed 
cynically). Pll say—-same2 old faces turn up time after time. Gradually 
they go until you know that you are pretty well next. Not all are 
promoted ; some drop out because they can’t stand the pace. I know 
some who have gone to County Branches in the pleasanter parts of 
England. A sort of semi-retirement, not too bad on Grade I. Some 
of the more ambitious manage a Deputyship on Grade II, and are now 
waiting for the chief to Crop dead. Wouldn’t put them past soaping the 
back stairs. To get past Grade I it’s essential to keep pressing on. Even 
if it means working in the Black Country. 

After Grade Il, what then? Graduates falling over each other in 
the queue and blacklegs aopping in through the back door. 

You make it sound ‘ike a Rat Race. Well, if it is, it’s a dignified 
one, and oddly enough, friendly. I have only found real bitterness when 
it has been an “inside jot.” Nobody enjoys a 200-mile journey for that. 

Would you be a blackleg? No, though I have often been tempted. 
After all, you don’t lose much. Even NALGO doesn’t take any action, 
and the L.A. is scared of libel. How can a librarian get the money to 
fight a libel action? NALGO probably. ‘Again he laughed cynically, 
and departed for his coif2e break). 
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Conference in New Zealand 


A report on the 1959 Conference of the New Zealand Library 
Association. 


by Derek Fielding 


Deputy Librarian, Auckland University Library 


I had not travelled on a New Zealand railway until I made the 400- 
mile trip to Wellington. Any idea which I might have entertained about 
seeing some magnificent scenery was killed instantly when I discovered 
that it was only possible to travel from Auckland to Wellington overnight. 
This I did in a narrow-gauge railway carriage of truly Victorian luxury— 
we all had individual seats, and the backs could be tipped for sleeping 
purposes. I was mystified when every passenger boarded the train 
armed with at least two pillows; I discovered the reason later as my 
head thumped on the bare upholstery. 

In Wellington, the only flat land is that which has been reclaimed 
from the sea. The hills rise abruptly from the shore, and houses cling 
precariously to the ridges. From high up, the harbour must be one of 
the finest sights in the world. It is a huge circular inlet with just one 
small entrance, through which the ocean liners sail, looking like toys to a 
spectator on the hillsides. On the northern edge of the harbour lies 
Lower Hutt, the nearest approach to an industrial centre one finds in 
New Zealand. It is also the location of one of the most attractive library 
buildings anywhere, even to one who was brought up with Sheffield’s 
Manor Branch. 

A perilous journey by scenic tram took me on Saturday morning 
to the Victoria University of Wellington. Here were gathered together in 
Conference for two days, the Librarians of the four universities, and their 
Deputies. This was S.C.U.L. (the Standing Committee of University 
Librarians), an unofficial body, but one whose meetings were very 
profitable. 

The N.Z.L.A. Conference itself took place in Wellington Town Hall. 
This was a meeting of friends, new ones for me, but for the rest renewals 
of personal acquaintance, possible only in a small profession in which 
nearly everyone at some time appears to have worked with everyone else. 
Even to a stranger like myself, many seemed like old friends because 
I had corresponded with them frequently in the course of duty. 

And what of the conference topics? Well, much time was spent on 
one which will strike a chord back home; how many local councillors 
should have a right to sit on the N.Z.L.A. Council? It appears that such 
local authorities as provide money for libraries here are not content for 
librarians to run the Library Association, and they have taken umbrage 
because no local authority representatives have been elected recently, to 
Council. An “Activities Committee,” set up by Council to consider this 
and other matters, made proposals that the Local Authorities Institutional 
Members should elect four Councillors (the total number of Councillors 
is 17). Feeling ran high, but a compromise resolution passed the buck 
back to the “Activities Committee.” 

The “ Professional ” Section meeting will be envied by our friends 
in the L.A. It discussed primarily salaries. For some years it has been 
engaged upon drawing up a complete and universal salary scale for 
libraries. The result to date is a very intricate document, and most 
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speakers prefaced their speeches by “I don’t understand the scale but...” 

At a meeting of the “ University and Research” Section, we, too, 
discussed salaries, and also university calendars (union list of jand preser- 
vation plan for) and paper bags (for interloans). Two, university 
librarians described visits to that promised land of Universigy librarian- 

ship—Australia, where bookfunds and salaries are high, and buildings 
' are rising. 

The most profitable meeting of all was the unpromisingly name 
“Combined New Zealand and Archives Seminar.” Here bibliographic 
business was really done. There were comments on the “ Union List of 
Manuscripts ” which is being compiled. Progress was reported on a 
bibliography of New Zealand publications from 1890 to the present day. 
Plans were made for indexing New Zealand pertodicals prior to 1940, in 
which year the current annual index began. There was fruitful dis- 
cussion on revising the Union list of newspapers, published in 1938, 
and now vastly out of date. Here were the bare bones of librarianship, 
and it was a pleasure to come in contact with a group of active 
practitioners. 

As I dozed on the night-train back to Auckland, I reflected upon 
my first New Zealand Conference. There had been a stirring and 
thoughtful address from the President, on which occasion a cabinet 
minister attended and spoke. The Mayor had entertained us lavishly, 
moving among his guests easily and informally. Above all, the “ great 
people” in our little library world had proved to be friendly, uncere- 
monious and kind. 





A Short Cut 


It is a pity that Miss Barnard and Mr. Cave, in their difficulty over a 
periodical abbreviated as Cah. Pédag (“ The Long, Long Trail,” Assistant 
Librarian, October) did not think of writing to a library specializing in the study 
of education—e.g., the Ministry of Education or the nearest Institute of Educa- 
tion. At the very least such a library could have given particulars of two periodi- 
cals entitled Cahiers Pédagogiques from Unesco’s International list of Educa- 
tlonal Periodicals, and several lecations jn this country for one of them. Failing 
all else, the Librarian would have referred Miss Barnard and Mr. Cave to 
Unesco’s Educational Clearing House as a certain source of further information. 

C. B, FREEMAN, Librarian, Institute of Education, Hull. 
On the other hand we would have had no article, and “The Long, Long 
Trall ” was a good example of the trouble which we much maligned librarians 
sometimes  take.~-Ep. 


Another Logical Conclusion 


One of the younger generation was quoted in the September Assistant as 
visualising a library service so efficient that it would obviate the need for the 
human race, and in particular schoolboys, to have to rely on memory. In 
. contrast, Mr. R. D. Carter, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, has sent us the following extract from the New Yorker:— 

“Two men .. . objected to making any appropriation for a library. 
Grayeski suggested the library might be just a passing fancy and only last 
three to five years. . 

“He said the library costs would increase every year and then added: ‘ We 
ought to nip this thing in the bud.’ 

“When someone said librarjes are useful for school children he asked, 
‘What kind of schools do we have if they ask such questions that children 
have to go to a library for the anwer? They must be slipping or outdated °.” 
Levittown (Pa.) Times. o- 
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A Brief Guide to my Library 
This F.P.E. Students Essay appears by kind permission of herTutor 


On enterjng the librery main door, on your immediate left you will see 
the Junior Library (I use the title in preference to “Children’s Library.” as no 
one in their right mind would call people of twelve and over “children” 
nowadays). This is a library set aside for those of fourteen years and under, 
and suitable books are ineluded for those who cannot read! Continuing from 
the main entrance, on your left again you will see the most important place 
in the library and what ov. have been looking for since you came in—i.e., 
the ladies’ and gentlemen’: toilets. A word o? warning before you hurry down 
the steps—-we can give no guarantee that you will be able to get in or, once in, 
out again. The locks are faulty and it would mean another penny on the rates 
to put them right. Beyond these important down-going stairs, you will see 
some going up, which lead to the Reference Library, a shrine of knowledge 
presided over by two ministering angels who will be able to give you any’ 
information which you seek and quite a lot which you don’t want‘as well. 
Back downstairs you will see before you arranged in a semi-circle, stacks of 
books numbered from lef to right, from four hundred to nine hundred. On 
the back wall, again from left to right, are the lowest numbers from one 
hundred to three hundred You will find thts completely bewildering at first, 
and probably later too, but if you can count you should be all right as there is 
a guide on top of the car¢€ catalogue which is supposed to explain all. Bearing 
right (but not too sharply or you will find ycurself behind the counter, floun- 
dering knee-deep in returned books) you wiJl come upon the fiction section 
which, just to make everything completely bewildering, is arranged alpha- 
betically by author. Staggering unhappily to the counter, you will now do 
what you should have doze in the first place—ask an assistant. 

VALERIE J. MASON, Hove Public Libraries. 

So that's how it looks to a starry-eyed junior. And we always thought this 
sort of outlook came from years of bitter expecience.—Eb. 
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